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TO  THE 


Rev.  W.  SMITH,  A.M.  &c.&c.&c. 

O F 

M I L B U R N, 

IN  THE 

County  of  A N T R I M,  Ireland, 

S I R, 

SENSIBLE  of  the  many  benefits 
I have  derived  from  the  PA- 
TRONAGE you  long  fo  generoufly 
have  granted,  and  flill  continue  to 
afford  me  ; and  of  the  goodnefs  of 
your  heart  in  promoting,  and  en- 
couraging, as  far  as  in  your  power, 
whatever  tends  to  the  advantage  of 
your  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  to 
virtue  in  general,  I am  ftrongly  in- 
duced, both  by  inclination , and^nz- 
titude , to  make  this  public  acknow- 
ledgement of  them. 

The  connexion  in  which  you  once 
flood  to  a gentleman*  high  in  mili- 


* His  brother,  the  late  Lieut.  General  Smith. 

tary 


tary  rank,  and  to  another  * equally 
diftinguifhed  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, makes  the  DEDICATION 
or  the  following  fheecs  to  you,  come 
with  double  propriety;  which,  while 
they  have  for  their  objeSl  the  welfare 
of  the  Soldiery , in  as  far  as  the  care 
of  their  health  is  concerned,  have 
Eill  kept  in  view  another , not  lefs 
important,  the  recommendation  of 
the  ftudy  of  medical  fcience,  the 
true  balls  on  which  fuch  care  can 
be  founded. 

This  treatife  then,  on  the  Duties 
of  a Regime?ital  Surgeon , which  un- 
der the  fancftion  of  your  name,  is 
now  fent  into  the  world,  I do  not 
infcribe  to  you  with  the  lips  of  Adu- 
lation, or  thro’  motives  of  felf-inte- 


*'  Mis  brother-in-law,  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  de- 
fervedly  the  firft  praftica]  pbyftcian  in  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland. 

reft, 
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reft,  (the  former,  I am  fully  con- 
fcious  you  hold  in  contempt , and  the 
latter , as  can  be  attefted  by  thofe 
who  intimately  know  me,  I have 
ever  defpifed ),  but  as  the  only  tribute, 
fmall  as  it  may  feem,  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  I have  in  my  power  to  offer  to 
a kind  BENEFACTOR.  As  fuch 
it  is  given,  and  as  fuch  I hope  you 
will  accept  it. 

I remain,  Sir, 

With  the  warmeft  wifhes  for  your 
proiperity, 

And  the  higheft  fenie 

of  your  goodnefs, 
Your  moft  obedient, 

And  very  humble  fervant, 

• - : '•  I 

R-  HAMILTON.. 

Ipfwich,  Suffolk , 1787. 
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PREFACE. 


A Variety  of  ufeful,  and  interefling 
treatifes  have  been  written,  efpecially  within 
thefe  laft  fifty  years,  on  military  medical 
practice,  wherein  moft  of  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  troops  have  been  minutely  defcribed 

% 

and  judicious  plans  laid  down,  both  for  their 
prevention  and  cure  ; but  no  author  has  hi- 
therto pointed  out,  in  a more  particular 
manner,  The  Duties  of  the  Regimental  Sur- 
geon, or  taken  up  the  fubjecft  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is  here  fet  forth. 

If  novelty,  therefore,  beany  recommen- 
dation, the  following  work  has  this  to  plead 
in  its  favour  : but  we  hope  it  has  more ; its 
objed  is  utility,  while  it  inculcates  huma- 
nity towards  a clafs  of  men,  whofe  fituation, 
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at  beft,  is  but  uncomfortable,  and  yet  to 
whom  the  community  are  under  obligations. 
— I mean  the  Soldiery. — At  the  fame  time  a 
review  is  taken  of  the  general  Character  and 
CondaSl  of  the  regimental  furgeon,  as  well 
with  refped:  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this, 
as  to  his  own  more  comfortable  lituation. 

- ' . . ••  ■ • 1 - • i 

If  the  author  has  fometimes  in  purfuing 
his  fubjeftj  fpoken  freely,  it  is  not  with  a 
defign  to  caff  obloquy  on  individuals,  but 
thro’  an  ardent  with,  that  the  regimental 
furgeon  may  become  more  refpedtable,  and 
to  attempt  a reformation  in  feveral  parts, 
where,  perhaps,  the  military  medical  name 
has,  in  a general  fenfe,  been  too  juftly  ex- 
pofed  to  cenfure. 

- b •' 

• L,  4 >1  . - k 1 

Alt  ho’  feveral  eminent  men  have  been,* 
and  are  in  the  fervice  in  the  flation  of  regi- 
mental furgeonj  who  previous  to  their  en- 

— sasins 

* Among  thefe  we  may  mention  Profefl'or  Home 
of  Edinburgh,  the  late  Dr.  Steedman,  and  Dr.  War- 
burton  of  ditto,  and  many  others,  whole  names  reflect 
credit  on  the  ftation. 
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gaging  in  the  army  practice,  have  with  cre- 
dit to  themfelves,  and  to  the  univerfities 
wherein  they  received  their  medical  educa- 
tion, arrived  at  the  higheffc  rank  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  medicine,  which  the  fchools  can 
confer ; yet  it  is  a truth  too  well  known  to 
be  denied,  that  many  more  have,  and  do 
daily  find  their  way  into  it  thro’  interefi  and 
mis -applied  recommendation,  whofe  opportu- 
nities of  qualifying  themfelves  to  undertake 
fo  important  an  office,  have  been  almojt  none, 
or,  at  bed:,  extremely  limited. 

• % * 

It  is  not  of  the  well-informed  medical 
practitioner,  fuch  as  are  alluded  to  above; 
but  of  thefe , I am  chiefly  to  be  underftood 
as  applying  my  remarks  in  the  following 
work,  who,  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
profeffion  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
without  that  foundation  to  build  on,  which 
it  behoved  them  to  poffefs,  may  think  too 
lightly  of  the  duties  of  their  Ration,  and  of 
medical  practice,  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
taught  how  to  eflimate  it  juftly,  or  take  thofe 
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advantages  of  aifeafe,  that  a more  liberal  edu- 
cation would  have  put  in  their  power. 

To  regulate  health,  and  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  difeafe  is,  furely,  a matter  of  the 
higheft  moment  to  fociety.  The  lives  of 
his  fellow  creatures  are  unlimitedly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  medical  practitioner,  and 
a confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  public, 
too  often  on  his  own  word,  and  without  fuf- 
ficient  teftimonials  of  his  qualifications  from 
thofe  capable  of  judging,  which  in  the  molt 
trivial  branch  of  employment  in  common 
concerns  would  be  denied  the  pretender,  till 
fpecimens  of  his  abilities  had  been  previouf- 
ly  examined,  and  a proper  eftimate  formed 
how  far  he  was  initiated  in  the  principles  of 
the  branch  he  propofes  to  follow. 

Does  any  man  trufi:  a perfon  who  calls 
himfelf  a taylor , a Jhoemaker , a carpenter , 
&c.  &c.  to  make  him  a coat,  a pair  of  fhoes, 
a door  for  his  houfe,  &c.  without  firff  hav- 
ing known  fomething  of  his  capacity  in  the 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs  in  which  he  means  to  employ  him  ? 
s— Before  the  carpenter  can  fet  up  for  him- 
felf  in  his  bufinefs,  cuftom  ordains,  and  the 
laws  give  it  countenance,  that  he  fhail  be 
regularly  bred  to  the  trade,  and  a fpecified 
term  of  years,  is  for  the  molt  part,  fixed  to 

be  allowed  him  for  this  end ; fhort  of  which 

• * * ' j * \ 

is  not  thought  competent  for  obtaining  a 
proper  fkill  in  the  handy-craft,  to  give  him 
pretenfions  to  the  name  he  would  alfume. 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the  fame  pains 
fhould  not  be  equally  exerted  in  a matter  of" 
fuch  magnitude  as  the  employment  of  me- 
dical practitioners  ? — The  one  at  mod;  can 
only  fpoil  you  a piece  of  labour,  and  coft  you 
nothing  but  its  price,  which  your  purfe  may 
eafily  afford  to  repair,  while  the  unqualified 
man,  who  ufurps  the  medical  character,  and 
incautiouiy  deals  out  his  drugs,  poifons 
when  unfkilfully  applied,  may , nay  often, 
we  fear,  does , rob  you  of  the  life  of  your 
deareft  concerns,  your  friend’s,  your  child’s, 
your  wife’s,  or  perhaps  your  own,  for  ever 

beyond 


beyond  the  power  of  reparation. — Such  is 
a melancholy  pidture  of  our  credulity,  in 

thefe  nations ; but  fuch  is  truth  ! 

« 

The  innumerable  fwarms  of  quacks,  and 
medicaflers,  which,  to  the  dilgrace  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  beyond  all 
other  civilized  and  polifhed  nations,  that 
daily  abound,  clearly  evince,  the  above  re- 
flection, fevere  as  it  may  feem,  is  but  too 
well  founded.* — The  noftrums  fold  in  every 
fhop,  and  puffed  off  in  every  newfpaper;  the 
empyrics  that  daily  ffand  in”  our  flreets,  and 
infeif  the  neighbourhood  with  the  mofl 
barefaced  affurance,  deluding  the  incautious 
and  credulous  multitude,  robbing  them  of 
that  which  fhould  buy  them  food  and 
clothes,  and  promifing  them  health,  which 
they  cannot  beAow  j and  which  a little 
time  proves,  that  their  impudence,  and  their 
defign  to  cheat,  were  the  foie  motives  by 

which 

* While  I am  writing  this,  one  of  thefe  Impofters 
flands  in  our  ftreets,  raifing  large  contributions  on  the 
credulous  multitude. — Let  truth,  and  his  works  fpeak 
his  Eulogium. 
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which  they  were  adluated. — Let  thefe,  I fay, 
ftand  forth,  and  declare  how  far  the  remark 
is  founded  in  juftice  ! 

It  was  the  ferious  confidenation  of  this 
fubjedt ; I mean,  the  importance  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  the  medical  character,  whe- 
ther in  a fettled  fituation,  or  in  the  Id’s  fla- 
tionary condition  of  a military  pradtitiorter, 
that  firft  gave  rife  to  the  remarks  con- 
tained  in  the  following  pages.  Several 
of  them,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  are  not 
more  applicable  to  the  army  practice, 
than  to  many  fettled  practitioners,  loaded 
with  the  mifplaced  confidence  of  the  public, 
in  various  towns  and  villages  throughout 
thefe  kingdoms.  ’ 

The  obfervations  I have  ventured  to  make 
on  that  which  is  the  chief  purport  of  this 
publication,  are  drawn  from  minute  atten- 

\ 

tion  to  the  fubjedt.  For  my  fituation  una- 
voidably afforded  me  many  opportunities, 
notwithftanding  my  fiation  was  confined, 

« and 
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and  my  fervices  limited  to  a few  years  only 
during  the  late  war. 

Whether  I have  fpent  my  time  well, 
or  otherwife,  in  collecting  them,  the  pub- 
lic muft  judge.  This  I can  with  the  ut- 
moft  veracity  declare,  whatever  may  be  their 
reception,  that  my  aim  was  utility , and  my 
principle  motive,  the  good  of  thofe  for 
whom  I have  taken  up  my  pen. 

It  remains  only  now,  that  I return  thanks 
to  thofe  who  have  generoufly  encouraged 
the  publication.*  It  was  by  their  promife 
of  fupport,  tho’  it  mud:  fall  fhort  of  indem- 
nication  of  my  expences,  as  the  number  of 
fubfcribers  is  confined,  that  determined  me 
to  publifh.  But  emolument  alone,  on  any 
occafion,  has  never  been  my  chief  motive; 
and  was  it  even  fo  here,  it  could  not  arife 
from  a work,  the  fale  of  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  clafs  of  men 

to 


# Vide  the  lift  of  fubfcribers,  Vol.  II. 
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to  whom  it  is  chiefly  adapted,  cannot  be 
very  extenfive.  Yet  I have  taken  what  care 
was  in  my  power,  in  the  courfe  of  my  illuf- 
trations,  to  interfperfe  it  with  medical  anec- 
dotes, See.  as  well  to  render  it,  in  fume  de- 
gree, fit  for  the  perufal  of  other  praditioners 
befides  thofeof  the  army,  as  to  explain  more 

i — 

fully  the  different  fubjeds  which  offered 
themfelves  to  my  confideration. 

It  may  appear  to  fornc,  that  I have  often 
dwelt  too  long  on  minutiae;  but  they  will 
pleafe  to  obferve,  that  what  may  feem  trifling 
to  the  fettled  praditioner,  may  be  matter  of 
much  importance  to  the  regimental  fur- 
geon ; there  is  no  occafion  to  ill uflrate  this 
■at  prefent;  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader 
when  he  confiders  the  regimental  furgeons 
fituation,  and  if  he  can  but  for  a moment 
fuppofe  himfelf  in  it. 

I have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  the 
regimental  pradice  partakes  almoft  entirely 
of  that  which  is  allotted  to  the  pbyfician  ; 

c hence 
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hence  will  appear  the  propriety  of  incul- 
cating to  him  the  neceffity  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation to  difcharge  his  duty  with  fidelity , 
nay,  with  innocence , and  without  crimina- 
lity. I have  treated  pretty  fully  and  freely 
on  the  fubjedt  of  intoxication.  For  this  I 
hope  I cannot  incur  cenfure,  when  the  daily 
conviviality  of  a military  life  is  conlidered, 
and  the  danger  then  of  admin iftering  medi- 
cines, fhould  fome  unguarded  hour  of  hila- 
rity induce  this  condition. 

' i- 

My  cautions  on  the  careful  dofing  of  me- 
dicines may  in  like  manner  be  thought  fu- 
perfluous ; but  I would  hope,  that  on  reflec- 
tion, it  will  not  only  efcape  condemnation, 
but  be  thought  a properfubjedt  to  be  handled 
in  a work  of  this  nature. 

The  utility  of  experiments  when  con- 
ducted with  care  and  prudence,  mud  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one ; and  I flatter  myfelf  no 
apology  will  be  thought  neceffary  for  incul- 
cating an  attention  to  this  part  of  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  medicine.  What  I have  faid  relative 
to  the  medicines  to  be  kept  in  the  medicine 
cheft,  may  be  confidered  as  more  exception- 
able : Iconfefs  it  is  far  from  perfect • but 
I have  given  a iketch  of  fuch  as  I have,  from 
time  to  time,  ufed,  or  which  I fhould 
1 have  had  recourfe  to  if  they  had  been  in  my 
polfeffion ; for  it  is  not  always  we  are  well 
provided.  But  for  this  imperfection,  I mull 
rely  on  the  medical  reader’s  benevolence  to 
excufe,  and  the  army  practitioner’s  ingenuity 
j to  fupply. 


A DYER- 


A D V E R 


WHEN  the  following  work  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  public,  it  was  fuppofed  it 
might  be  comprifed  in  one  volume  of  about 
400  pages ; on  purfuing  the  fubjedt,  how- 
ever, in  the,  order  then  mentioned  in  the 
propofals,  it  infenfibly  ftretched  confidera- 
bly  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  vo- 
lume. Without  treating  more  concifely  on 
each  head  than  the  author  thought  would 
place  his  fubjedt  in  a clear  light,  it  was 
impoffible  to  flop  here : he  therefore  deemed 
it  more  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  fmal- 
ler  volumes,  than  to  give  it  in  one  of  a 
thicker  and  lefs  convenient  lize.  Tho  the 
expence  incurred  is  hereby  conliderably 
greater,  yet  the  price  to  fubfcribers  fhall 
not  be  augmented. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Introduction. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  and,  I fear,  not  the 
lefs  true  for  its  antiquity,  that  more  men 
perifh  in  the  regimental  practice  from  the 
want  of  proper  medical  care,  than  by  the 
fwordj  or,  in  the  words  of  an  ingenious 
author,  <f  More  die  there  by  the  lancet, 
“ than  the  lance.” 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  furely  lamentable,  and 
what  concerns  the  ftate  not  a little,  fince 
the  reformation,  if  any  is  ever  to  take  place, 

B muft, 
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muh,  in  a great  meafure,  proceed  from 
thence.  New  regulations  muft  be  made  in 
the  Surgical  department,  and  better  encou- 
ragement held  out  for  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  the  public  fervice  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  it. 

It  is  with  fome  degree  of  diffidence  I 
venture  to  throw  together  a few  thoughts 
on  the  fubjed.  I wiflied  to  have  feen  it 
undertaken  by  fome  other  better  qualified 
for  the  talk  but,  fince  none  has  as  yet 
appeared  to  plead  the  poor  foldier’s  caufe 
in  this  refped,  I fhall  make  the  attempt. 
Others,  perhaps,  may  be  induced  to  follow 
the  path,  and  turn  their  attention  this  way, 
wh  fe  abilities  in  hating,  as  well  as  oppor** 
tunities  of  knowing  fads,  may  juhly  give 
them  pretenfions  above  me. 

But  it  will  hill  be  a fufficient  fatif- 
fadion,  if  I can  become  the  agent,  though 
in  ever  fo  humble  a degree,  or  dihant  point 

of  view,  in  removing  a common  evil,  and 

pro- 
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producing  fome  public  good.  The  few 
years,  however,  I have  ferved  in  a military 
medical  capacity  have  furnifhed  me  with 
fome  opportunities  for  obfervation  on  this 
head. 

I would  not  wifh  in  thefe  remarks  de- 
fignedly  to  drop  any  expreffion  that  could 
give  offence  to  a fingle  individual.  Far  be 
fuch  a difpofition  from  me  ! at  the  fame 
time,  I fhall  point  out  with  fidelity,  and 
without  fear,  whatever  appears  to  me  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedt  reaches.  The  ingenious 
and  liberal-minded  furgeon  will  applaud, 
not  blame  me.  The  approbation  of  men 

if'** 

of  this  difpofition  I fhall  always  be  anf;i- 
tious  to  obtain. 

Each  regiment,  as  well  militia  as  regu- 
lars, is  allowed  a furgeon,  as  he  is  termed, 
and  furgeon’s  mate.  Their  bufinefs  is  to 
attend  to  the  difeafes  of  the  men  u>''  all  times 
whenever  it  is  judged  neceffary.  For  this 

fervice 
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fervice  the  fnrgeon  is  allowed  four  fhillings 
a day;  the  mate  three  and  fixpence.  But, 
out  of  this  are  levied  from  them  conftder- 
able  duties : to  pay  thefe,  daily  ftoppages 
are  made,  for  fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
army : from  the  lurgeon  a drilling,  and 
from  the  mate  fixpence  a day.  This  makes 
their  fubfiftence  equal,  fo  that  each  is  li- 
mited to  a guinea  a week,  and  on  this  they 
mull:  fubfift  as  well  as  they  can. 

These  ftoppages,  however,  amount  to 
more  than  the  duties,  but  the  overplus,  or 
clearings  as  they  are  called,  are  never  regu- 
larly returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  it  molt  commonly  happens, 
that  the  clearings  of  the  firft  year’s  fervice 
are  not  paid  till  after  the  third,  and  fome- 
times  even  later.  When  they  are  mod;  re- 
gularly remitted,  it  is  never  fooner  than  after 
the  fecond  year.  The  ftoppages  fubftradled 
from  the.  furgeon’s  pay  amount  to  about  . 
five  guineas  a year,  and  thofe  from  the  mate 

fomewhat  lefs.  Some  of  thefe  are  for  ufe- 

ful 
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ful  and  laudable  purpofes,  and  are  not  to 
be  regretted  : others  lefs  fo,  and  Ihould  not 

exift.* 

The  furgeon  and  mate  are  exempted 
from  all  duty,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  army ; 
fuch  as  mounting  guard,  attending  court- 
martials,  and  fuch  like ; their  charge  alone 
being  confined  to  the  fick.  They  rank  as 
ftaff-officers,  and  are  confidered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  corps.  In  the  line  of  aftual 
fubordination  the  furgeon  ranks  not  only 
below  the  youngeft  enfign,  but  the  quarter- 
mafter  and  adjutant;  and  the  mate  again 
below  the  furgeon. 

The  furgeon  receives  a commifiion  figned 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  or,  if  abroad,  by  the 
commander  in  chief  there,  who  has  autho- 
rity to  grant  it ; the  mate  only  a warrant 
figned  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  into 
which  he  is  about  to  enter.  This  fubjedts 

him 

* I mean  here  the  fees  of  clerks  beyond  their  juft 
poundage. 
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him  to  fome  inconveniencies  from  which 
the  furgeon  is  exempted  by  having  his 
commiffion  from  a fuperior  power.  But  of 
this  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter. 

The  furgeon  or  the  mate  muft  be  prefen t 
at  all  regimental  puniffiments,  u ei  at  all 
times  when  any  of  the  privates  are,  for  cer- 
tain mifdemeanors,  fentenced  to  be  flogged. 
Their  buflnefs  here  is  to  watch  the  fuffer- 
ing  delinquent  attentively,  and  to  order  him 
from  the  halberts  whenever  he  is  thought 
in  danger,  whether  the  fentence  of  the 
court-martial  be  altogether  executed  on 
him  or  not.  In  this  the  commanding- 
officer  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  controul 
him,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  aflert  this 
right  of  opinion  and  authority. 

The  furgeon  and  mate  are  obliged  to 
attend  fleld-days ; their  buflnefs  in  the 
field  is  to  give  affifiance  ffiould  any  accident 
take  place.  For  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  men  cut  their  hands  with  the  flints  on 

firing 
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firing  their  mufkets ; fometimes  with  the 
bayonets,  in  the  hurry  of  returning  them  in 
keeping  their  motions ; and  fometimes  over 
fatigue  renders  them  unable  to  finifh  the 
exercifes  of  the  day,  and  fuch  like  ; when 
it  becomes  their  bufinefs  to  fee  them  taken 
care  of. 

Every  regiment  has  an  hofpital  for  its 
fick,  provided  a houfe  for  that  purpofe  can 
be  procured  in  the  place  where  they  are 
quartered.  To  defray  the  expence  of  this, 
government  allows  about  thirty  pounds 
fterling  per  ann.  in  fome  regiments.  I be- 
lieve, indeed,  this  is  the  allowance  in  moft. 
If  there  be  any  overplus,  it  is  applied  to  the 
purchafe  of  wine  for  the  fick,  utenfils  for 
the  houfe,  fuch  as  difhes,  fpoons,  chamber- 
pots, &c.  Out  of  this,  fixpence  a day  is 
alfo  paid  to  a nurle  in  fome  regiments,  an 
indifpenfably  neceffary  fervant  for  an  hof- 
pital. 


To 
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T o fupply  medicines,  each  private  pays 
a penny  a month ; each  non-commiffioned 
officer  a penny  three  farthings : the  non- 
commiffioned  officers  I call  the  drummers, 
corporals,  and  ferjeants.  At  the  late  war 
eftablifhment  this  amounted  to  about 
eighty  pounds  nine  ffiillings  and  iixpence 
per  annum  in  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
rank  and  file.  The  prefent  peace  eftablifh- 
ment  reduces  it  in  feveral  regiments  about 
ten  pounds.*  The  amount  per  man,  how- 
ever, is  the  fame,  though  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting it  has  lately  been  changed.  In  the 
regulations  of  the  army,  printed  in  1783, 
we  find  this  alteration  is  made,  viz.  that  in 
a regiment  now,  whofe  companies  are  at 
fifty  men  or  under,  feventy  pounds  a year 


* I am  uncertain  whether  the  peace  eftablifhment 
of  every  regiment  of  foot  be  reduced  to  an  equal  ftand- 
ard.  As  the  full  complement  in  time  of  war  was  dif- 
ferent in  different  regiments,  the  peace  eftablifhment 
may  be  lilcewife  different.  In  a regiment  of  636  rank 
and  file,  with  the  non-commiffioned  already  mentioned, 
the  peace  eftablifhment  has  reduced  them  to  400. 
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is  given  to  the  furgeon  in  place  of  pence- 
money,  and  in  regiments  of  a greater  com- 
plement a proportionably  larger  fum.  Be- 
fides  this,  when  the  regiment  is  encamped, 
government  fends  him  a chefl  of  medicines 
as  an  addition  to  the  medicine  money. 

i 

The  complement  of  many  regiments  in 
the  late  war  among  the  regulars,  was  fix 
hundred  and  thirty -fix  privates,  forty-eight 
corporals,  twenty-fix  drummers,  and  thir- 
, ty-fix  ferjeants ; amounting  in  all  to  feven 
hundred  and  forty-fix.  With  refpedt  to 
i the  fea  fervice  I am  entirely  unacquainted 
: therefore,  it  is  to  be  underfiood  as  exempted 
i from  any  remarks  in  this  effay.* 

I shall  now  flate  the  number  in  the 

i if 

fick  report  of  a regiment  of  the  above  com- 
plement at  one  hundred  men,  one  day  with 
: another.  But  we  are  to  obferve,  it  feldom 
i happens  that  it  is  compleat.  It  is  as  fre- 

C quently 

^ It  is  to  the  foot  fervice  I chiefly  confine  myfelf. 
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quently  found  with  lefs  than  the  half ; and, 
perhaps,  at  an  average,  for  twenty  years, 
we  might  ftate  it  at  this.  We  are  to  re- 
member, however,  that  out  of  this  hundred 
men  returned  to  the  furgeon,  not  one  half, 
one  week  with  another,  actually  require  any 
medical  affiftance  whatever.  For  it  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding  to  put  all  that  are  found 
unfit  for  duty,  whether  they  are  fick  or  not, 
into  the  furgeon’s  lift.  Such  men  being 
in  the  number  of  the  regiment,  and  receiv- 
ing pay,  muft  be  accounted  for ; and  there 
is  no  other  place  to  arrange  them  in  daily 
returns  to  the  commanding  officer,  or  thofe 
to  the  War-office,  fo  convenient  as  this. 

If,  then,  it  be  allowed,  that,  at  an  aver- 
age, the  complement  of  the  regiment  being 
compleat,  as  already  mentioned,  a furgeon 
has  never  more  than  fifty  men  to  vifit  daily, 
his  fatigue  cannot  be  fo  great,  when  at  the 
fame  time  we  confider,  that  even  out  of  this 
number,  cut  fingers,  and  trifling  blotches 

on  the  legs,  not  to  mention  fome  that  want 

lhoes, 
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(hoes,  and  others  that  want  other  neceffaries, 
form,  perhaps,  one  third  of  them.  But 
Ihould  the  regiment  not  be  even  half  com- 
pleat,  following  the  fame  proportion,  his 
patients  are  reduced  Hill  to  one  half  lefs ; 
fo  that,  at  an  average,  they  are  not  above 
twenty-five. 

It  will  hence  appear,  that  he  has  leifure 
fufficient  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
really  fick ; to  refle<3  on  the  nature  of  their 
difeafes ; to  weigh  the  fymptoms ; to  turn 
over  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  fub- 
jedl;  to  compare  it  in  his  mind  with  fimi- 
lar  cafes  he  has  met  with  in  his  pra&ice  ; 
to  obferve  the  exadt  effects  of  the  medicines 
exhibited ; and  to  change  or  continue  them 
as  the  cafes  may  require. 

Those  who  attend  the  fick  in  large  hof- 
pitals,  not  only  in  general  vifit  a much  greater 
number  of  ordinary  houfe-patients  daily, 
but  over  and  above  attend,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
tenfive  private  practice.  It  is  the  diftance, 

for 
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for  the  ffloft  part,  that  our  patients  dwell 
from  one  another,  that  caufes  the  fatigue 
of  the  profeffion,  not  their  number  when 
placed  under  one  roof,  as  in  an  hofpital. 
Hence  the  furgeon  of  a regiment  can  have 
very  little  caufe  to  complain  of  great  fa- 
tigue, whofe  number  of  patients,  by  our 
calculation,  which  is  rather  above  than  be- 
low par,  are  fo  few ; and,  if  not  in  his 
hofpital,  are  within  the  limits  of  a town, 
perhaps,  comprized  within  the  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  a mile ; but  fhould  it  be  even  three 
or  four,  to  vilit  them  can  never  be  faid  to 
engrofs  all  his  time j and,  more  efpecially, 
when  the  duty  is  divided  between  him  and 
the  mate,  on  whom  the  greater  lhare  of 
the  bulinefs  generally  falls. 

The  reafon  why  I have  entered  into  this 
difcuffion,  and  pointed  at  the  limited  num- 
ber of  lick  in  a regiment,  will  appear  in 
another  part  of  thefe  obfervations,  where  it 
fhall  bs  our  bulinefs  to  fhew,  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  poffible,  that  the  appointment  of 

mates  \ 
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mates  is  unneceffary ; and  that,  by  a diffe- 
rent regulation,  wherein  they  fhall  be  al- 
together excluded,  the  regimental  practice 
may  be  better  attended  to ; and  not  only 
that,  but  the  office  of  a regimental  furgeon 
gain  more  refpe&ability. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Difficulties  attending  a Regimental 
Surgeons  Station. 


After  what  has  been  premifed,  we 

fhall  now  enquire  a little  into  fome  diffi- 
culties which  a regimental  furgeon  has  to 
encounter  in  the  right  difcharge  of  his 
duty.  Thefe  indeed  we  fhall  find  by  no 
means  few,  and  if  he  be  a man  of  a humane 
and  tender  difpofition,  are  fuch  as  will 
caufe  him  many  hours  uneafinefs  and  dil- 

quietude. 


For  furely  it  is  matter  of  great  concern, 
and  muft  prefs  not  a little  on  our  feelings 
as  men,  to  fee  a poor  unhappy  patient  des- 
titute frequently  of  almoft  every  thing  fit 
for  his  fituation ; deftitute  of  a proper  bed 
to  lie  on;  deftitute  of  lodgings  properly 

fuited  to  his  prefent  diftrefs ; deftitute  of 
v proper 
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proper  food  or  cordials  to  fupport  nature 
in  its  languifhing  (late  ; and,  in  a word, 
deftitute  of  almoft  every  thing  which  he 
ought  to  have,  which  his  prefent  diftrefs 
loudly  calls  for,  and  which  are  often  abfo- 

lutely  and  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  his 

■ 

recovery. 

v . _\X  — —t  t . , , . . , ...  s ? t 
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That  this  is  no  exaggerated  defcription 
will  appear  evident,  when  we  confider  the 
houfes  the  foldiers  are  billeted  on  ; and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  ufed  in 
towns  where  the  regiment  is  quartered, 
when  hofpitals  cannot  be  hired. 

The  billets  in  England,  and,  I may  add, 

in  Scotland,  are  always  in  public-houfes  ; 

• 

and  the  landlord  never  fails  to  look  on  the 
foldiery  not  only  as  a nuifance,  but  as  a 
great  drawback  on  the  profits  of  his  bu- 
finefs.  They  are  treated  coldly,  and  fre- 
quently lodged  poorly.  The  places  alloted 
for  them  are  generally  fome  uninhabited 

t 

garret  or  lumber-room,  where  the  very  air 

they 
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, they  are  obliged  to  breathe  is  fo  vitiated, 
as,  at  firft  entrance,  confiderably  to  affed  a 
perfon  unaccuftomed  to  it. 

• » 1 * • * • * 4 ^ .. 

If  the  landlord  has  no  garret,  he  has, 

perhaps,  fome  backhoufe,  where  he  ereds 
a few  dirty  beds.  Such  places  are  fet  apart 
for  the  foldiers,  becaufe  fit  for  no  other  ufe. 
The  clothes  on  their  beds  are  frequently 
fo  fcanty,  and  fo  much  worn,  as  even  in 
fummer  to  be  almoft  unfit  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  fhould  it  happen  to  be  cold  win- 
ter weather,  altogether  inefficient.  This 
often  brings  on  catarrhal  affedions,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  other  more  violent 
difeafes  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  not  un- 
frequently  ending  in  death.- 

It  rnufl  be  obvious  that  this  will  affed 
the  furgeon  in  his  pradice ; for,  we  need 
not  add,  that  while  the  caufe  exiflis, 
the  difeafe  muft  continue.  The  moil  ju- 
dicious plans  of  pradice  may  be  laid  down, 

but,  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  will  be 

next 
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next  to  impoffible  they  can  prove  fuc- 
cefsful. 

| ' \ T 

That  this  is  a true  ilate  of  the  fadt 
many  a poor  foldier  can  teflif y,  and,  on 
my  profeffional  vifits  to  them,  what  I have 
too  often  had  occafion  to  lament : the  more 

fo,  as  it  was  not  in  my  power,  in  this  re- 

% 

fpedt,  to  afford  them  relief.  The  truth 
is,  that  many  a prifoner  in  his  cell  is  better 
lodged  than  we  find  many  of  the  foldiery  in 
billets ; yet  will  they  feldom  complain,  if 
their  fituation  be  at  all  tolerable.  If  com- 
plaints, indeed,  are  made  to  their  officers, 
redrefs,  as  far  as  can  be  had,  is  given.  A 
meffage  is  fent  to  the  billet -mailer  to  defire 
him  to  change  the  billets  of  the  foldiers 
fo  treated ; or  oblige  the  publicans  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  better  accommodations;  but 
this  is  feldom  productive  of  much  good  : 
for  fhould  the  magiflrate  interpofe,  which 
fometimes  is  the  cafe,  and  the  landlords  be 
reprimanded,  perhaps  fined,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  give  them  better  ufage,  ill-nature 

D 


gene- 
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generally  takes  place  on  both  Tides  ; the 
landlord  and  his  family  hill  prove  haughty  ; 
the  foldier  retorts  it  by  behaving  impro- 
perly, and  taking  every  ftolen  opportunity 
of  committing  mifdemeanors.  Thus  nei- 
ther party  is  pleafed.  The  landlord  abufes 
the  foldier— the  foldier  the  landlord.  Thofe 
neceffaries  with  which  he  is  obliged  by  law 
to  furnifh  the  foldier,  are  not  only  given 
with  reluctance,  but  are  often  of  the  word: 
quality. 


Their  fmall  beer  is  what  I have  chiefly 
now  in  view ; for  on  thefe,  as  well  as  many 
occafions,  it  is  generally  vapid,  and  unfit  to 
be  drank.  Hence  it  frequently  becomes  the 
caufe  of  cholics,  diarrhoeas,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels,  that  prove  not  a little 
troublefome  to  remove ; and  cannot  be  com- 
pletely cured  till  the  caufe  ceafes,  and  a 
change  is  made  in  this  article,  which  is  not 
always  in  the  power  of  the  furgeon  to  ac- 
complifh,  and  who  can  only  attempt  a re- 
medy by  a complaint  to  the  officer,  which 

. as 
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as  often  fails  of  the  end  in  view,  as  it 
obtains  it. 

We  mud;  acknowledge,  that  the  pub- 
licans are  greatly  opprelfed,  efpecially  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  military.  It  appears 
very  unfair  to  burthen  this  clafs  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjedts  with  fo  heavy  a tax, 
while  all  other  defcriptions  of  men  are  ex- 
empted, and  while  they  at  the  fame  time 
pay  their  juft  proportion  of  the  other  taxes 
of  the  ftate.  I fpeak  here  of  Great  Britain  ; 
it  is  different  in  Ireland the  diftribuiion  of 
billets  there  is  more  equal : private  houfes 
as  well  as  public  are  fubjedt  to  them. 

With  refpedt  to  the  publican,  he  furely 
has  no  profit  by  a foldier’s  cuftom.  Such 
as  hold  this  plea,  have  built  their  reafons 
on  a wrong  foundation.  His  pay,  it  is  well 
known,  is  barely  fufficient  to  purchafe  him 
neceffary  food.  Let  me  fuppofe  each  foldier 
fpends  three-pence  daily  in  his  landlord’s 
houfe,  which  is  half  his  full  pay,  even  this 


is 
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is  no  equivalent  for  the  trouble  and  expence 
he  proves  to  him,  I believe,  however,  it  will 
be  readily  granted,  this  is  a fum  no  private 
foldier  can  afford  to  fpend. 

That  foldiers  frequently  get  drunk,  I 
acknowledge,  -y  but  this  is  not  always  at 
their  own  expence.  They  are  often  jobbing 
through  the  town,  when  not  on  duty ; 
their  wages  for  this  is  fometimes  a pot  of 
beer,  or  the  like  : this  may  or  may  not  be 
at  their  billets,  juft  as  occafion  ferves,  or  as 
the  landlord  has  a job  for  them. 

I remember  to  have  heard  a publican 
declare,  that  his  foldiers  (I  have  forgot  the 
number  he  had  billeted  on  him)  coft  him 
no  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  fterling  a year  in 
fmall  beer  alone.*  Let  us  ftate  it  even  at 

half, 

* I have  been  in  inns  in  the  Weft  of  England 
where  52  foldiers,  and  fome  officers,  were  billeted  on 
an  innkeeper  at  once  : not  for  a night,  on  a march,  but 
for  a continuance.  If  each  of  thefe  was  paid  out,  at 

is,  a week,  it  would  amount  to  2I.  12s.  weekly  ; 

but. 
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half,  and  it  is  ftill  a heavy  tax } and  when 
we  coniider,  that  they  are  furnifhed  with 
other  necelfaries  likewife,  it  becomes  a 
farther  oppreffion.  This  man  kept  a large 
inn.  Small  public-houfes  are,  however, 
proportionally  burthened.  In  a country  fuch 
as  near  London,  where  fire-wood  and  coals 
are  dear,  the  article  of  fire  itfelf  is  no  fmall 
tax  during  the  winter.  This  the  foldier  is 
allowed,  and  this  he  will  have,  if  poflible. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  ever  fince  I knew 
any  thing  of  the  army  and  its  cuftoms, 
that  there  are  other  defcriptions  of  men  on 
whom  juftice  would  equally  require  foldiers 
to  be  billeted.  The  butcher  and  baker  I 
have  chiefly  now  in  view.  Thefe  receive 
more  of  the  foldier’s  pay  than  the  publican  : 
for  the  foldier  may  drink,  but  he  mufi  eat. 
It  will  not  be  an  over  rate  if  I fay,  a foldier’s 

bread 


but,  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  is  a more  common  price 
in  thofe  parts,  when  foidiers  provide  themfelves.  This 
is  an  enormous  tax  : it  is,  however,  in  times  of  war 
that  publicans  are  fo  burthened  with  them. 
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bread  and  butcher’s  meat  ftands  him  in  two 
/hillings  and  two-pence  a week,  /.  e.  half  a 
pound  of  meat  a day  at  two-pence,  which 
amounts  to  one  /hilling  and  two-pence  a 
week ; and  three  halfpence  a day  for  bread, 
which  is  ten-pence  halfpenny.  I might 
rate  it  at  two  /hillings  and  four-pence  a 
week.  T.  he  price  that  the  lower  public- 
houfes  board  their  foldiers  at  (for  fome  do 
board  them)  is  four-pence  a day.  This  is 
much  more  than  a publican  gains  by  a fol- 
dier.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  but- 
chers and  bakers,  having  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior  gains  by  the  military,  ihould  be  equally 
lubjedied  to  the  tax  of  billets. 

But  there  are  inconveniences  yet  re- 
maining that  attend  foldiers  always  billeted 
in  public-houfes,  and  obliged  to  live  there  : 
I mean  the  temptation  to  drink.  We  know, 
indeed,  they  will  drink  whether  they  dwell 
in  public  or  private  houfes  ; but  in  the  for- 
mer the  temptation  is  greater  than  in  the 
latter ; for,  being  fo  convenient,  if  they 

have 
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have  a penny  they  will  fpend  it  in  liquor, 
though  they  ffiould  not  poffefs  another  to 
buy  them  bread. 

In  a butcher’s  or  a baker’s’  houfe  thefe 
temptations  would  be  lefs  ; and  another  ad- 

i 

vantage,  I apprehend,  would  follow  : they 
would  be  lefs  liable  to  contract  debts.  For 
though  the  military  laws  be  fo  ftrid:  as  to 
oblige  the  commanding  officer,  on  coming 
into  new  quarters,  to  fend  a drum  round  the 
town  to  cry  down  the  men’s  credit,  beyond 
a day’s  pay,  and  this  on  pain  of  being 
caffiiered  if  he  negledts  it,  yet  many  of 
them  hnd  means  to  get  more  credit  than 
they  can  difcharge.  The  confequence  is, 
that  on  leaving  the  town  they  leave  behind 
a bad  name,  and  are  the  caufe  of  bad  ufaee 
to  thofe  that  fucceed  themj  but  this  is  not 
all — this  very  thing  is  the  caufe  of  defertion. 

For  ffiould  their  debts  be  difcovered  to 
the  commanding  officer,  and  they  put  on 
ftoppages  for  the  purpofe  of  payment,  the 

pittance 
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pittance  they  now  receive  being  infufficient 
to  purchafe  them  meat,  they  are,  I may  fay, 
forced  to  defert ; they  cannot  ftarve ; the 
cravings  of  nature  muft  be  fatisfied. 

But  it  is  not  the  private  alone  that  is 
the  fufferer  by  conftantly  living  in  a billet ; 
the  officer  is  in  like  manner  fubjed  to  the 
lame.  He  experiences  many  inconveniences, 
from  it : he  muft  buy  his  food  at  almoft 
double  the  fum  he  would  pay  in  a private 
family ; for  he  muft  pay  at  the  common 
rate  of  the  traveller,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
pays  double  the  value  of  every  article  he 
needs,  while  on  his  journey.  This  is  exadly 
the  fituation  of  the  officer.  If  he  is  frugal, 
he  will  receive  bad  treatment ; at  leaft  ne- 
gled  will  be  his  lot  5 and  ffiould  he  expend 
even  double  his  fubfiftence,  he  will  feldom 
receive  from  the  mafter  of  an  inn  ever  civil 
treatment.* 

In 

# The  publicans  fometimes  tell  the  officer,  that  by 
his  cuftom  they  expedt  to  be  reimburfed  for  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  the  foldiers  billets:  this  I have  myfelr 
been  told. 
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In  a private  houfe  he  would,  in  a great 
meafure,  be  exempted  from  this ; his  room 
or  billet  would,  in  all  probability,  be  more 
commodious,  and  his  board  would  Hand 
him  in  confiderably  lefs,  provided  he  chofe 
to  eat  at  his  billet.  To  a fubaltern  this  is 
no  final  1 confideration.  But  I have  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  this  head.  I fhall  now 
return  to  the  farther  confideration  of  the 

I * r 

difficulties  attending  a furgeon’s  pra&ice 
when  the  privates  are  in  billets. 

Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have  feveral  men 
ill  of  dangerous  fevers,  and  no  hofpital  to 
remove  his  patients  to ; for  this  really  fome- 
times  is  the  cafe,  from  the  great  diflike  and 
averfion  people  in  general  have  to  let  houfes 

>• 

' for  fuch  purpofes. 

| 

When  this  happens,  he  muft  attend  them 
at  their  billets.  I have  already  pointed  out 
the  frequent  inconvenience  of  thefe  even  to 
perfons  in  health  : What,  then,  muft  they  be 

E 
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in  ficknefs  ? — bad  beyond  defer iption.  Per- 
haps the  chief  part  of  the  cure  confifts,  in 
thefe  cafes,  in  pure  air.  But  the  poor  fol- 
dier  is  mounted  up  in  a.  clofe,  foul,  dark, 
garret.  At  other  times  again  the  billet  is 
pervious  to  every  blajft.  Extremes  are 
equally  bad.  What  can  the  furgeon  do  in 
fuch  a dilemma,  with  fo  powerful  an  oppo- 
nent to  his  meafures  ? — alas ! but  little.  His 
preferiptions  may  be  judicious ; his  atten- 
tion great ; and  his  attendance  regular ; yet 
he  will  Only  have  the  mortification  of  feeing 
his  advice  fruflrated,  and  his  patient  every 
hour  finking,  till  death  in  a fhort  time 
clofes  the  feene. 

Were  examples  neceflary  to  prove  what 
. is  here  advanced,  I might  quote  feveral ; but 
I fhall  content  myfelf  with  hinting  at  one 
cafe  only : here  the  patient’s  life  was  loft 
from  no  other  caufe  than  the  badnefs  of 
his  accommodations  in  his  billet  during  a 
typhus,  which  at  firfi:  did  not  put  on  a 

more  than  ordinary  bad  appearance;  but 

every 
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every  thing  confpired  to  render  recovery 
impoffible  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  It 
was  in  the  unfavourable  fpring  of  1782, 
fome  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
fluenza  which  in  May  and  June  fpread  over 
the  kingdom.  I think  it  was  in  the  month 
of  March.  The  feafon  was  extremely  in- 
temperate, and  the  billet  among  the  word 
I ever  faw.  It  was  perfect  mortar  around 
his  bed,  which  ftuck  to  the  feet  the  lame 
as  if  in  the  ftreets ; and  the  room  pervious 
both  to  wind  and  rain.  In  this  fort  of 
apartment  were  feveral  beds,  occupied  by 
the  other  foldiers.  No  change  of  billet 
could  be  procured ; for  no  publican  would 
receive  a fick  man,  for  fear  of  contagion  : 
neither,  as  yet,  could  any  one  be  prevailed 
on  to  let  a houfe  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  regimental  fick.  After  this  poor  man’s 
death,  and  fome  other  misfortunes  of  almofl 
a fimilar  nature,  when  the  commanding 
officer  determined  to  have  a houfe  for  an 
hofpital,  if  it  was  to  be  purchafed  for  money, 
and  one  was  with  difficulty  procured,  it  was 

not 
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not  better  than  the  billets : even  worfe  than 
feveral  of  them.  In  all  fuch  cafes  the  belt 
medical  treatment  mull  ever  be  fruftrated. 

Another  difficulty  that  the  furgeon, 
perhaps,  labours  under,  is  the  want  of  a 
good,  careful,  and  tender  nurfe.  A very 
great  deal  depends  on  this  fervant.  It  is 
altogether  impoffible  for  the  furgeon  to  be 
prefent  with  his  patient  on  all  occafions, 
when  he  wants  fuch  affiflance  as  a nurfe- 
tender  can  give ; and,  was  it  even  conve- 
nient, and  he  willing,  he  cannot  be  fo 
ufeful  in  this  refpeCt  as  a nurfe.  She  ought 
to  be  with  the  patient  on  all  occafions,  and 
almoft  conffimtly ; fnce  it  is  her  duty  to 
adminifter  both  drink  and  medicines  with  T* 
care  and  punctuality  ; the  laid,  at  the  exaCt 
times  the  furgeon  orders  them ; for  ffiould 
any  negleCt  happen  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
medicines,  if  not  productive  of  worfe  effects, 
it  may  at  leaft  retard  the  patient’s  recovery. 
Suppofe  them  neither  given  in  the  quantity 
prefcribed,  nor  at  proper  intervals,  the 

effects 
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effie&s  which  the  prefcriber  expected  may 
not  follow;  and  Ihould  the  negledt  be  kept 
a fecret  from  him,  it  may  produce  an  un- 
necefiary  change  in  the  plan,  to  fay  no 
worfe,  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  with  no 
advantage,  if  not  detriment  to  the  patient. 
Every  one  much  converfant  with  the  lick 
knows  the  inattention  of  the  generality  of 
nurfes,  for  fometimes  both  his  pra&ice  and 
reputation  fuffer  by  it. 

Though  I have  mentioned  here  a female 
nurle,  in  the  army  this  is  not  always  eafily 
procured.  Indeed,  a careful  orderly > or  man, 
appointed  to  this  duty,  will  anfwer  tolerably 
well ; but  he  is  to  continue,  not  to  be 
changed  every  week,  or  lefs,  as  is  fome- 
times done,  lince  it  takes  fome  time  to  qua- 
| lify  him  for  the  office.  What  in  the  army 
I is  filed  a nurfe,  and  has  already  in  this  work 
} been  fo  denominated,  is  more  properly  the 
houfekeeper  ; the  cooks  and  caters  for  all 
I the  patients  in  the  hofpital,  makes  drinks, 

| and  prepares  other  medicines  that  require 

culinary 

' * 
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culinary  treatment.  She  (liquid  have  a com- 
mand, and  be  allowed  an  authority  over  the 
Other  orderlies , to  keep  them  fteady  to  their 
refpedtive  duties. 

And,  farther,  with  regard  to  the  cham- 
ber-nurfes  or  orderlies  duty  : great  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  patient’s  calls  of  nature; 
he  is  not  to  be  left  to  his  own  feeble  effoits 
to  rife  to  the  pot,  &c.  as  I have  too  often 
feen  the  cafe;  fuch  exertions  in  certain 
acute  difeafes,  not  to  mention  the  cold  that 
he  will  catch,  may  be  very  detrimental  to 
his  recovery ; or,  through  want  of  ability, 
he  may  wet,  or  otherwife  dirty  himfelf ; all 
which,  by  the  prefence  and  affiflance  of  the 
orderly,  will  be  prevented.  Attention  is 
Jikewife  to  be  had  to  the  manner  even  he 
lies  in  bed,  whether  he  lies  in  an  eafy  po- 
rtion or  otherwife ; attention  to  the  lbate 
of  his  tongue,  I mean  his  mouth,  lips,  &c. 

to  keep  them  moift,  f°ft,  an^  as  c^ean  ;:is 
poffible;  if  his  teeth  fur,  or  become  en- 

crufted,  to  wipe  them  frequently,  and  fe- 
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veral  other  miriutite  of  this  nature,  which 
the  furgeon  may  give  him  in  charge,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negle&ed.  And 
if,  at  the  fame  time,  he  has  blifters  open, 
or  other  fores,  either  accidental,  or  made  as 
an  affiftance  to  his  recovery,  attention  to 
[ -keep  them  well  dreffed,  and  as  eafy  to  his 
feelings  as  poffible ; otherwife  an  irritation 
will  be  kept  up,  which  may  conflderably 
i difturb  the  fyffem,  not  to  be  allayed  till 
this  caufe  is  removed.  For  this  is  more  the 
nuifes  than  the  furgeon’s  province,  iince  it 
' may  not  be  in  his  power  to  vifit  him  above 
twice  a day  at  moil:,  while  the  nurle  or 
orderly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conflantly  pre- 
fent,  and  from  habit,  and  practice  in  fuch 
fort  of  attendance,  which,  to  fome,  may 
feem  “ trifles  light  as  air/’  but,  in  reality, 
are  of  great  moment  in  the  recovery  of 
health,  fine  becomes  far  more  expert  in,  and 
; tender,  than  either  the  furgeon  or  others 
: lefs  accuftomed  to  fuch  things  generally  are. 
Attention  muft  likewife  be  paid  to  the  fleep 
I which  the  patient  gets,  and  its  duration1* 

whether 
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whether  found  and  refrefhing,  or  only  a 
fort  of  coma-vigil  j whether  with  the  eyes 
properly  fhut,  or  half  open  j attention  to 

the  ftate  of  his  intellects ; whether  his  ideas 

/ 

be  confuted  or  clear,  on  his  awaking  from 
deep;  with  many  things  of  this  nature, 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  furgeon  to 
know,  and  for  which  he  muft  entirely  rely 
on  the  veracity  and  vigilant  care  of  the 
nurfe  : for  an  error  here  may  be  called  an 
error  in  the  firft  conco&ion,  and  may  lead 
him  aftray  in  his  fubfequent  prescriptions. 
It  is  from  the  relation  he  receives  in  this 
refpeCt  that  he  will,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
guided,  and  either  continue,  or  change  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  or  can  form  fome 
prognoftic  of  the  future  event. 

Instead,  however,  of  fuch  nurfes,  or 

chamber  attendants,  the  regulations  of  many 

regiments  only  allow  what  is  termed  an 

orderly  man,  /.  <.  a foldier  from  the  fame- 

company  with  the  patient.  What  attention 

can  in  general  be  expedted  from  a clumfy, 
0 heed- 
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heedlefs  foldier,  ordered  on  a duty  he  greatly 
dillikes  from  its  nature,  as  well  as  from  the 
confinement  to  which  it  fubjedts  him  ? For 
the  mod:  part,  he  is  only  anxious  for  the 
expiration  of  the  time  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
main on  this  duty,  w'hich  is  twenty-four 
hours,  for  he  is  often  changed  daily. 

But  fuppofe  him  pofTeffed  of  feelings 
enough,  and  ready  to  do  as  far  as  in  his 
power  for  his  fick  comrade  (I  am  ready 
to  own  I have  found  many  deferving  the 
higheft  commendation  here)  that  he  is  not 
only  willing  to  attend  to  the  directions  given 
him,  but  feduloufly  puts  them  in  execu- 
tion ; and  who,  in  a few  days,  might  be 
tolerably  well  qualified  to  anfwer  the  place 
of  a female ; yet  his  attendance  is  only  a 
day.  Next  comes  another,  perhaps  as  bruit- 
ifh  as  this  man  was  gentle  and  tender  ; into 
' whofe  head  all  the  men  on  earth  could  not 
i inflil  a fingle  idea  of  the  duty  he  is  to  dis- 
charge j or>  at  lead,  will  pay  no  more  re- 
; gard,  than  if  he  did  not  comprehend  it. 

F It 
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It  is  well,  indeed,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  man  is  only  for  a day.  But,  alas  1 
in  the  doubtful  period  of  a fever,  what 
changes  for  the  worfe  will  a day  produce, 
where  bad  attendance  is  given,  or,  perhaps, 
the  patient  altogether  negledted ! changes 
which  the  moft  judicious  of  the  faculty 
may  not  afterwards  be  able  to  obviate  ! 

Though  thefurgeon  gives  him  charges, 
repeated  charges,  relative  to  what  he  is  to 
do  for  the  patient,  and  even  with  threats 
of  punishment,  if  neglected,  yet,  as  foon  as 
he  is  gone,  will  this  fellow  either  go  about 
his  own  amufement,  or,  if  he  finds  any  one 
to  give  him  liquor,  or  poffefies  any  money 
himfelf  to  purchafe  it,  haften  to  get  drunk 
In  the  houfe  (I  fpeak  now  of  the  fick  in  their 
billets)  never  once,  perhaps,  thinking  more 
of  the  patient  till  the  furgeon’s  next  vifit,  or 
till  he  be  relieved  next  day  by  a third  man  of 
the  fame  company,  and  fo  on,  till  the  unfor- 
tunate fufferer  either  dies,  or  nature  gets  the 

better  of  thefe  obstacles,  and  recovers  him. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  attendance  given  the  Tick  in 
billets ; the  attendance  in  the  regimental 
hofpital,  when  under  the  fame  regulations, 
is  oftentimes  little  better ; and  fuch  are  the 
difficulties  that  oppofe  the  furgeon  s iuc- 
, cefsful  pra&ice ! 

Should  he  be  detected  in  this  negledl 
of  duty,  and  fent  to  the  black  hole  * what 
purpofe  does  it  ferve  ? The  next  that  comes, 
perhaps,  adts  little  better ; or,  fuppofe  the 
contrary,  more  mifchief  has  already  been 
done  the  patient  by  the  fottifh  idlenefs  of 
this  man,  than  can  afterwards  be  retrieved. 
Here  the  furgeon’s  character  may  be  at 
ftake,  and  his  patient  loft ; while  he  has 
not  only  this  to  lament,  which  every  man 
of  feeling  and  humanity  will  bewail,  but 
the  commanding  officer,  alfo,  may  blame 
him,  when  he  little  deferves  it.  This, 
ffiould  it  happen,  is  heaping  Pelion  upon 
Offa,  grievance  upon  grievance : and  this, 

furely, 

* A place  of  confinement  for  {lighter  mifdemea- 
nors  in  the  army. 

[ • 
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furely,  is  no  finall  misfortune  under  which 
a regimental  practitioner  labours.  Nay,  if 
he  willies  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his 
profellion  as  an  honelt  man,  it  is  what  mull 
give  him  many  hours  of  bitter  regret,  and 
fad  mortification. 

Though  I have  painted  the  fituation 
of  billets  in  this  unfavourable  light,  as 
what  moll  generally  happens,  yet  here, 
likewife,  we  find  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
publicans  pay  much  greater  regard  to  the 
foldiers  billeted  on  them ; and  Ihould  any 
of  them  fall  fick,  aCl  towards  them  with 
much  tendernefs  and  humanity.  It  is  in 
this  walk  of  life  as  in  others  j there  are  to 
be  found  in  it  a variety  of  difpofitions. 

As  far  as  my  obfervations  have  yet 
reached  in  this  way,  the  fmall  public-houfe 
keepers  prove  fhe  moll  civil,  and  are  the 
moll  tender  to  their  foldiers.  One  reafon  I 
would  give  for  it  is,  that  the  foldier  and  the 
people  he  is  billeted  with  are  more  on  a level 
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in  point  of  rank,  and  hence  more  familiarity 
takes  place  between  them.  Familiarity  here 
does  not,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  breed  con- 
tempt; on  the  contrary,  it  fofters  friend- 
£hip,  and  a ftrong  attachment  is  frequently 
formed.  Where  this  happens,  the  foldier 
lives  as  happily  as  the  people’s  circum- 
ftances  and  the  nature  of  the  billet  will 
afford ; and  he  may  be  faid  to  <tf  fare  fump- 
“ tuoufly  every  day,”  when  compared  to 
many  of  his  fellow  foldiers.  He  eats  out 
of  the  fame  difh,  and  drinks  out  of  the  fame 
cup  with  his  landlord  and  family,  and, 
often,  at  little  or  no  expence. 

Another  reafon  I would  affign  is,  that 
many  of  thefe  people  have  fons  in  the  army ; 
this  again  begets  fympathy ; they  are  kind 
to  the  foldier  in  hopes  it  may  be  repaid  to 
their  children,  in  like  manner,  living  at  the 
mercy  of  others  in  fome  different  part  of 
his  Majefly’s  dominions.  It  is  parental 
tendernefs ; it  is  piety ; and  may  their  wifhes 
be  fulfilled,  and  their  fons  placed  among 
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people  equally  difpofed  to  hofpitality  and 
humanity  ! 

How  happy  have  I been  on  finding  a 
fick  foldier  quartered  on  fuch  a houfe, 
where  the  miftrefs  was  his  nurfe,  and  who 
cheerfully  adminiftered  to  his  relief,  as  faF 
as  her  little  wealth  would  permit  j nay, 
often,  with  an  anxiety  and  affeCtion  fimilar 
to  a mother.  Here  my  orderly  man  gave 
me  no  concern.  My  directions  were  never 
given  to  him,  but  to  this  good  woman,  who 
would  never  fail  to  put  them  in  execution, 
either  herfelf  or  by  fome  of  her  family ; or, 
when  family  affairs  prevented,  was  fuch  a 
check  on  the  orderly,  by  threatening  a dif- 
covery  if  he  negleCted,  as  made  him  more 
fteady  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Well  compounded  cordials,  or  fome 
light  food,  properly  prepared  and  fitted  to 
the  patient’s  condition,  is  frequently  a great 
help  to  keep  up  his  ftrength,  and  aflifl:  in 
forwarding  his  cure.  Can  fuch  nurfes  as 

we 
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we  have  been  defcribing  under  the  name 
of  orderlies,  prepare  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
fuppofe  them  furnifhed  with  the  materials, 
which  a ftomach  fo  difordered,  fo  weak, 
can  either  relifh  or  digeft  ? A pudding  of 
any  kind  they  know  not  how  to  make ; for 
1 there  is  but  little  variety  of  cookery  ufed 
among  the  privates.  Even  panada,  or  wa- 
ter-gruel, which  require  the  lead  fkill  in 
preparing  of  any  food  for  the  fick,  is  truely 
but  ill  managed  when  left  to  an  orderly’s 
cooking.  In  the  greater  number  of  billets, 
whatever  of  this  fort  is  neceffary,  he  muft 
prepare,  or  the  patient  muft  want  it. 

The  entire  want  of  cordials  is  another 
difficulty  which  oppofes  the  furgeon’s  en- 
deavours. I muft  not  fay  he  has  it  not 
always  in  his  power  to  compofe  them  for 
his  patient ; but  I may  fay,  he  too  fel- 
dom  does  compofe  them.  I hint  now  at 
the  ufe  of  wine.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  there 
is  no  fund  for  this  purpofe ; and  if  cordials 
of  any  kind,  attended  with  expence,  are  or- 
dered, 
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dered,  they  muft  either  be  charged  to  the 
lick  man’s  account,  or  the  lurgeon  mull 
furnilh  them  out  of  the  medicine-money. 
Out  of  this  they  undoubtedly  Ihould  come, 
if  it  will  afford  it— but  of  this  fubjed: 
hereafter. 

An  d with  refpedl  to  wine,  one  of  the  bell 
of  all  cordials,  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is 
to  be  procured  is  fo  fmall,  that  little  can  be 
afforded.  We  faid  before,  that  in  many 
regiments  thirty  pounds  a year  was  the  foie 
allowance  for  hofpital  hire,  for  a nurfe,  and 
for  wine.  The  nurfe’s  (houfekeeper)  wages, 
if  a female,  which  Ihould  always  be  pre- 
ferred, will  abforb  nine  pounds  two  Ihillings 
and  lixpence  per  annum  of  it ; and  the 
hofpital,*  with  fire  and  utenfils  (the  hire 
muff  depend  always  on  the  place  and  con- 
veniency  of  the  houfe)  will  leave  little  of 
the  remainder.  Half  a guinea  a week  I 

have  1 


* In  fome  towns  the  corporation  furnilhes  it  free, 
and  with  coals  alfo.  It  is  fo  in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 
This  is  a very  rare  occurrence. 
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have  known  paid : it  is  true,  we  find  it 
fometimes  cheaper,  but  this  mud  ever  de- 
pend on  circumftances. 

A bottle  or  two  of  wine  in  fome  cafes 
, proves  of  little  fervice.  Many  cafes  have 
occurred  in  practice,  where  a bottle  or  two 
a day,  perhaps,  for  more  than  a week’s  con  - 
tinuance,  is  too  little  an  allowance.  A bot- 
tle or  two  of  wine  in  a low  nervous,  or  in 
a putrid  fever,  may  prove  of  no  effedt,  when, 
perhaps,  if  continued,  it  might  be  the  chief 
means  to  hop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe ; 
or,  at  lead,  to  enable  the  patient  to  bear  up 
the  better  under  it,  by  the  fupport  it  affords 
to  the  failing  vis  vitas,  and  the  tonic  power 
and  energy  it  conveys  to  the  nervous  fydem. 
Yet,  if  the  furgeon  goes  beyond  three  or 
four  bottles  in  the  courfe  of  as  many  weeks, 

if  the  fever  and  the  indication  for  wine  con- 
• 

tinue  fo  long,  he  will  feldom  fail  of  receiv- 
ing a caution  to  be  fparing  in  its  ufe*  and 
i yet,  as  we  have  faid,  the  patient’s  life  is 
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frequently  owing  to  the  liberal,  though  ju- 
dicious ufe  of  wine. 

It  is  not,  however*  an  uncommon  thing, 
at  lead  in  a regiment  wherein  I ferved,  for 
the  captains  to  order  wine,  at  their  own  ex- 
pcnce,  for  the  fick  men  of  their  refpedtive 
companies.  In  this,  the  gentlemen  of  this 
corps  have  great  merit.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  another  in  his  Majedy’s  fervice,  where 
humanity  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
privates  under  their  command  are  more 
confpicuous ; nor  is  there  fcarcely  to  be 
found  a man  of  greater  humanity  and  ten- 
dernefs  towards  them  than  their  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Where  fuch  a dilpoiition  is  found 
in  a fuperior  officer,  it  has  doubly  happy 
effedts,  as  the  example  is  diffufed  among 
the  inferior  officers..*  It  is  with  great  plea- 
fure  I can  bear  this  tedimony  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  officers  that  compofe  this  corps. 
Thus  far  for  the  incoveniencies  arifing  from 

bad 
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bad  billets,  both  to  the  privates  themfelves 
and  to  the  furgeon. 

We  {hall  now  enquire  whether  the  re- 
gimental hofpital  be  altogether  free  from 
inconveniencies.  That  it  is  not,  I know  too 
well  from  experience.  Were  it  always  to 
continue  in  one  place,  the  regulation  or  the 
hofpital  would  be  eafy,  and  improvements 
might  occaiionally  be  made ; but  this  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can  be  the  cafe  in  a marching 
regiment.  Their  fhort  ftay  in  one  place 
fubje&s  them  to  many  inconveniencies  be- 
fides  this ; but  thefe  fhall  be  palled  over,  as 
foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Inconve- 
niencies, indeed,  unlefs  they  become  very 
great  hardlhips,  are  the  expedted  lot  of  a 
foldier,  and  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
fubmit. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjedt : let  us  now 
fuppofe  a houfe  is  procured  for  an  hofpital, 
tolerably  commodious.  This,  however,  is 
1 what  feldom  happens.  For  though  it  has 

hap- 
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happened  in  the  prefent,  it  will  be  a thou- 
fand  to  one,  if  it  happens  in  the  next  quar- 
ters the  regiment  marches  into.  If  it  be 
fmall,  our  patients  are  crowded,  and  the 
half  of  our  fick  cannot  be  admitted.  I have 
leen  it  confift  only  of  two  fmall  rooms, 
one  above  another,  with  the  kitchen,  which 
made  the  ground  floor  ; and  in  each  of  thefe 
no  fewer  than  twelve  men,  though  the  room 
did  not  meafure  above  twelve  feet  by  fif- 
teen,* the  place  being  almofl:  one  conr 
tinued  bed,  without  fpaces  between,  inftead 
of  diftindt  beds.  Into  this  crowded  fpot 
the  word:  cafes  only  were  fent.  Some 
chronic  cafes,  fome  acute  fevers,  punifhed 
men  with  their  backs  fuppurating,  and 
emitting  a fmell  intolerable  even  to  people 
in  health.  For  when  an  officer  finds  a man 
of  the  company  unfit  for  his  duty,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  fend  him  to  the  hofpital, 

though  i 
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one  time.  The  regiment  was  upwards  ot  600  ftrong. 
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though  it  may  be  the  raoft  improper  place 
poflible  for  him,  under  the  prefent  regula- 
tions of  the  army,  the  furgeon  muff  admit 
him,  if  it  be  infifted  on ; and  we  cannot  at 
all  times  find  officers  capable  of  reafoning 
medically.  The  reader  may  judge  what 
' comfort  it  mull  be  to  practice  medicine 
here,  and  how  prejudicial  to  the  recovery 
of  thofe  in  acute  difeafes,  as  well  as  dan^ 
gerous  to  thofe  under  chronic  complaints. 
In  this  houfe,  alfo,  the  ceiling  was  fo  low, 
that  a man  little  above  fix  feet  high  could 
but  juft  ftand  upright  under  it : this  made 
it  ftill  worfe,  from  the  greater  confinement 
of  the  air. 

Confined  air  itfelf  is  the  caufe  not  only 
of  ficknefs,  but  death  among  troops.  The 
nature  of  confined  air,  and  chiefly  fuch 
as  has  been  frequently  breathed  without 
changing,  is  at  this  day  fo  well  underftood, 
that  barely  to  mention  it  is  fufficient.  Thus 
fays  the  judicious  Pringle:  “ Among  the 
caufes  of  ficknefs  and  death  in  an  army, 
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“ the  reader  will  little  expedf  that  I fhould 
“ rank  what  is  intended  for  its  health  and 
prefervation,  the  hofpitals  themfelves 
“ and  that  on  account  of  the  bad  air  and 
“ other  inconveniences  attending  them.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  be  pe- 
netrable to  every  fhower,  which  regimental 
practitioners  alfo  but  too  often  experience, 
even  in  fummer,  it  is  poor  accommodation, 
and  in  winter  intolerable ; nay,  fometimes 
as  bad  as  the  word;  billet.  The  improve- 
ments we  can  make  for  the  fhort  time  we 
expedf  to  occupy  it,  are  either  trifling,  or 
none  at  all ; for  fince  a few  months  is  the 
longeff  date  we  can  promife  ourfelves  in 
the  fame  quarters,  the  commanding  officer 
has  little  encouragement  to  expend  money, 
the  good  of  which  muff  be  chiefly  reaped 
by  the  proprietor. 

t 
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* See  alfo  a paper  on  the  bad  effedts  of  confined 
air,  in  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  3.  by  Sir  Geo.  Baker. 
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I have  feen  the  houfe  fometimes  fo 
fmoky,  that  a fire,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  could  not  be  kindled,  without  the 
patients  being  in  danger  of  fuffocation.  On 
this  account,  it  was  even  with  fome  diffi- 
culty that  victuals  could  be  prepared  for 
them,  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  at 
Tinmouth.  When  fevers  were  in  the  houfe, 
during  the  time  of  drefiing  meat,  the  fick 
felt  an  uncommon  uneafinefs  from  the 
fmoke,  which  was  fo  thick  and  grofs,  that 
it  could  almofi:  be  feltU  Under  thefe  com- 
plicated evils  I was  obliged  to  pra&ice  in 
one  of  the  worfi:  fevers  I have  experienced 
in  the  army. 

The  want  of  a fire  altogether  to  thofe 
under  fome  particular  complaints  not  re- 
quiring confinement  to  bed,  is  a very  chilly 
and  cheerlefs  circumftance.  It  is  fcarcely 
tolerable  to  fit  without  a fire  in  fuch  incle- 
ment weather  as  we  often  experience  in  the 
changeable  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Here 
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the  nurfe,  or  houfekeeper,  and  the  orderlies, 
are  all  difcontented,  and  conftantly  mur- 
muring, and  laying  their  grievances  before 
the  furgeon.  What  can  he  do  ? He  may 
regret  the  fituation  along  with  them,  but 
he  cannot  change  it ; for,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  another  houfe  in  the  place  that  can  be 
procured  for  the  purpofe. 

In  this  fituation,the  houfe-patients  whofe 
complaints  do  not  require  them  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  are  under  great  temptations  to 
drink,  provided  they  have  addrefs  enough 
to  procure  liquor,  and  have  wherewith  to 
purchafe  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  complaints  or  the  medicines 
they  are  taking.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
they  have  their  pay  at  their  own  manage- 
ment, as  when  men  are  fent  into  the  hof- 
pital,  their  pay  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
hofpital  ferjeant,  who  markets  for  them. 
This  is  a wife  regulation.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  have  followers,  who  take  flolen 
opportunities  to  fupply  them  with  drink ; 
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for  though  a centinel  be  conftantly  planted 
before  the  door,  to  prevent  them  from  leav- 
ing the  houfe  without  the  furgeon’s  per- 
miflion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep 
improper  perfons  from  entering,  yet  they, 
not  unfrequently,  find  means  to  bribe  him, 
who,  for  his  fhare  of  the  fpoil,  will  wink 
at  what  his  duty  ftridtly  bids  him  reprefs. 
Thefe  evils  are  not,  either  by  themfelves  or 
the  centinel,  confidered  as  of  much  magni- 
tude 5 yet,  to  many  patients,  they  are  matter 
of  great  moment. 

It  frequently  happens  again,  that  what 
are  called  maligners  are  obliged  to  be  re- 
i ceived  into  the  houfe,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  idle ; 
j who,  in  order  to  keep  from  duty,  feign 
themfelves  fick.  Such  ought  to  be  fhewn 
no  indulgence ; but  a itriCt  watch  Ihould 
be  held  over  all  that  are  thus  fufpe&ed, 
and,  if  found  out,  proper  punilhment  in- 
flicted. Thefe,  for  the  moil  part,  are  fuch 
as  prove  irregular,  and  create  more  trouble 
in  the  hofpital  than  all  the  really  fick.  But 
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if  the  centinel  permits  them  to  wander  out 
of  the  houfe,  or  liquor  to  be  brought  in,  it 
is  long  before  the  impofition  can  be  dis- 
covered, though  the  furgeon  be  ever  fo 
vigilant.  For,  fo  great  will  be  the  confpi- 
racy  among  the  patients,  that  they  will  not 
readily  difcover  one  another : like  other  con- 
fpirators,  however,  they  fometimes  quarrel 
among  themfelves,  when  revenge  dilates 
difcoveries,  and  the  truth  at  laft  comes  to 
light. 

This  is  a grievance,  though  it  may  be 
looked  on  by  fome,  as  of  lefs  confequence 
than  others  we  have  mentioned  : much  of 
this  arifes  from  bad  hofpitals.  Yet,  after 
all,  though  the  lazy  and  impofmg  Ihould 
in  this  manner  prove  troublefome,  a foldier 
fhould  never  be  turned  out  on  the  inviduous 
tale  of  another,  or  from  an  hafty  fit  of  paf- 
fion,  left  a man  really  unable  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  his  duty  fhould  thence  be 
fubje&ed  to  it,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

To  blame  my  brethren  here,  might  in  me 
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feem  invidious,  and  I am  unwilling  to  do 
it.  ’Tis  true,  I have  been  told  of  ferious 
errors  of  this  nature,  but  none  ever  came 
immediately  within  my  own  knowledge. 
The  adjutant  of  a certain  regiment,  a man 
of  ftricft  veracity,  and  who  has  ferved  moft 
of  his  life  in  the  army,  related  to  me  an 
inftance  of  this  kind,  which  happened  fome 
years  previous  to  the  late  war.  Two  men 
came,  it  feems,  into  the  hofpital,  one  of 
whom  the  furgeon,  after  fome  flight  ex- 
amination, pronounced  an  impoftor,  and 
difmifled  him  to  duty ; the  other  was  ad- 
mitted. It  is  probable  he  had  received  a 
hint  that  one  of  them  was  a Jboncer ; but 
the  confequence  was  not  fo  trivial—he  mif- 
took  the  perfon — and  received  him  whom 
he  might  have  difmifled  without  danger ! 
it  would  have  been  more  for  his  credit  had 
he  admitted  both ; for,  like  giving  charity 
to  an  impoftor,  left  we  fhould  miftake,  and 
injure  a deferving  objedt,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  added  in  a ftmilar  manner, 
till  a more  proper  opportunity  had  prefented 
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to  difcover  the  cheat.  The  man  rejected 
in  this  cafe,  as  it  turned  out,  was  then  in  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died.  I would  be  far 
from  laying,  this  was  the  caule  of  his  death  : 
he  might  have  funk  under  the  difeafe,  even 
though  admitted  when  he  firft  defired ; but 
the  furgeon  was  cenfurable  in  as  far  as  it 
appeared,  how  little  pains  he  took  to  invef- 
tigate  his  complaints.  A man’s  behaviour 
on  thefe  occalions  fhould  be  judged  of  from 
his  general  character : if  he  has  been  any 
time  in  the  regiment  this  is  eafily  known. 
Some  of  the  privates  of  good  character  will 
make  it  their  boaft,  that  they  never  miffed 
a guard  when  it  came  to  their  turn ; others 
never  mount  one  but  with  reluctance,  and, 
if  poffible,  will  find  excufes  on  their  duty 
morning,  and  feign  complaints  to  get  them- 
felves  reported  lick.  A furgeon  fhould  take 
fome  pains  to  know  the  characters  of  the 
privates.  He  will  find  his  account  in  it. 
Nor  is  it  fo  difficult  a talk  under  the  ftriCt 
difcipline  of  the  army. 
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The  nurfe,  or  houfekeeper,  of  the  hof- 
pital  in  fome  regiments,  is  a woman  ; in 
others,  a foldier,  to  whom  this  office  is 
allotted  as  his  duty.  Since  a great  part  of 
the  bufinefs  this  fervant  undertakes  is  to 
drefs  the  patient’s  meat,  to  prepare  drinks 
for  the  lick,  and  to  waffi  for  them  (for  they 
ffiould  do  this  at  a ftipulated  price)  a 

woman  is  always  to  be  preferred,  where  a 

' 

choice  can  be  made.  Under  her  there  muff 
be  one,  if  not  more  orderlies.  I think,  in 
general,  there  ought  to  be  two  : one  to 
bring  water,  clean  the  houfe,  and  do  other 
offices,  more  immediately  about  the  nurfe ; 
and  the  other  to  keep  the  patients  rooms 
clean,  carry  them  drinks,  empty  their  pots, 
run  little  melfages  for  them,  and  fuch 
like.  Befides,  in  acute  difeafes,  when  it 
may  be  thought  expedient,  to  lit  all  night 
by  the  patient : one  can  relieve  the  other 
by  their  fitting  up  alternately.  The  nurfe 
may  have  the  care  of  the  medicines  pre- 
fcribed,  which  are  either  to  be  adminiltered 
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by  herfelf,  or,  under  her  infpedion,  by  the 
chamber-orderly. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  hofpital  is  furnifhed 
with  a proper  fet  of  beds,  fheets,  and  bol- 
fters  of  coarfe  linen.  With  refpedt  to  its 
colour,  it  is  a matter  of  little  moment : there- 
fore, whether  they  are  brown  or  bleached 
linen  is  immaterial ; but  that  they  be  ftrong, 
and  clofe  in  the  texture,  is  more  fo.  I would 
prefer  chopped  clean  ftraw  to  flocks,  not 
only  as  being  cheaper,  but  more  wholefome, 
efpecially,  as  the  beds  are  fo  apt  to  get  wet. 
The  ftraw  can  be  eafily  changed  for  fome 
other,  frefh  and  dry,  and  almoft  without 
lofs  of  time  : it  is  not  fo  if  they  fhould  be 
filled  with  flocks.  The  reafon  is  obvious 
why  I advife  the  texture  to  be  clofe— left 
the  ends  of  the  ftraw  protruding  through, 
might,  by  the  fharpnefs  of  its  points,  irri- 
tate the  patient,  and  difturb  him.  The  bol- 
fters  fhould  be  confiderably  wider  than  thofe 
I have  feen,  and  which,  I believe,  were  of 

the  common  fize.  We  know  how  advan- 
tageous 
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fageous  it  frequently  proves,  to  have  the 
patient’s  head  well  raifed.  For  a regiment 
of  the  complement  already  mentioned,  we 
fhould  not  be  provided  with  fewer  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  beds.  Ten  of  thefe 
fhould  be  fmall  beds  for  fingle  patients,  viz. 
for  thofe  in  acute  difeafes,  or  under  other 
complaints,  where  a bed-fellow  cannot  be 
admitted ; the  red:  double,  or  fo  large  as  to 
allow  room  for  two  to  fleep  together.  From 
the  fmall  and  circumfcribed  bounds  of  a re- 
gimental hofpital,  it  is  impoffible,  if  we  have 
many  lick,  that  all  can  have  fingle  beds ; 
and  fince  we  have  always  feveral  in  the 
houfe  that  ail  very  little,  or  whofe  ailments 
do  not  prevent  them  from  admitting  a part- 
ner, we  may  fafely,  and  it  will  be  ceconomy 
to  lay  them  in  the  fame  bed.  Befides,  we 
fhould  always  have  three  or  four  fpare  beds, 
either  for  new  patients,  or  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  that  may  be  wetted,  or  dirtied 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  patient  to  manage 
himfej/,  &c.  I have  fometimes  ufed  two 
in  a day;  for  nothing  is  fo  prejudicial  to 


reco- 
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recovery  as  a wet  or  damp  bed.  Some  of 
thefe  beds  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  flogged 
men  ; and  thefe  fhould  always  be  Angle.  I 
fay,  fet  apart,  becaufe,  from  the  blood,  fu- 
purated  matter  of  their  backs,  and  the  oil, 
unguents,  &c.  applied  to  the  wounds,  the 
beds  are  fo  ftained,  and  fometimes  hard- 
ened, as  to  be  both  unfit  and  unfeemly,  to 
lay  under  a man  with  different  complaints  ; 
fo  that,  I think,  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  folely  for  this  ufe,  with  their  blan- 
kets, fheets,  and  pillows.  Befides,  I have 
found  fome  men  who  had  a great  averflon 
to  them,  merely  from  the  ufe  to  which  they 
had  been  applied.  We  need  not  fear  they 
will  lie  by  as  ufelefs  lumber,  unoccupied; 
we  fhall  find  but  too  frequent  occafion  to 
ufe  them,  if  the  regiment  be  at  all  numerous. 
Every  bed  fhould  have  two  good  blankets, 
and  a coverlet.  We  fhould  guard  thoie  that 
do  not  ail  much,  againfl:  colds  : if  the 
patients  under  acute  complaints  feel  the 
clothes  too  weighty,  it  is  eafier  to  diminifh 

than  add,  provided  we  be  not  furnifhed 

with 
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with  a fupply  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  are 
conveniencies,  however,  we  do  not  always 
find  to  this  extent  in  an  hofpital ; the  want 
of  which  may  be  fome  obftacle  to  the  fur- 
geon  in  his  fuccefsful  practice. 

When  a patient  is  fo  ill  that  it  becomes 
neceflary  for  one  of  the  orderlies  to  fit  by 
him,  be  undertakes  this  duty  under  the 
nurfe’s  infpedtion.  She  makes  a report  of 
his  behaviour  to  the  furgeon  on  his  next 
vifit.  This  part  of  the  difcipline  is  com- 
mendable 3 and,  provided  it  be  properly 
adhered  to,  is  a good  regulation.  But,  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  there  are  many  abufes  here, 
and  when  this  happens,  it  is  a real  grievance 
to  the  furgeon,  who  muft  rely  on  the  re- 
ports he  receives.  We  find  thefe  too  ire- 
! quently  a matter  of  form,  and,  indeed,  often 
falfe  : this  they  do  to  fcreen  their  inatten- 
tion. They  will  anfwer  yes,  or  no,  to  the 
I queftions  afked,  juft  as  its  fuits  them,  or  as 
! they  think  may  pleafe  the  furgeon  : but  if 
i moie  minutely  queftioned,  can  give  no  fa- 

t tisfac- 
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tisfa&ory  anfwers.  Their  falfe  reports  arc  : 
worfe  than  none,  fince  they  may  tend  to 
miflead  the  pra&ice.  He  fhould,  therefore, 
truft  as  little  as  poffible  to  them,  but  en-  | 
deavour  to  fee,  and  examine  every  thing 
himfelf. 

Another  grievance  which  regimental 
furgeons  often  labour  under,  I cannot  pafs 
over  here,  i.  e.  the  murmurs  of  officers,  if 
men  are  not  fo  foon  cured  of  their  com- 
plaints as  their  anxiety  would  have  them. 
The  length  of  time  men  are  kept  in  the  | 
hofpital,  is  commonly  their  topic  when  in 
converfation  with  the  furgeon. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a laudable  thing  in  an 
officer  to  pay  a due  attention  to  the  privates  I 
he  commands ; to  redrefs  their  grievances - 
as  far  as  poffible,  and  to  fee  that  they  are: 
properly  taken  care  of  by  thole  whofe  pro- ! 
vince  it  is  j but  this,  or  rather  a ffiew  of  it,  I 
may  be  carried  to  a degree  very  troublefome, 

and  far  from  commendable,  refpedting  their  , 

medical 
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medical  treatment.  I do  not  know  what  to 
term  this  it  is  not  merit ; yet  Something 
like  it.  I ffiould  be  forry  to  blame  them  for 
any  thing  which  thews  their  care  of  the 
foldiers,  but  this  may,  and,  I verily  believe, 
is,  over  done  by  fome ; and,  I fear,  fome- 
1 times  with  little  other  view  than  to  create 
the  furgeon  uneatinefs.  If  he  is  found  ne- 
gligent, they  furely  cannot  fpur  him  too 
much  ; if  diligent,  and  attentive  to  his  duty 
in  general,  this  is  cruel,  is  reprehenfible, 
and  unjuft.  It  is  often  more  a mark  or  theii 
want  of  judgement,  than  care  of  the  fol- 
diery.  I have  always  found  young  officers, 
who  knew  but  little  of  their  own  duty  from 
their  ffiort  fervice,  mo  ft  troublefome  in  this 
refpedl.  It  would  feem,  that  vanity  leads 
fuch  to  a<ft  fo,  as  it  thews  their  fuperiority 
to  the  medical  department  in  point  of  mi- 
litary rank,  which  feldom  takes  into  con- 
fideration  either  age,  knowledge,  or  other 
qualifications.  I am  cautious,  however,  of 
blaming  officers  on  this  head  ; for,  whether 
or  not  it  proceeds  from  real  tendernefs,  it  is 

better 
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better  than  more  culpable  negleCt.  It  is 
like  negative  virtue,  or  the  fhew  of  religion  ; 
if  it  be  not  real  merit  in  the  pOfTeffor,  it  is 
an  example  to  others,  and  may  produce  good 
effects.  Yet  I muff  apologize  to  thofe  gen- 
tlemen, and  candidly  acknowledge,  that 
fuch,  for  the  mod;  part,  are  the  regimental 
practitioners  of  phyfic,  that  too  frequently 
fill  this  office,  that  it  is  not  without  caufe 
this  cuftom  prevails  among  officers — for  a 
fpur,  not  a curb,  is  often  wanted. 

We  cannot  expeCt  to  find  officers  poffefT- 
ing  medical  knowledge : this  belongs  not 
to  their  profeffion  nor  is  a want  of  it  in 
any  ways  derogatory  from  their  merit  as 
officers  and  good  foldiers ; yet  I have  often 
thought,  that  if  commanding  officers  knew 
fomething  of  phyfic,  it  would  render  them 
better  judges  when  the  furgeon  did,  or  did 
not,  difcharge  his  duty  as  he  ought.  But 
this  is  an  impoffibility,  for  many  folid  rea- 
fons.  If  it  could  be  found  practicable,  it 
would  be  frequently  of  fervice  both  to  the 

furgeon 
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furgeon  and  his  patients.  He  could  explain 
the  reafons  that  retarded  the  cure,  when  the 

J 

fubjedt  happened  to  be  Parted,  while  the 
officer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the 
better  qualified  to  guard  againft  any  impo- 
fition.  For,  as  things  ftand,  the  furgeon 
has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  his  command- 
ing officer  if  he  be  fo  difpofed,  and  thereby 
cover  either  his  own  ignorance,  or  negledt : 
and  again,  his  commanding  officer  would 
not  blame,  where,  perhaps,  in  place  of  cen- 
fure,  he  deferved  praife.  Thefe  are  alfo 
inconveniencies  attending  a regimental  fur- 
geon ; but  this,  in  fome  fort,  may  be  faid 
to  attend  every  medical  man’s  practice,  as 
well  out,  as  in  the  army. 

The  commanding  officer  has  much  in 
his  power,  both  in  the  medical  and  difci- 
plinary  walks.  If  the  furgeon  is  a man  of 
veracity,  and  otherwife  diligent  and  in- 
formed in  his  duty,  refpeding  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  he  Ihould  allow  him  a great  {hare 

of 
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of  his  confidence.  According  to  the  prefent 
footing  on  which  furgeons  in  general  hand, 
they  cannot  be  of  half  the  ufe  they  other- 
wife  might  prove.  Their  rank  is  too  low 
to  give  them  confequence ; and,  as  was  faid 
above,  rank  alone  is  all  in  all  in  the  army. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  a military  author, 
and  I heartily,  in  this  cafe,  concur  with 
him,  that  if  any  regiment  or  corps  has  the 
fortune  to  have  only  one  judicious,  humane, 
and  fufficiently  able  field-officer,  it  may 
always  be  wifely  regulated,  during  bis  refi- 
dence  with  it,  and  has  the  direction  of  the 
whole.  More,  he  adds,  is  to  be  expedted 
here  from  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major, 
than  from  the  colonel,  as  it  is  but  feldom 
he  remains  with  the  corps  ; but  where  all 
three  concur  to  this  end,  and  are  defirous 


of  every  ufeful  information  from  literary 

men,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  their  own 

profeffion,  we  may  ealily  pronounce,  that 

the  regiment  will  be  fit  for  fervice  on  a very 
5 ffiort 
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fliort  notice,  and  able  to  undergo  the  fe- 
vereft  hardfhips.* 

A surgeon’s  education  (for  I fuppofe 
him  always  to  be  liberally  educated)  renders 
him  a proper  perfon  for  much  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  commanding  officer.  In  all 
things  refpedting  the  foldiery  (their  ma- 
noeuvres excepted)  he  can  communicate, 
from  time  to  time,  much  ufeful  informa- 
tion. From  his  inftrudtion,  aided  by  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  much 
difeafe  may  be  prevented  in  the  regiment. 
Domeftic  difcipline  and  the  arts  of  preven- 
tion, as  is  well  known,  can  do  more  often- 
times than  phyfic ; and,  what  is  flill  better, 
may,  for  the  mod;  part,  be  applied  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience,  either  to  the  men 
themfelves  or  to  immediate  fervice  $ and 
things  tending  to  this  end,  it  fhould  be  his 
bufinefs  to  point  out  and  inculcate.  This 
will  confifl:  of  things  little  regarded  but  by 
the  philolopher. 

Where 


* V id.  Brocklefby  on  Military  Difeafes,  &c„ 
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Where  the  appointment  of  field-officers 
has  been  happy  -y  and  where  the  fame  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  medical  appointment, 
almofl  every  difeafe,  except  fuch  as  arife 
from  contagion,  may  be  obviated  in  the 
regiment.  Wife  regulations  ftridtly  en- 
forced, will  be  found  efficacious  even  againfl 
unwholfome  diet,  climate,  and  the  other 
viciflitudes  of  a foldier’s  life.  In  the  navy, 
where  more  care  has  been  taken  than  in  the 
army,  we  find  it  fo ; and  fince  there  are  oil 
land  lefs  obftacles  to  encounter  in  putting 
fuch  regulations  in  execution,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  expert  equal  good  effects.  This,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended,  will  never  come  to 
pafs,  till  the  furgeon  has  a fuperior  rank, 

and  till  more  care  be  taken  in  the  choice 

/ 

of  this  important  officer.  It  is  little  we 
! are  to  expedt  in  the  walks  of  philofophic 
life  from  young  and  uninformed  boys ; yet 
much  of  regimental  practice  is  committed 
to  the  care  of  fuch.  We  may  as  reafonably 

expedt  much  military  experience  from  beard- 

lefs 
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lefs  colonels,  as  much  medical  knowledge 
from  beardlefs  doctors  : and  yet,  a man  is 
not  always  to  be  efteemed  for  his  age. 

T o return  : a very  great  complaint  in 
the  army  is  blotches  over  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities, often  of  a phlegmonic  appearance, 
and  to  which  fome  give  the  general  name 
of  fcurvy.  Thefe  are  fometimes  of  a her- 
petic nature ; at  others  a real  pfora,  or  itch  ; 
or  it  may  be  a conjunction  of  both  : for,  I 
think,  I have  feen  it  fo.  Among  foldiers 
they  all  go  by  the  general  name  of  the  itch  ; 
and  by  many,  I apprehend,  are  miftaken 
for  it,  though  the  treatment  ffiould  be  dif- 
ferent. Such  complaints  are  by  officers 
locked  on  as  eafily  and  fpeedily  curable.  It 
Appears  to  them,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  caufes  and  feat  of  difeafes,  or  with  their 
diftinCtion,  a trivial  affair  : yet  will  it  often 
be  found  quite  the  reverfe.  Thefe  cannot 
oftentimes  be  removed  without  a total 
change  in  the  patient’s  manner  of  life. 
This  will  be  eafily  underftood,  when  we 

K con- 


conlider,  that  a foldier’s  eating,  drinking, 
and  even  clothes,  are  fometimes  in  fault ; 
and  till  thefe  be  all  changed,  no  radical 
cure  can  take  place.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  the 
itch  alone,  and  that  his  bed  infedted  him, 
a cure  cannot  be  made  till  his  bed-clothes 
are  either  wafhed,  fumigated  with  fulphur, 
or  changed.  If  he  is  in  a billet,  he  may 
find  it  difficult  to  accomplifh  either.  The 
innkeepers  will  fcarcely  be  at  this  trouble 
with  a gueft  they  fo  much  diflike. 

When  a foldier’s  food  is  of  a thin,  coarfe, 
watery  kind,  i.  e.  of  a quality  that  produces 
little  chyle,  and  even  this  of  a bad  kind ; 
or  if  the  food  be  of  too  dry,  or  of  an  alka^ 
lefcent  nature,  fuch  as  living  almoft  entirely 
on  hard,  tough,  dry  cheefe,  and  coarfe  bread, 
with  little  or  no  vegetable  food,  is  it  to  be 
expedted  that  his  juices  are  pure  ? and  I 
have  known  them  live  on  almoft  nothing 
elfe  for  weeks  together,  when  they  were 
not  put  into  meftes.  As  well  might  we 
expedt  to  reap  wheat  from  tares,  or  oats 

from 
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from  rye  as  find  wholefome  juices  here.  It 
his  frequent  change  of  lodgings  fubjedts 
him  to  dirty  beds,  will  he  not  partake  of 
the  foulnefs  of  thofe  that  lay  in  them  before 
him  ? People  who  are  forced  to  afford  beds 
gratis  will  be  at  little  pains  to  wafh  them 
' at  each  change  of  lodgers.  From  conta- 
gion, and  from  the  caufes  now  pointed  out, 
the  foldier  may  be  at  the  fame  time  affedted 
with  itch,  and  herpes ; and  though  the  fur- 
geon  may  effedt  a removal  of  the  one,  as 
its  caufe  and  cure  are  well  known,  yet  the 
other  eruptions,  which  I fliall  call  confli- 
tutional,  cannot,  by  the  belt  flail,  the  rnoft 
rational  treatment,  be  rooted  out,  till  his 
food  is  changed  for  that  of  a more  whole- 
fome, and  nutritious  quality,  as  well  as  his 
whole  mode  of  life. 

In  barracks,  much  of  the  inconveniencies 
i.  furgeons,  as  well  as  the  men  labour  under, 

? are  avoided.  But,  I am  forry  to  fay,  the 
i number  of  barracks  in  England  is  very  tri- 
| fling,  when  compared  to  the  number  of 

troops 
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troops  in  time  of  war ; and  feveral  of  the 
few  we  do  poffefs,  are  either  too  fmall  or 
otherwife  ill  contrived.  The  number,  as 
well  as  conveniencies  of  barracks,  are  much 
greater  in  Ireland.  The  ufefulnefs  of  a 
mefs  is  obvious  ; but  in  billets,  where  the 
privates  are  fcattered  up  and  down  through 
the  town,  to  form  a mefs  is  next  to  im- 
pofiible.  Yet  nothing  conduces  more  to 
health  ; for  then,  whatever  their  inclina- 
tions may  be,  they  are  fupplied  with,  and 
obliged  to  live  on,  wholefome  food.  Their 
pay  is  not  given  them  at  their  own  difpofal ; 
a certain  portion  of  it  is  fet  apart  for  their 
diet.  In  billets  it  is  far  otherwife ; each 
man  receives  his  pay,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
expend  it  as  he  pleafes.  Many  will  drink 
their  whole  week’s  fubfiftence  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  it  is  received,  and  muft  Starve, 
or  live  on  chance  the  fix  enfuing  days ; and 
thofe  who  do  not  behave  fo,  generally  make 
fo  bad  a choice  of  their  food,  that  their  , 
blood  is  impoverished,  and  they  become  I 

fubjed  ■ 
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fubjedt  to  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
as  well  as  to  other  difeafes. 


Cleanliness,  alfo,  in  billets,  is  much 
lefs  attended  to,  than  in  barracks.  When 
fcattered  through  a town,  the  foldiers  are 
j‘  ]efs  attentive  to  this,  becaufe  lefs  under  the 
eyes  of  their  officers.  For  although  the 
rules  of  the  army  oblige  them  to  appear 
twice  a day  on  parade,  this  momentary,  or 
partial  cleanlinefs,  is  of  little  ufe  in  their 
general  health.  It  extends  to  nothing 
farther  than  their  ffioes,  crofs-belts,  and 

. t 

mufquets,  with  the  whitening  of  their  hair 
with  a little  flour ; the  chief  part  is  hill 
negledted. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  thefe 
eruptions,  and  foulnefles,  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  change  of  quarters  does  more 
towards  it,  than  all  the  medicines  the  fur- 
geon  has  exhibited,  or  can  advife,  i.  e . if  a 
route  carries  a regiment  from  a dear  country 
to  a place  where  the  neceflaries  of  life  are 

cheaper. 
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cheaper.  Clean,  wholefome,  nutritious 
food,  comes  now  more  within  the  privates 
reach.  He  can  eat,  becaufe  his  pay  better 
affords  its  purchafe. 

What  makes  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  officer  and  private  with  refped 
to  thefe  foulneffes  of  the  fkin  ? — their  man- 
ner of  living  alone.  Could  the  private  eat 
out  of  the  fame  difh,  drink  of  the  fame 
liquors,  fleep  in  the  fame  fheets,  and  wear 
the  fame  number  of  fhirts,  &c,  in  the  week 
as  his  officer,  his  hands  and  legs  would  be 
as  clean,  and  his  fkin  as  fmooth.  Officers, 
then,  fhould  not  be  difcontented  with  their 
furgeon,  if  thefe  foulneffes  which  the  men 
are,  from  the  circumftances  mentioned,  fo 
liable  to,  be  not  as  fpeedily  removed  as 
their  wifhes  prompt  them  to  exped,  pro- 
vided they  find  the  furgeon  attentive  in 
applying  remedies  as  far  as  in  his  power. 
In  fuch  cafes,  having  a confidence  with 
the  commanding  officer  is  a great  confola- 
tion.  Should  an  injudicious  report  be  pre- 
ferred 
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ferred  againft  him,  it  will  not  aCt  to  his 
prejudice. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  another  evil  which 
is  fo  prevalent  among  the  foldiery,  that  it 
caufes  no  fmall  trouble  and  vexation  to  the 
furgeon,  and  is  none  of  the  lead:  of  the  in- 
con  veniencies  we  are  pointing  out,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  encounter.  It  brings  him 
many  hours  of  anxiety  ; for  the  officer  fre- 
quently murmurs  if  the  men  be  not  fpeedily 
cured  of  it ; but  it  is  oftentimes  no  fooner 
removed  than  it  is  again  contracted. 

Among  foldiers  it  is  fo  prevalent,  that 
no  reproach  follows  it,  either  from  their 
comrades  or  from  many  of  their  officers. 
While  this  is  the  cafe,  all  hopes  of  refor- 
mation are  ffiut  out.  Yet,  I would  venture 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  fome  puniffi- 
ment  ffiould  follow  it  j nay,  every  method 
practicable  for  its  fuppreffion,  as  far  as  pof- 
lible,  ffiould  be  ufed.  This  has  indeed  been 
my  language,  when  I have  been  anfwered. 
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« It  is  the  common  courfe  of  nature  to 
“ defire  women  3 if  you  can  deprive  men 
■ “ of  paflions,  then  you  may  of  women,  not 
“ otherwise.— And  why  attempt  to  deny 
“ foldiers  a gratification  which  is  fo  na- 
“ tural,  and  enjoyed  at  pleafure  even  by 
“ the  brutes  ?”  But  I would  beg  leave  to 
anfwer  thefe  gentlemen,  that  it  is  only  the 
common  courfe  of  vice,  not  the  common 
courfe  of  nature,  thus  to  contaminate  them- 
felves.  It  is  true,  that  by  nature  we  are 
all  endowed  with  a flrong  propenfity  to- 
wards the  female  fex.  This  is  proper,  as 
well  as  natural,  fince  by  the  union  of  the  : 
fexes  the  fpecies  is  to  be  propagated.  This  ; 
is  the  method  by  which  the  Deity  has 
thought  fit  to  continue  the  human  race,  as 
well  as  other  clafies  of  animals.  We  find 
male  and  female  among  not  only  what  is 
called  the  rational,  but  the  irrational  part 
of  the  creation ; and  even  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  fomething  fimilar.  j 
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Among  the  rational,  with  which  it  is 
our  chief  concern,  though  there  be  this 
natural  propenfity  of  the  fexes  for  each 
other,  yet  the  Deity  has  laid  certain  re- 
ftraints  on  it.  To  have  women  in  common, 
he  well  knew,  would  be  the  bane  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  mufl  lay  the  foundation  of  many 
evils ; and  even  tend  to  the  decreafe,  not 
the  increafe  of  the  fpecies.  We  fee  this 
experienced  every  day  among  that  unfor- 
tunate clafs  of  females  that  live  by  profti- 
tution.  Sterility  feems  to  be  entailed  on 
them  as  a curfe.  The  irrational  world,  as 
I fhall  call  them, . live  not  in  fociety,  like 
men;  at  leaft  live  lefs  in  it;  and  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  one  reafon  for  his  allowing 
promifcuous  cohabitation  among  them. 
Another  reafon  is,  they  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  more  continent,  more  chafte,  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  than,  the  rational 
kingdom. 
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Among  thefe,  the  times  of  heat  keep 
pace  pretty  much  with  the  times  of  gefta- 
tion  in  the  female ; or  the  returns  of  it  in 
the  female  are  according  to  thofe  periods  of 
propagation.  In  the  rational  world  it  is 
different.  A greater  latitude  is  allowed  by 
nature  to  them.  Perhaps,  partly  for  the 
exercife  of  their  rational  faculties,  which 
point  out  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong, 
and,  among  other  things,  points  out  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  too  frequent  and 
promifcuous  ufe  of  women ; but  this  lati- 
tude is  retrained  within  certain  bounds  by 
a wife  prohibition  : for  had  it  not  been  fo, 
“ to  encreafe  and  multiply,”  at  leaf!  in  the 
fame  proportion,  would  not  have  been 
accomplifhed.  But,  granting  that  fterility 
would  not  follow,  other  evils,  of  no  trivial 
nature,  would  fpring  from  thence.  Paternal 
aifedtion,  if  not  altogether  deftroyed,  would 
be  much  blunted;  for  as  hone  could  then 

certify  his  own  progeny,  none  would  be 

par- 
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particularly  interefted  in  procuring  it  fub- 
fiftence,  or  education.  Belides,  the  nrational 
world  do  not  hand  fo  much  in  need  of  this 
affiftance.  They  come  fooner  to  maturity, 
to  their  acme  j nay,  almoft  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  the  world  fome  of  them  can 
nearly  provide  for  themfelves.  But  man 
takes  not  only  a long  time  to  rear  up,  but 
much  care ; nor  is  it  till  after  a long  period 
he  can  provide  for  his  own  exiftence. 

This  feems  another  reafon  that  renders 
it  abfolutely  necelfary  for  both  parents  to 
unite  their  endeavours  to  produce  this  great 
effedt;  and  till  then,  as  a farther  ftimulus, 
or  fpur,  that  love  and  anxiety  for  our  chil- 
dren’s welfare,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  parental , always  continues.  As  they 
grow  to  maturity,  however,  and  can  provide 
for  themfelves,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
weakened ; and,  as  old  age,  which  produces 
feeblenefs  and  incapacity  in  the  parents, 
approaches,  duty  teaches  the  children  to 
give  them  their  affiftance  in  turn.  Hence 

the 
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the  confiant  and  continued  tie  of  family 
affe&ion. 

But  though  it  was  faid,  that  the  irra- 
tional world  cohabited  promifcuoufly,  yet, 
among  fome  clafies  of  thefe,  we  find  a like 
firidt  adherence  of  one  male  to  one  female, 
as  long  as  it  is  necefiary  to  effedt  the  great 
purpofes  of  nature.  The  winged  creation 
court,  and  adhere  to  one  mate,  till  their 
common  progeny  be  cap’able  of  providing 
for  themfelves.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  j 
does  the  attachment  ceafe.  After  this,  they 
forget  one  another : the  purpofe  of  nature 
being  now  anfwered,  its  longer  exifience 
would  be  ufelefs.  It  feems  now  to  be  al- 
together, and  for  ever  difiolved.  As  the 
parents  fiand  not  in  need  of  the  afliftance 
of  their  progeny  in  old  age,  filial  and  pa- 
rental affection  have  no  longer  exifience. 
This  link  feems  alfo  broken  ; for  as  birds 
are  the  prey  of  one  another,  it  is  very  pro-  , 
bable,  few  of  them  live  to  old  age,  i.  e.  to 
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fuch  an  age  as  renders  them  incapable  of 
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providing  for  their  own  fupport.  And  this 
may  be  a farther  reafon  why  it  becomes  fo 
foon,  and  fo  totally  diffolved.  A remem^ 
brance  of  kindred  could  be  productive  of 
no  good;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  fubjeCt 
them  to  anxiety  and  grief,  fhould  they  fee, 
or  know,  the  fate  that  may  often  attend 
their  kindred. 

The  laws  of  nature,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  regulations  of  fociety,  have  eftabliflied 
it  very  differently  among  the  rational  world  : 
hence  marriage,  and  the  care  of  families. 
In  a word,  where  the  female  confines 
herfelf  to  one  male,  propogation  follows, 
and  the  order  of  nature  takes  place ; but 
when  flie  rambles  from  day  to  day,  loofe  in 
her  defires,  admitting  every  folicitor,  bar- 
rennefs  is  the  confequence.  If  this  method 
was  followed  univerfally,  would  not  the 
human  race,  in  a few  ages,  become  extindl  ? 
But  this  is  a queflion  I fhall  leave  to  the 
farther  difcuflion  of  the  moralift,  and  pro- 
ceed with  my  proper  fubjeCt. 

We 


We  faid,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  was  an 
evil  which  created  great  trouble  to  the  fur- 
geon,  notwithftanding  its  cure  is  fo  well 
known.  Some  method  fhould  be  devifed, 
either  for  the  entire  fuppreffion  of  fornica- 
tion, or  at  lead  of  rendering  the  opportunities 
of  contracting  the  difeafe  lefs  frequent.  To 
affift  in  this  fcheme,  no  countenance  fhould 
be  given  to  fuch  practices  by  the  officers. 
It  fhould  always  be  followed  with  fome 
puniffiment j and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
poffible  encouragement  held  out  to  mar- 
riage, of  which  the  nature  of  the  fervice 
will  admit.  We  acknowledge,  marriage  is 
not  prohibited  in  the  army,  yet  I have  long 
thought,  that  too  little  encouragement  is 
held  out  for  it ; nay,  I have  feen  a manu- 
fcript  book  of  orders,  wherein  the  men 
were  entreated  not'  to  marry.  We  know, 
however,  many  families  are  brought  up  in 
the  army,  among  the  privates,  moft  of 
whom,  as  foon  as  fit,  enlift  either  in  the 

regiment  wherein  they  were  born,  or  in 

fome 
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fome  other.  And  from  this  fource  alone, 
a confiderable  body  of  troops,  for  the  moil 
.part  the  bed;  foldiers,  are  added  to  the 
armyj  and,  I am  confidently  of  opinion, 
it  might  be  turned  to  much  farther  account 
for  the  public  fervice,  by  giving  greater 
encouragement  to  marriage  with  modefi: 
women.  I know  there  are  difficulties  at- 
tending it,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  might 
be  removed.  When  a regiment,  for  inftance, 
is  ordered  on  foreign  fervice,  it  is  only  a 
certain  number  of  women  that  are  per-*- 
mitted  to  go  abroad.  Proftitutes  frequently 
find  means  to  go,  when  married  women  are 
feparated  from  their  hufbands,  This  Ihould 
be  prevented  as  far  as  poffible.  Perhaps,  if 
a regifter  was  kept  of  the  married  men  in 
each  company,  pointing  out  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
this  called  over  on  embarkation,  to  afcertairi 
the  really  married,  in  order  to  exclude  pro- 
ftitutes, and  admit  thefe,  it  might  be  fome 
means  of  obviating  this  impofition,  and 
fome  encouragement  for  marriage.  Every 

woman. 
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woman  of  bad  fame  found  among  the  fingle 
men  fhould  be  drummed  away,  while  fome 
reward  fhould  be  offered  for  difcovering 
fuch  as  on  thefe  occafions  kept  them  fe- 
creted,  and  fome  ftigma  of  reproach  put  on 
the  offender. 

Ido  not  know  whether  fomething  like 
the  following  might  not  anfwer  to  prevent 
fornication,  at  leaft  it  might  be  tried,  viz. 
That  a certain  fum  fhould  be  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  every  foldier  who  had  contracted 
this  difeafe.  When  they  have  not  to  pay 
for  it,  they  contract  it  with  the  lefs  re- 
luctance. And  this  is  the  cafe  in  many 
regiments.  But  in  others,  again,  each  man 
pays  a crown  for  his  amour,  which  the  fur- 
geon  gets  for  his  trouble.  RefpeCting  this, 
I have  in  another  place  ventured  my  opi- 
nion.* To  pay  this  they  fhould  be  put  on 
ftoppages  of  a penny,  or  two-pence  a day, 

till  difcharged : hence  the  punifhment 

would 


* Vid.  Thoughts  fubmitted  to  Officers,  relative  to 
a Regimental  Fund  for  the  fick  Wives  of  the  Privates. 
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would  exifl  till  the  payment  of  the  laff 
penny.  This  would  not  too  greatly  diftrefs 
them  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  operate  fo  far 
as  to  make  them  cautious  in  future.  In  the 
navy,  a much  feverer  tax  on  this  pleafure 
exits.  Each  man  pays  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
{hillings  for  his  cure.  This  alfo  goes  to 
the  furgeon  : perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
differently  difpofed  of.  In  the  army,  this 
venereal  money  fhould  be  collected,  and 
fhould  make  part  of  a fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  modeft  married  women  of  the  regiment, 

O 7 

when  incapacitated  from  earning  their  food 
by  ficknefs.  And  when  a married  man 
contracted  the  difeafe,  the  fine  fhould  be 
doubled,  both  from  the  double  dire  effects 
it  may  produce  on  his  wife,  and  for  his 
having  lefs  temptation  than  an  unmarried 
man  of  going  affray.  Here  he  breaks  the 
marriage  vow,  fo  folemnly  fworn  before 
God  and  the  world ; and,  to  add  to  his 
guilt,  he  makes  the  innocent  a partaker  of 
a loathfome  difeafe,  which  not  only  may 
deffroy  her  peace  of  mind,  but  her  health 
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ever  after.  I have  but  too  often  feen  this 
the  cafe  in  military  life. 

This  is  a complaint  of  all  others  with 
regard  to  which  an  officer  fhould  be  cau- 
tious of  reflecting  on  the  furgeon,  if  it  be 
not  fo  foon  removed  as  he  may  fuppofe  it 
ought.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear*  if 
it  be  confidered  how  liable  the  men  are  to 
impofe  here.  The  furgeon  fhall  difcharge 
a foldier  to-day  perfectly  cured— that  very 
night  this  man  fhall  cohabit  with  fome 
unclean  profiitute,  and,  in  a few  days  after, 
he  will  return  ill  of  the  fame  complaint, 
new  contracted : firft  telling  his  officer,  to 
fcreen  himfelf,  and  obviate  a reprimand,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  leave  to  be  again  returned 
in  the  fick  lift,  that  the  furgeon  fent  him 
to  duty  before  he  was  properly  cured ; 
but  will  cautioufly  conceal  his  new  illicit 
amour.  Hence  it  is  kept  hid  for  fome 
time,  and  the  blame  muft  fall  on  the  fur- 
geon, till  his  comrade,  or  fome  of  the  men 
that  were  privy  to  the  affair,  difcover  it. 
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Till  this  takes  place,  it  goes  current  among 
the  corps,  that  the  ffirgeon  turned  him  out 
too  foon,  as  they  call  it.  I have  been  fre- 
quently ferved  fo,  but  I have  always  been 
happy  enough  to  have  the  commanding 
officer  on  my  fide,  and  able  to  clear  myfelf 
to  him.  I had  a remarkable  inftance  of 
this  in  the  fummer  of  1783,  where  an  idle, 
ill-behaved  private  repeatedly  ferved  me  fo, 
and  had  addrefs  enough  to  make  the  lieu- 
tenant of  his  company  give  credit  to  his 
tale  for  a day  or  two,  but  the  major,  then 
the  commanding  officer,  readily  acquitted 
me.* 

Another  very  ftrong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  our  opinion,  that  officers  fhould 
bellow  all  the  pains  in  their  power  to  fup- 
prefs  this  promifcuous  ufe  of  women  in  the 
arpy,  is,  the  decay  it  foon  produces  in  the 
foldiers  conflitutions.  A man  who  ha?  been 
frequently  affedted  with  this  difeafe  will 

never 

# Vid.  Thoughts  to  Officers,  Sec.  where  I have 
related  this  cafe  at  large. 
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never  enjoy  good  health,  nor  be  long  fit  for 
the  duties  of  a foldier.  If  he  contracts  a 
confirmed  pox,  which  he  can  hardly  efcape, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  it  out  of  the 
/ ! even  in  thofe  that  can  afford 

every  conveniency  to  favour  a complete  cure, 
it  is  fometimes  not  done  without  the  ut- 
mofl  difficulty.  It  becomes  much  worfe 
in  a private  foldier,  who  has  frequently 
every  thing  that  tends  to  retard  and  prevent 
his  recovery  againft  him.  In  cafes,  indeed, 
of  this  confirmed  nature,  it  is  feldom  the 
officer  will  permit  the  patient  to  continue 
long  enough  under  the  furgeon’s  care  to 
perform  a radical  cure.  The  great  number 
of  lick  is  his  conftant  complaint.  What 
can  the  furgeon  do  ? — as  foon  as  feme  of 
the  worfl  fymptoms  are  removed,  he  marks 
him  out  for  duty,  to  avert  the  blame  of  his 
keeping  a patient  fo  long  in  the  hofpital. 

i 

But  the  unfortunate  man  is  foon  obliged  to 
return : he  has  a rheumatifm  ; univerfal 

I 

pains;  nodes;  inflamed  eyes;  impaired 
fight ; impaired  hearing  ; is  afihmatic;  has 

obflruc- 
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obftrudions,  perhaps,  of  the  liver ; obftruc- 
tions  in  the  urinary  difcharges,  either  in  the 
bladder,  or  conftridions  and  caruncles  in 
the  courfe  of  the  urethra ; is  affeded  with 
fiftula  in  ano ; is  covered  over  with  vene- 
real ulcers ; is  totally  cahedic  ; and  though 
1 a young  man,  feems  worn  down  with  years 
and  infirmities ; a conftant  fanies  difcharges 
from  his  head ; has  glandular  fwellings  ; is 
hoarfe,  from  an  affedion  of  the  palate  ; and 
has  loft  great  part  of  his  nofe ; his  head  is 
giddy,  fo  that  when  he  ftoops,  he  has  fcarce 
ftrength  to  raife  himfelf ; his  lungs  are 
afteded,  and  he  has  a fevere  cough,  and 
purulent  expedoration ; he  trails  out  fome 
months  longer  a life  of  mifery,  and  then 
falls,  at  an  untimely  age,  a martyr  to  his 
irregularities ! From  this  it  muft  appear, 
how  detrimental  to  the  fervice  the  venereal 
difeafe  proves ; and  it  appears  alfo,  how 
neceflary  it  becomes  to  attempt,  as  much 
as  can  be  done,  its  fuppreflion  in  the  army. 
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Sore  legs  are  another  frequent  complaint 
among  foldiers,  and  prove  alfo  a very  trou- 
blefome  affair  on  many  occafions  to  the 
furgeon.  A foldier  with  fores  on  his  legs 
cannot  properly  do  his  duty,  becaufe  he 
cannot  wear  his  long  gaiters,  and  he  dare 
not  appear  on  parade  for  duty  without 
them.  Thefe  may  be  of  the  herpetic  kind 
already  mentioned,  or  they  may  arife  from 
a different  taint ; they  may  be  venereal,  and 
will  only  yield  to  mercury,  and  thofe  re- 
medies fuited  for  expelling  this  poifon  from 
the  blood.  Although  the  fore  may  be  tri- 
fling, and  fuch  as  does  not  injure  the  general 
health,  yet,  if  their  conflitutions  are  in- 
fected with  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  may 
prove  very  troublefome  in  healing.  In  this 
cafe,  the  officer  may  think  it  negledt  in  the 
furgeon,  and  want  of  proper  management, 
to  keep  a man  in  the  fick  reports  for  fome 
weeks,  with  a fmall  cut  on  the  fkin,  as  they 
will  call  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  an 

explanation  of  the  caufes  that  retaid  the 

cure  : 
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cure  i his  want  of  knowledge  in  the  fcience 
prevents  his  comprehenfion  of  the  cafe  $ 
and,  perhaps,  his  belief  in  what  he  is  told 
may  be  wanting,  efpecially  as  the  fore  may 
be  fmall,  and  as  he  forms  his  judgement 
totally  from  appearances. 

In  cafes,  however,  of  this  nature,  the 
officer  ought  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  and 
probity  of  the  furgeon,  provided  he  knows, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  he 
pofiefles  thefe  virtues. 

A fine  young  man  had  a fmall  ulcer  on 
one  of  his  legs,  for  which  he  was  fent  to 
the  regimental  hofpital.  He  continued 
there  above  a month,  and  no  cure  could  be 
made ; for,  like  many  of  his  brother  fol- 
diers,  he  was  irregular,  and  fond  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  found  fufficient  means  to  get  brought 
into  the  hofpital  to  him.  The  length  of 
time  he  remained  in  it  produced  murmurs 
againft  the  furgeon  from  the  officers  of  his 


com- 
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company.  They  were  of  opinion  (it  muff 
be  confeffed,  there  was  apparent  reafon  on 
their  fide)  that  fo  trifling  a fore  might  have 
been  more  fpeedily  healed.  He  was  there- 
fore taken  out  of  the  hofpital,  and  delivered 
over,  as  the  term  is,  to  the  regiment.  The 
regiment  then  lay  in  barracks ; and  the 
poor  fellow  was  confined,  by  one  of  the 
ferjeants,  to  his  barrack-room.  The  fer- 
jeant  had,  as  a bravado  againft  the  furgeon, 
profeffed  he  would  foon  cure  it , provided 
he  was  put  under  his  care.  When  once  a 
foldier  is  ftruck  out  of  the  fick  lift,  the 
furgeon  is  no  longer  anfwerable  for  him  : 
hence  he  took  no  more  notice  how  the  man 
fared;  and  the  more  particularly  as  his 
removal  in  this  manner  was  intended  as  a 
reproach  on  him.  Things  went  on  for 
about  two  months,  without  farther  enquiry 
on  the  furgeon ’s  part,  till  one  evening,  the 
furgeon  was  fent  for  in  all  fpeed  to  viftt 
him,  being  informed  by  the  meftenger  he 
was  juft  dying.  He  found  this  ftrong  con- 
ftitutioned  man,  for  he  was  fo  when  he  left 

the 
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the  houfe,  fitting  up  in  his  bed,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath  : his  fhoulders  railed  nearly 
as  high  as  his  head ; a great  palpitation  of 
the  heart ; an  oppreflion  of  the  pracordia ; 
with  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  hydrothorax  : 
the  abdomen  tumefied,  and  evident  marks  of 
alcites;  the  extremities  fwelledj  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  fyftem  in  fuch  a condition,  that 
medical  affiftance  was  in  vain : the  fore  on  his 
leg  looked  worfe,  and  was  more  enlarged.  He 
was,  without  hefitation,  pronounced  near  his 
end.  He  languifhed,  however,  a day  or  two 
longer  before  he  died.  Here,  the  difeafe 
he  fell  into  from  clofe  confinement,  and 
the  ferjeant’s  ftridl  difcipline,  not  the  fore 
on  his  leg,  were  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  human 
frame,  and  the  nature  and  nicety  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  will  eafily  underhand  the  con- 
lequences  of  want  of  exercife,  nay,  almofl 
of  motion,  for  fuch  a length  of  time ; the 
clofe  air  of  the  room,  in  which  lay  thirteen 
others  every  night,  with  the  heat  alio  from 
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cooking  daily  for  fo  many  men,  all  confpired 
againft  him,  together  with  the  hidden  change 
made  in  his  diet,  which  was  now  very  fpar- 
ingly  allowed  ; while,  as  an  addition  to  the 
evil,  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  had 
previoufly  been  accuftomed  to  take  exercife 
to  a great  degree.  It  turned  out,  however, 
well  for  both  the  furgeon  and  regiment ; 
for,  had  nature  got  the  better  of  the  fer- 
jeant’s  ftricft  difeipline,  and  the  fore  healed, 
though  it  Ihould  have  left  a broken  con- 
ffcitution,  it  would  have  proved  a conftant 
bone  of  contention  between  the  officers  and 
furgeon ; and  hnce  it  ended,  as  might  be 
reafonably  expected,  fatally,  it  will,  in  that 
regiment,  at  leaf!:,  moft  certainly  prevent 
fuch  raffi  proceedings,  and  irrational,  if  not 
criminal  quackery,  for  the  future. 

Thus  have  we  pointed  out  fome  of  the 
chief  difficulties  a regimental  furgeon  has  to 
contend  with  in  his  practice ; and,  it  mud;  be 
confeffed,  fome  of  them  are  not  of  a trivial 
nature.  His  own  prudence,  however,  will 

teach 
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teach  him  to  obviate  fome  of  them.  If  he 
cannot  prevent  them  all,  conicious  of  hav- 
ing difcharged  the  duties  of  his  ftation  and 
profeffion,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  he  will 
confole  himfelf  under  any  undeferved  re- 
flections that  may  he  thrown  on  him  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fervice.  Did  there  exift  no 
other  reafon  to  with  the  rank  of  a furgeon 
in  the  practice  of  a regiment  greater,  and 
the  place  more  honourable,  this  alone  would 
be  a fufficient  one : I mean,  that  it  might 
place  him  beyond  the  power  of  the  ill- 
judged  remonftrances  of  perfons  whofe 
knowledge  in  his  profeffion,  give  them  no 

ffiadow  of  claim  to  fuch  an  authority,  or 

\ , 

afcendancy  over  him. 

It  is  the  furgeon’s  duty  to  pafs  recruits, 
i.  e.  to  examine  whether  men  enlifted  be  fit 
for  the  fervice.  In  performing  this,  he 
labours  under  fome  difficulties ; for,  if  the 
man  be  rejected  by  him  as  improper,  the 
officer  who  enlifted  him  is  offended  j in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  he  is  a great  lofer ; 

for, 
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for,  if  a recruit  be  not  approved  of,  all  that 
, was  given  him  is  loft  to  the  officer.  But  if, 
to  pleafe  the  officer,  the  furgeon  accepts, 
and  figns  his  name  to  the  found  lift,  he  is  ■ 
blamed  afterwards  by  the  regiment,  as  well 
as  by  the  commanding  officer,  when  it  is  dif- 
covered  the  man  is  always  in  the  fick  reports, 
and  really  unfit  for  a foldier.  Here  he  muft 
be  difcharged : the  King  lofes  by  him,  and 
the  fervice  is  injured.  We  may  place  this, 
however,  among  the  furgeon’s  difficulties 
for  he  oftentimes  finds  himfelf  in  a di- 
lemma 3 and,  let  him  adt  as  he  will,  on  thefe 
occafions,  he  may  be  fure  of  giving  offence 
to  fome  party.  It  is  wrong  to  cheat  the 
King,  and  fign  a falfhood : it  is  a pity  to 
put  an  officer,  who,  perhaps,  has  only  his 
pay  to  fupport  him,  and  is  now  under  the 
encreafed  expence  of  the  recruiting  fervice, 
to  the  lofs  he  muft  fuftain,  by  rejecting  his 
recruit. 


c H-  A P.  Ill* 

Of  the  Surgeon  s Qualifications , and  of  his 
‘Tender nefs  to  the  Jick  Soldiery . 

I HAVE  thus  pointed  out  fome  obflacles 
that  oppofe  the  furgeon’s  endeavours,  and 
fometimes  fruflrate  his  wifeft  attempts.  I 
hope  he  will  now  allow  of  equal  freedom, 
and  excufe  me,  in  placing  fome  cautions 
in  the  oppofite  fcale,  which  may  more 
immediately  concern  his  own  behaviour. 
Though  I ffiall  do  this  with  freedom,  and 
without  farther  apology,  yet  it  is  only  with 
a true  wiffi  for  his  welfare,  and  lincere 
regard  to  his  intereft ; and  that  he  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  preferve  his  good 
name,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  avoid  deferved 
cenfure  from  the  officers,  from  his  patients, 
and  from  the  world  in  general. 


The 
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The  fituation  of  a medical  man  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  delicate  and  as  it  is  a 
public  line  of  life,  the  world  is  ever  ready 
to  make  free  obfervations  on  the  conduct 
of  thofe  engaged  in  the  profeflion.  If  thefe 
were  always  the  refult  of  deliberation,  it 
would  be  of  lefs  moment : but  this  is  not, 
on  all  occafions,  the  cafe.  A trifle  may  gain, 
as  a trifle  may  often  lofe  a practitioner  a 
reputaton,  which,  like  a fpot  on  white 
paper,  can  never  be  fo  clean  wiped  out  as 
to  render  the  flam  imperceptible.  It  is  as 
delicate  as  the  character  of  a ladv,  where 
even  fufpicion  of  fome  wrong  ftep,  will  ruin 
her  fortune  for  ever.  Hence  the  care  we 
ought  to  obferve,  and  the  circumfpeCtion 
we  fhould  ufe  in  all  our  actions. 

In  entering  into  a regiment  in  a medical 
line,  the  firfl  thing  a furgeon  fhould  have  in 
view  is,  his  own  qualifications  for  the  office 
he  is  about  to  undertake.  He  fhould  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  his  charge,  its  great  im- 
portance. 
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portance,  and  how  culpable  he  mult  appear, 
both  before  God  and  man,  in  the  negledt  of 
any  part  of  his  duty. 

The  lives  of  upwards  of  feven  hun- 
dred men  are,  I may  fay,  put  into  his 
hands,*  provided  the  regiment  contains  its 
full  complement ; and  for  the  care  he  takes 
of  them  when  fick,  he  is  anfwerable  to  his 
country,  his  King,  and  his  confcience.  If 
he  has  found  interefi:  enough  to  fix  him  in 
a ftation  which  he  knows  himfelf  ill  qua- 
lified to  fill,  from  his  want  of  medical 
knowledge,  or  proper  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive it,  he  ufurps  the  place  of  the  more 
liberally  educated,  and  deceives  his  patients. 
Befides,  he  impofes  on  the  regiment  that 
accepts  him,  who,  perhaps,  before  his  ad- 
miflion,  were  taught  to  believe  far  otherwife 
of  his  knowledge. 


If 


* Vid.  Introduction  for  the  complement  of  a regi- 
ment. The  complement  of  fome  is  even  1000  j though, 
it  is  true,  they  are  feldom  complete. 
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If  good  opportunities  of  information  in 
the  fcientific  parts  of  his  profeffion  have 
previoufly  been  held  out  to  him,  and,  in- 
Head  of  embracing,  he  has  negleited  them ; 
if  he  wafted  that  time  and  money  his  pa- 
rents or  friends  allotted  him  for  the  laudable 
purfuits  of  philofophic  inveftigation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  in  criminal  idlenefs, 
or  ruinous  debauchery,  whereby  his  health 
of  body  and  powers  of  mind  have  been  im- 
paired and  enervated,  his  conduit  is  highly 
reprehenfible,  is  culpable ; and  it  is  ftill 
heightened  by  his  pufhing  himfelf  into  an 
office,  where  he  may  have  it  in  his  power, 
nay,  cannot  well  avoid,  to  do  much,  though 
not  intended  mifehief.  But,  we  hope,  this 
is  what  does  not  often  happen. 

If  the  beft  informed  underftandings  in 
the  medical  walks  of  life  too  frequently 
find  great  difficulties  in  determining  how 
to  ait  for  the  beft,  what  can  the  lefs  in- 
formed do  when  difficulties  furround  them  ? 

Can 
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Can  perfons  unacquainted,  perhaps,  with 
the  mod:  obvious  parts  of  phyfiology  even 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  courfe 
of  the  chyle,  not  to  mention  the  lituation 
and  functions  of  all  the  different  parts  of 
that  intricate,  but  noble  ftruCture,  the  hu- 
man body,  pretend  to  remove  the  many 
difeafes  to  which  thefe  are  liable  ?— pretend, 
indeed,  they  may,  but,  in  their  fortuitous 
attempts,  there  is  but  little  rational  proba- 
bility to  expeCt  fnccefs.  Add  to  this,  per- 
haps, their  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  fubflances  they  ex- 
hibit, and  the  effects  they  are  likely  to 
produce.  This  they  have  but  little  chance 
of  knowing,  fliould  the  above  fuppofition  be 
true,  fince  it  will  depend  partly  on  the  ftate 
of  the  patient  at  the  time,  and  partly  on  the 

nature  of  the  medicine  exhibited. 

- ‘ * 

I am  led  to  make  thefe  reflections  from 
having  obferved  numbers  of  young  men 
pafs  their  time  very  idly  at  the  univerflty, 
and  other  medical  fchools,  where  their 

O friends 
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friends  had  placed  them  for  improvement. 
Many  there  ipend  whole  feafons  without 
ever  applying  to  any  thing  ferious,  or 
fcientific,  till  not  only  the  time  allotted  for 
their  flay  has  elapfed,  but  their  money 
exhaufted.  Several  of  fuch,  however,  find 
means,  through  the  affiftance  of  friends,  to 
obtain  appointments  in  the  army,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war,  either  of  furgeons  or 
furgeons  mates.  Here  we  would  have  fome 
reafon  to  conclude,  did  not  charity  forbid 
us,  that  they  often  commit  eflential  mif- 
takes  j for,  however  upright  may  be  their 
intentions,  their  incapacity  of  forming  and 
following  proper  plans  is  a bar  to  their 
fuccefs.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently  bed:  for 
the  patients,  when  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  attempt  leaft.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  there  are  now  few  fuch  in  the 
fervice. 

9 i 

Many,  likewife,  who  enter  into  the 

army  in  this  line,  never  were  at  all  within 

the  limits  of  an  univerfity,  nor  ever  had  an 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  hearing,  in  any  medical 
fchool,  a fingle  lecture  on  the  fubjedt.  If 
fuch  be  qualified  to  afTiffc  the  operations  of 
nature,  in  removing  difeafe  and  reftoring 
health,  the  world  may  judge.  Boys  who 
have  ferved  in  the  fhop  of  fome  country 
apothecary  only  a year  or  two,  nay,  it  may 
be,  only  a few  months,  have  been  admitted, 
and  that  without  any  attempts  towards  an 
examination  nay,  we  could  point  out 

cafes 


* A boy  in  a certain  town  in  the  North  of  England, 
as  I am  well  informed,  had  ferved  there  in  an  apothe- 
cary’s fhop  about  a year.  A certain  gentleman  of  rank 
in  the  army,  who  had  fome  connections  with  the  town, 
was  then  in  America  (it  was  during  the  late  war).  The 
boy’s  father  was  a freeman  of  the  place.  From  this, 
and  the  gentleman’s  connection  with  it,  the  boy  was 
fent  over  to  be  provided  for  by  him ; which,  without 
any  farther  medical  education,  as  my  informer  aflerts, 
was  fpeedily  done,  firft  by  a mate’s  warrant,  and  foon 
after  he  was  made  full  ftirgeon  to  a regiment.  Even 
while  I am  writing,  a friend  informs  me  of  a young 
man  under  the  famexdifadvantages  of  education,  who, 
after  fpending  fome  time  in  a fhop,  was,  by  the  zeal 
(I  fhall  call  it  the  intemperate  zeal)  of  a friend,  ad- 
vanced from  behind  the  counter  to  be  furgeon,  as  well 
as  an  a Cling  officer,  in  a militia  corps.  This  may  be 

relied  on  as  a faCt : my  friend  is  acquainted  with  the 
party. 
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cafes,  where  even  a common  foldier  from 
the  ranks,  after  affifting  the  furgeon  of  the 
regiment,  in  fpreading  plaiflers,  for  fome 
time,  and  in  the  capacity  of  orderly  man, 
was  appointed  mate  thereof,  on  a vacancy 
that  foon  happened ; and,  if  he  had  out- 
lived the  furgeon,  or  a vacancy  happened 
from  promotion,  or  other  caufes,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  fucceeded  him  in  the  office.* 
Genius,  diligence,  and  a mind  turned  to 
enquiry  and  obfervation,  may,  in  a great 
meafure,  fupply  the  place  of  education;  but 
where  both  are  wanting,  the  confequences 
are  obvious.  If  proper  proofs  of  fuch  talents 
have  been  exhibited  by  fuch  as  receive  thefe 
irregular  appointments,  it  becomes  fome 
apology  for  the  condudt  of  their  friends  in 
obtaining  for  them  thefe  flations.  I hope, 
however,  fuch  cafes  as  the  above  are  not 
frequent.  It  is  fuch  examples  as  thefe  that 

lay 


* Were  it  neceffary,  to  gain  it  further  credit,  I 
could  point  out  the  name  of  the  foldier,  and  regiment 
wherein  this  happened. 
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lay  the  regimental  practice  under  the  dif- 

grace  we  in  general  find  it. 

’ 

It  may  be  faid,  the  army  is  a good  place 
for  improvement  in  medical  knowledge.  In 
fome  refpeds  this  is  true ; but  it  is  fo  to 
1 fuch  only  as  have  been  previoully  accuf- 
tomed  to  refled,  and  capable  of  making 
obfervations.  Sir  William  Temple  very  jn- 
dicioufly  obferves,  that  te  though  a man  may 
( ‘ grow  learned  by  other  men’s  thoughts,  yet 
“ it  is  from  his  own  thoughts,  as  well  as 
experience,  that  he  will  grow  wife.”*  It 
is  little  of  this  kind  we  are  to  exped  from 
an  apprentice  boy,  or  even  one  who  has 
fpent  fome  idle  time  at  fome  medical  fchool. 
Befides,  the  army  is  a bad  place  to  begin  re- 
fledion  in.  The  cufloms  there  are  too  much 
adapted  to  the  want  of  thought,  and  the 
giddy  diflipation,  which  their  youth,  joined 
to  their  inexperience,  renders  them  prone 
to  follow.  Drefs,  and  fhew,  are  but  ill  fuited 

for 


* Vid,  On  Health  and  long  Life. 
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for  ferious  fiudy.  Thefe  make  a conftituent 
part  of  the  life  of  a foldier ; and,  for  a fol- 
dier,  they  may,  and  I believe  are,  neceflary, 
in  order  to  throw  a luftre,  and  kind  of 
dignity  round  the  fervice.  Thefe,  for  aught 
I know,  may  be  altogether  proper,  in  a 
certain  meafure,  for  the  very  exigence  of 
the  army  ; but  they  agree  very  ill  with  the 
fcientific  furgeon,  or  with  him  who  wifhes 
to  become  fo.  To  ufe  the  words  of  an 
author  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who 
has  touched  on  the  fubjed,*  “ All  men  of 
“ candour,  who  have  ever  felt,  or  known 
*<  the  force  and  happy  efifeds  of  long  and 
“ diligent  fludies,  and  continual  application 
“ to  any  fyftem  of  fcience  beyond  moment- 
<f  ary  impulfes,  will  make-  no  fcruple  to 
<<  allow,  that  a want  of  early  culture,  al- 
“ mod  a total  deprivation  in  youth  of 
?c  intercourfe  with  the  moil  refined  part  of 
“ their  profefiion,  and,  as  it  moft  commonly 
(C  happens,  an  abfolute  negled  of  a libeial 

“ educa- 


« Dr,  Brocklesby.  Vid,  CEconom.  & Milit,  Obf, 
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e<  education  in  the  generality  of  furgeofls, 
“ are  altogether  apt  among  them  to  induce 
“ quackery,  or,  at  beh,  a narrownefs  of 
“ thinking  about  medical  fubjeds.*’ 

But  I fhall  now  fuppofe i there  is  no 
| farther  need  of  thefe  reflections,  but  that 
i diligence  has  been  united  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement ; and  that  the  la- 
bours of  thofe  gentlemen  have  at  length  been 
crowned  by  the  honourable  teflimony  of 
thofe  teachers  of  the  different  branches  they 
have  attended ; that  they  have  entered  the 
army  afterwards  through  a flncere  defire  of 
pradiflng  diligently,  and  confcientioufly,  as 
far  as  their  abilities  and  knowledge  permit 
and  extend ; that  their  foie  with  is  to  be 
ufeful  to  thofe  under  their  care,  and  am- 
bitious, at  the  fame  time,  of  their  own 
farther  improvement ; converflng  always 
with  medical  men,  on  medical  fubjeds,  as 
often  as  opportunity  ferves  ; and  colleding 
fads,  either  from  their  own  obfervations,  or 
the  obfervations  afforded  them  by  the  rela- 


tion 
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tion  of  others.  It  is  men  of  thefe  difpo- 
fitions  that  can  practice  properly ; it  is  fuch 
only  that  can  refledt  true  honour  on  the 
military  medical  profeflion.  Such  was  the 
late  eminent  Pringle ; and  fuch  were  many 
others  we  might  mention  in  the  fervice, 
men  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and  well-earned 
fame. 

The  next  caution  I would  beg  leave  to 
offer  to  the  regimental  furgeon  is,  tendernefs 
to  the  lick  foldiery.  Yet  it  need  not  be 
told,  men  of  the  difpofitions  now  pointed 
out,  that  tendernefs  and  humanity  ought 
ftrongly  to  mark  the  character  of  every  one 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  phylic.  They 
are  already  convinced  it  ought,  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  frailty,  and  miferies 
that  inevitably  await  the  life  of  man.  Mi- 
fery,  of  one  kind  or  other,  they  are  daily 

converfant  with  : nor  am  I apt  to  believe, 

' ' ' 1 

as  fome  have  afferted,  that  this  fteels  their 
hearts,  and  renders  them  more  callous  to 
the  fufferings  of  others.  Habit,  indeed, 

makes 
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makes  fuch  fcenes  more  familiar,  but  it 
does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  feelings 
of  humanity  are  obliterated,  nor  even  the 
practitioner’s  fympathy  leffened,  becaufe, 
occafionally  they  are  obliged  to  give  fome 
pain,  in  order  to  reftore  health.  A fympa- 
thizing  difpofition  is  amiable ; nay,  medi- 
cally ufeful  to  the  poffeffor,  in  as  far  as  it 
impreffes  the  patient  with,  a good  opinion 
of  his  doCtor,  which  is  always  one  Step 
towards  the  cure ; for  his  advice  and 
prefcriptions  will  now  not  only  be  more 
cheerfully  and  ftriCtly  complied  with,  as 
appearing  to  be  thofe  of  a friend  interested 
in  his  recovery,  but  a calmnefs,  quietude 
of  mind,  and  confidence  will  follow,  very 
effential,  it  may  be,  to  his  future  health. 
The  contrary  is  brutal,  nay,  even  im- 
politic, in  the  furgeon,  would  he  rightly 
confult  his  own  eafe  ; for,  while  it  wounds 
the  patient,  it  fails  not  to  deftroy  this  con- 
fidence. Befides,  it  often  makes  the  advice, 
admitting  it  to  be  good,  either  defpifed  or 
negleCted,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  exactly  fuits 

P the 
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the  patient’s  inclinations ; and,  confe- 
quently,  it  muft  create  him  more  trouble 
by  the  protraction  of  the  patient’s  illnefs. 

■ >'*  • ' ' 

What  can  add  more  to  the  diftrefs  of  a 
poor  fufferer  under  ficknefs,  than  roughnefs 
of  behaviour  in  him  from  whom  relief  was 
expected  ? He  is  already  weakened,  and 
enervated  by  the  affliction  he  is  under.  His 
fituation,  too,  is  generally  lefs  comfortable 
than  he  has  experienced  it  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  before  it  was  his  lot  to  wear  a 
cockade.  He  has  now  no  friends  near  to 
fympathize  with  him , no  parental,  or  fia- 
ternal  anxiety  to  watch  over  him,  or  procure 
thofe  little  delicacies  that  the  fituation  of  a 
fick  man  often  requires ; none  to  perform 
thofe  other  little  offices  of  attention  which, 
if  in  reality  they  do  no  good,  at\leaft  quiet 
the  mind,  and  pleafe  the  peevilhnefs  at- 
tendant on  ficknefs,  and  may  even  have 
their  effeds  in  co-operating  with  the  doc^ 
tor’s  advice.  Thefe  he  may  remember,  and 

regret  5 while  fuch  roughnefs  in  his  furgeon 

makes 
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makes  the  contrad  more  perceptible,  and 
adds  to  his  uneafinefs.  He  feels  now,  with 
a double  pang,  every  harfli  expredion  ufed. 
Should  any  furgeon,  or  any  man  whatever, 
ad:  in  this  way,  I would  not  hedtate  to  call 
it  both  unmerciful,  and  unmanly.  In  a re- 
1 gimental  praditioner  more  efpecially  fo, 
fince  the  foldier  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  refent  it,  by  calling  in  another.  The 
nobled  mind  is  always  the  mod  merciful, 
the  mod  capable  of  tendernefs  and  pity. 

A behaviour  of  this  kind  in  the  army 
has  this  farther  aggravating  circumdance 
againd  it,  that  not  only  the  furgeon,  but 
the  foldiers  well  know,  that  in  any  other 
lituation  but  this,  if  pradifing  even  among 
the  poor  of  an  hofpital,  or  difpenfary,  he 
durd  not  ad  fo,  fince  his  intered,  reputa- 
tion, and  livelihood,  would  rife  up  againd 
him,  and  forcibly  forbid  it;  powerful  ar- 
guments, truely,  to  curb  this  irritable  tem- 
per. Out  of  the^rmy,  it  would  immediately 

caufe 
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caufe  his  difmiffion ; nor  would  he  (and 
defervedly)  ever  after  be  employed,  either 
by  thofe,  or  their  connections,  whom  he 
had  thus  fo  brutally  abufed. 

* 

There  is,  I know,  an  argument  ufed 
by  fome  army  practitioners,  to  palliate  the 
rough  treatment  foldiers  fometimes  receive 
from  their  furgeons.  “ If  you  fpeak  ten- 

££  derly,”  fay  they,  te  to  foldiers,  you  may 

» 

££  be  lure  never  to  be  attended  to.  Difo- 
<c  bedience  and  difrefpeCt  will  be  the  confe- 
££  quence ; and  this  will  not  only  injure 
££  the  medical  treatment,  which  muft  be^ 
“ enforced  when  they  refufe  to  fubmit  to 
“ it,  but  will  affeCt  the  fubjeCtion  of  the 
<£  men,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  regiment.” 
This  objection,  I am  apt  to  believe,  is  ill 
founded.  We  may  find  many  among  the 
privates  of  as  fubmifiive  a mind,  and  even 
humane,  and  tender  feelings,  as  in  any  other 
walk  of  life,  among  people  of  the  fame 
rank  3 nay,  fome  alfo,  whofe  rational  fa- 
culties 
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culties  are  not  inferior  to  many  who  hold 
a high  command  over  them.  Such  men 
will  neither  difobey,  nor  yet  difregard  the 
furgeon  the  more  for  giving  his  directions 
in  a foft,  and  tender  tone  of  voice ; nor  will 
their  officers  have  the  leaft  caufe  to  com- 
plain of  more  want  of  order  among  them 
from  this  fource.  Harfh,  and  ill-natured 
behaviour  to  men  of  theie  difpofitions  is 
cruel.  They  know  its  injustice,  and  feel 
it  feverely.  They  contrail  it  with  what, 
in  a different  ffation,  before  they  enliffed, 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to: — the  com- 
parifon  is  wide;  the  treatment  fits  heavy; 
they  conclude  they  are  become  Haves, 
and  are  now  unhappy. 

— c<  But  to  think,  may  it  pleafe  your 
tf  honour,”  ‘ continued  Trim,  a tear  fteal- 
e ing  into  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  fpoke,’ 

“ to  think  of  two  virtuous  lads,  with 
“ hearts  as  warm  in  their  bodies,  and  as 
<e  honeft  as  God  could  make  them — the 
<c  children  of  honeft  people,  going  forth 

with 
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“ with  gallant  fpirits  to  feek  their  fortunes 

“ in  the  world and  fall  into  fuch  evils !” 

Trist.  Shandy. 

Several,  we  know,  enlift  from  mif- 
fortunes,  who  once  kept  decent  houfes,  and 
lived  reputably  among  their  neighbours. 
In  the  army  there  is  no  refpedt  of  perfons  3 
no  diftin&ion  made.  They  muft  eat  the 
fame  food,  lie  in  the  fame  apartments,  do 
the  fame  duty,  and  fuffer  all  the  hardfhips 
their  ftation  fubjedts  them  to,  equally  with 
their  more  hardened,  and  lefs  deferving 
comrades,  who,  perhaps,  never  experienced 
a way  of  life  fuperior  to  that  they  are  now 
engaged  in.  Thefe  are  the  men  on  whofe 
minds  harfhnefs  of  treatment  dwells  with 
more  pungency.  Nay,  I freely  confefs,  I 
never  knew  any  good  purpofe  anfwered  by 
it,  even  among  the  ill-behaved ; the  pri- 
vates of  real  bad  character  : for,  every  one 
knows,  the  army,  in  times  of  war,  is  a 
medley  of  all  characters,  from  thofe  we 

have  been  defcribing,  to  the  common  high- 
wayman. 
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wayman.  Though  they  dare  not  refen t the 
furgeon’s  treatment,  they  hate  him,  and  wili 
take  the  fir  ft  opportunity  of  doing  him  an 
injury,  if  they  think  a difcovery  may  not 
follow,  which  would  end  in  their  own  pu~ 
nifhment.  They  fwear  at  him  when  his 
back  is  turned  ; nor  is  he  a whit  nearer  his 

' » 

purpofe  by  it ; on  the  contrary,  I have  feen 
the  brutal,  half-favage  difpoftion  foftened 
down  into  humanity,  by  tender ' and  kind 

iufage,  or  even  exprefhons,  in  his  illnefs. 
Let  the  trial  be  only  made,  and  I will 
anfwer  for  its  fuccefs. 

..  ^ ..  • ■ . . ' j-,  . 

What  purpofe  does  it  ferve,  I would 
afk,  to  threaten,  and  fwear  at  a foldier  for 
being  reported  fick  ? If  he  be  really  indif- 
pofed,  he  has  a right  to  the  indulgence  of 
an  hofpital;  if  fconcing,  or  maligning,  as 
the  term  is,  let  his  name  be  ftruck  out  of 
the  lift  without  more  words,  as  foon  as  the 
impofition  is  detected,  and  let  the  ferjeants 
of  his  company  take  care  of  the  reft.  While 
the  furgeon  does  not  retain  his  name  in 

the 
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the  Tick  report,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  fee 
hirn  perform  his.  But  let  it  never  be 
forgot,  that  an  accurate  examination  of  his 
complaints,  whether  pretended  or  real,  is 
to  be  made  before  this  ffcep  be  taken.  We 
have  touched*  however,  on  this  topic  al- 
ready. I am  of  opinion,  this  will  do  more 
to  fupprefs  fconcing,  or  fhifting  of  duty, 
for  the  fake  of  a day  or  two’s  reft  in  the 
hofpital,  than  hafty  paflion  ; and  every  one 
will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  more  credit- 
able. But  this  behaviour,  we  hope,  in  re- 
gimental furgeons,  is  little  pradtifed,  and 
the  lefs  need,  therefore,  of  cautions  for  its 
prevention.  Yet,  in  a work  of  this  kind, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  point  out  not  only 
its  bad  tendency  but  abfurdity,  fince  we 
have -known  it  pradtifed.  In  the  army, 
whofe  laws  are  arbitrary,  and  abfolute,  and 
where  every  one  holds  a command  over 
another,  from  the  top  link  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chain,  even  mild  difpolitions  will, 
in  time,  partake  of  this  domineering  infec- 
tion, meerly  from  obferving  it  conftantly 

prac- 
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practifed,  and  Hide  infenfibly  into  the  fame. 
Surgeons  fhould  be  doubly  careful  to  guard 
againft  it,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
profeffion,  fhould,  as  the  poet  beautifully 
expreffes  it,  never  be  found  to  want  a fuf- 

cient  ffiare  of  “ the  milk  of  human  kind- 

■ 

“ nefsf  ’ 

Again,  with  regard  to  negledt  when  ill, 
nothing  hurts  a foldier  more.  He  knows 
he  pays  for  his  medicines  out  of  the  fmall 
fubfifience  which  falls  to  his  lot;  that 
government  likewife  pays  for  a dodtor  to 
attend  him  when  he  needs  it;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  furgeon’s  duty  to  vifit 
him  regularly.  It  is  well  known,  the  fervice 
is  liable  to  hardfhips  enough  in  health;  the 
bed  of  pain  fhould  be  as  well  fmoothed, 
and  made  as  eafy  as  pofftble.  It  is  feldom 
a foldier  who  is  well  ufed,  and  has  been 
for  feveral  years  in . the  fervice,  deferts  his 
colours.  As  much  lies  almoft  in  this  de- 
partment,  as  where  the  officers  are  con- 
cerned. Every  department  fhould  confpire 

to 
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to  give  him  all  the  indulgence  of  which 
his  fitualion  can  admit,  and  to  ad  juftly 
towards  him.  It  is  a pleafant  thing,  either 
for  a furgeon  or  an  officer,  to  hear  “ God 
“ blefs  him  l”  echo,  in  half  whifpers, 
through  the  ranks,  as  he  paffes  along.  It 
is  the  voice  of  applaule — the  plaudit  of 
approbation— which  publiffies  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  which,  if  every  officer, 
as  well  as  furgeon,  endeavours  to  deferve, 
he  will  as  affuredly  receive. 

A soldier  is  far  from  ungrateful ; he 
will  oblige  chearfully  when  it  is  in  his 
power.  Retaliation,  we  confefs,  fometimes, 
alfo,  marks  his  charader.  Unfeeling,  fe- 
vere,  and  inhuman  officers,  have  often  fallen  i 
in  the  day  of  battle,  nay,  on  a review  day, , 
ty  the  hand  of  fome  of  thofe  whom  for- 
merly  they  have  unmeritedly  abufed.  On:  I 
the  other  hand,  officers  deferving  to  live, 
have  been  brought  off  the  field  in  triumph,  j 
by  a grateful  foldier,  at  the  hazard  of  his 

own  life,  when  their  wounds  have  prevented  j 

their  a 
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their  retreat,  and  expofed  them  to  the 
danger  of  either  being  killed,  or  of  falling 
prifoners  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  furgeon,  like  the  reft  of  the  corps, 
is  liable  to  incur  the  diflike,  or,  by  his 
prudent  behaviour,  obtain  the  approbation, 
and  favour  of  the  foldiery.  His  chief  care 
ftiould  be  to  deferve  the  latter. 

In  different  chronic  complaints,  where 
the  patients,  though  kept  in  the  hofpital, 
are  not  confined  to  bed,  the  furgeon  fliould 
grant  them  as  much  indulgence  as  pofiible, 
with  fafety.  This  may  not  only  gratify 
them,  but  may  really  conduce  to  the  cure, 
by  keeping  their  fpirits  up ; for  confine- 
ment to  a foldier  is  a great  bondage.  The 
furgeon’s  great  fear  is  of  their  irregularity, 
and  their  eating,  and  drinking  now  what  is 
improper  for  their  fituation ; for  a foldier 
will  hardly  deny  himfelf  an  indulgence  of 
this  kind,  if  it  falls  in  his  way,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Defertion,  alfo, 
we  own,  may  fometimes  follow  too  great  a 

licence ; 
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licence  ; but  as  he  is  always  allowed  a cor- 
poral’s guard  for  his  hofpital,  he  will  have 
the  lefs  to  fear  from  defertion.  The  chronic 

i 

patients  often  entreat  permiftion  to  walk 
out  an  hour  or  two  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  fbould  always  be  granted,  when  fome 
material  reafons  do  not  forbid ; men  fuf- 
. pedted  of fconcing  fhould  be  refufed  ; when 
it  is  granted,  they  fhould  never  be  trufted 
without  one  of  the  men  on  guard  to  accom- 
pany them,  left  fome  fcheme  of  defertion 
be  attempted.  This  is  a proper  caution  on 
the  furgeon’s  part,  who  muft  anfwer  to  the 
commanding  officer  for  all  the  men  under 
his  care.  When  requefts,  however,  of  this 

nature  muft  be  refufed  them,  let  it  be  done 

* 1 ■ .•  * * • 

with  a feeming  concern  and  rejudtance  j 
nor  let  the  furgeon  think  it  beneath  him  to 
add  his  reafons.  By  this  means,  the  refufal 
will  almoft  fatisfy  them  as  much  as  if 
he  had  complied  with  their  wifhes.  In 
fair  warm  weather,  they  fhould  always  be  I 
permitted  to  walk  out,  for  fome  time,  when 

it  does  not  interfere  with  the  means  of 

^ .11 

cure,  I 
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cure.  The  exercife  will  keep  up  the  lan- 
guid fecretions,  induce  cheerfulnefs,  and 
render  their  fituation  more  happy. 

T o maintain  the  better  order  and  regu- 
larity in  the  hofpital,  the  chronic  patients 
fhould  be  under  the  command  of  a non- 
commiffioned  officer.  It  is  feldom  the  lick 
lift  is  without  either  a ferjeant  or  corporal. 
The  furgeon  fhould  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  give  him  the  command  in  his  abfence. 
The  foldier  of  the  ranks  always  obeys  a 
non-commiffioned  officer  : the  difcipline  of 
the  army  requires  it.  It  is  better  to  delegate 
this  power  to  a ferjeant  or  corporal  than  to 
the  nurfe,  for  they  may  then  refufe  obedi- 
ence. By  this  means  there  will  be  a check 
on  the  diforderly,  and  turbulent  j and  the 
quiet  of  the  hofpital  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved,  a point  fometimes  very  effentiaj.  I 
have  been  fent  for,  to  conliderable  diltances, 
merely  to  quell  their  difputes.  It  is  on 
fuch  occafions  as  this,  that  fome  feverity, 
in  order  to  preferve  peace,  mujl  be  Ihewn  to 

indi- 
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individuals.  In  order  to  reftore  tranquillity, 
and  prevent  future  quarrels,  the  furgeon  is 
indifpenfably  obliged,  however  reluctantly, 
to  confine,  /.  e.  to  fend  them  under  a cen- 
tinel  to  the  black  hole , or  commit  them 
prifoners,  with  a written  crime,  to  the 
officer  on  guard,  who  will  return  them  to 
the  commanding  officer  when  he  is  relieved, 
with  their  crime  Hated  in  his  reports ; after 
which,  the  furgeon  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  releafe  them,  but  which  he  may  do  in  the 
interim  between  the  time  of  commitment 
and  this : they  muft  then  abide  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  field  officer,  or  a court-martial ; 
if  the  offence  be  of  a nature  to  require  it. 

As  men  in  the  hofpital  are  never  there 
without  real  complaints,  the  black  hole,  01 
returning  them  to  the  commanding  officer, 
will  fubjed  them  to  a punifhment  too  fe- 
vere  for  their  fituation,  this  fhould  never  be 
done  but  in  emergencies.  The  black  hole, 
where,  perhaps,  they  may  lie  for  days  on  J 
ftraw,  without  being  undrefled,  and  in  a 

{mall,  confined,  naufeous  fpot,  may  not  j 

only 
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only  tend  to  aggravate  their  complaints, 
but,  from  the  cold  they  receive,  aided 
by  the  medicines  they  were  taking,  may 
induce  other  difeafes  dangerous  to  life  : this 
fhould  be  had  in  view,  and,  if  poffible, 
they  ought  not  to  be  fubjedted  to  this 
fevere  punifhment.  To  clog  the  offenders 
will  do  them  lefs  injury,  and  may  be  pu- 
nifhment fufficient.  They  may  lie  on  their 
beds,  or  fit  up  in  a corner,  with  the  clog 
at  their  legs,  without  detriment  to  their 
health,  till  they  folicit  to  have  it  removed, 
by  a promife  of  good  behaviour.  But,  on 
thefe  occafions,  a furgeon  fhould  judge 
cautioufly,  and  never  exercife  his  authority 
wantonly,  or  make  the  punifhment  feverer 
than  the  offence  deferves ; nay,  even  over- 
look  it,  where  the  health  of  his  patient 
might  be  affe&ed  thereby.  There  is  even 
more  feverity  than  may,  at  firft  fight,  appear 
from  having  a large  clog  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  pounds  weight,  locked  on  the 
leg  for  a day  or  more  5 befides,  there  is  an 

igno- 
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ignominy  united  to  it,  which  is  felt  fome- 
times  feverely  by  thofe  of  fpirit. 

• ' / . * r .?  ... 

Under  the  head  of  tendernefs,  I may 
place  a fort  of  deception  abfolutely  necejfary , 
fometimes,  to  be  pradtifed  3 a deception 
of  all  others  the  moft  pardonable,  and  in- 
nocent, fince  it  has  for  its  objedt  the  welfare 
of  the  perfon  on  whom  it  is  pradtifed.  A 
deception  of  this  nature,  if  it  deferves  the 
name,  may  occafi onally  be  pradtifed,  with 
the  happieft  effedts,  to  allay  inordinate 
adtion  of  the  mind,  raife  the  drooping 
fpirits,  and  remove  inquietude,  by  confirm- 
ing the  patient’s  hopes,  and  feconding  his 
wifhes,  in  promifing  fomething  on  which 
he  may  have  riveted  his  affedtions,  and 
placed  his  happinefs.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  the  only  means  to  remove  his  difeafe. 
Befides,  fometimes  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  perform  promifes  of  this  kind. 

A remarkable  in  fiance  of  this  nature 
happened  in  my  pradtice,  in  the  fummer  of 

1781, 


1781,  while  I lay  in  barracks  at  Tinmouth, 

\ 

in  the  North  of  England.  A recruit,  who 
had  lately  joined  the  regiment,  named  Ed- 
wards, was  returned  in  the  fick  lift,  with 
a mefiage  from  his  captain,  requeuing  I 
[ would  take  him  into  the  hofpital,.  He  had 
f only  been  a few  months  a foldier;  was 
young,  handfome,  and  well  made  for  the 
fervice ; but  a melancholy  hung  over  his 
countenance,  and  wannefs  preyed  on  his 
cheeks.  He  complained  of  univerfal  weak- 
nefs,  but  no  fixed  pain.  A noife  in  his  ears, 
and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  Pulfe  rather  flow 
than  frequent ; but  fmall,  and  eafily  com- 
prefiible.  His  appetite  was  much  impaired ; 
his  tongue  was  lufiiciently  moift,  and  his 
belly  regular;  yet  fiept  ill,  and  ftarted 
fuddenly  out  of  it,  with  unealy  dreams. 
Had  little  or  no  thirft. 

» ' 

A s there  were  little  obvious  fymptoms 
j fever>  1 did  not  know  well  what  to  make 
of  the  cafe.  I fufpe&ed  he  might  be  under 
incipient  typhus,  and  ordered  what  I 

R judged 
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judged  neceflary  to  obviate  it;  Some  weeks 
pafled  with  little  alteration,  either  for  better 
or  worfe,  except  that  he  was  evidently  be- 
come more  meagre.  He  Scarcely  took  any 
nourishment,  yet  had  hitherto  fat  up  out  of 
bed  fome  hours  every  day.  At  length,  he 
became  indolent ; feldom  fat  up  at  all ; was 
constantly  dozing,  yet  his  deep  never  fo 
found  but  he  could  anfwer  when  fpoke  to  ; 
fighed  deeply  and  frequently ; nor  could  his 
attention  be  diverted  to  any  external  object. 
Something,  it  would  feem,  hung  heavy 
on  his  mind.  He  never  had  any  cough;, 
yet,  Since  he  came  into  the  houfe,  had  j 
wafted  away  conf  derably.  Exercife  was  re- 
commended, and  ufed  as  far  as  he  could  be 
roufed  to  take  it,  which  was  never  without 
reluctance.  He  was  put  on  a courfe  of 
Strengthening  medicines ; wine  was  allowed 
him.  All  proved  ineffectual.  His  pulfe 
had  changed  with  his  appearance,  and  was 
now  Small  and  quick  ; an  evident  fever  of 
the  heCtic  kind,  as  it  teemed,  with  an  even- 
ing exacerbation,  took  place.  He  had  now 

been 
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been  in  the  bofpital  near  three  months,  and 

Iwas  become  quite  emaciated,  and  like  one 
in  the  laft  dage  of  a confumption. — Eyes 
were  grown  hollow;  cheeks  prominent; 
nails  incurvated ; adnata  pellucid  ; and  fo 
weak  in  his  limbs,  that  he  could  neither 
get  in  nor  out  of  bed  without  help ; of 
late,  alfo,  had  night  fweats : in  thort,  I 
looked  on  him  as  loft.  On  making  my 
morning  vifit,  and  enquiring,  as  ulual,  of 
his  reft  at  the  nurfe,  the  happened  to  men- 
tion the  ftrong  notions  he  had  got  in  his 
head,  fhe  faid,  of  home,  and  of  his  friends. 
What  he  was  able  to  fpeak  was  conftantly 
on  this  topic.  This  I had  never  heard  of 
before.  The  reafon  die  gave  for  not  men- 
tioning it  was,  that  it  appeared  to  her  to  be 
the  common  ravings  of  licknefs  and  deli- 
rium. He  talked  in  the  fame  ftile,  it  feems, 
lefs  or  more,  ever  fince  he  came  into  the 
hofpital.  I went  immediately  up  to  him, 
and  introduced  the  fubjeft ; and,  from  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  refumed  it,  yet  with 
a deep  figh,  when  he  mentioned  his  never 


more 
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more  being  able  to  fee  his  friends,  I found 
it  a theme  which  much  affedted  him.  He 
afked  me,  with  earneftnefs,  if  I would  let 
him  go  home.  I pointed  out  to  him  how 
unfit  he  was*  from  his  weaknefs,  to  under- 
take fuch  a journey  (he  was  a Welshman) 
till  once  he  was  better  j but  promifed  him 
afifuredly,  without  farther  hefitation,  that  as 
foon  as  he  was  able,  he  fhould  have  fix 
weeks  to  go  home.  He  revived  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  it.  At  this  time,  however,  I 
made  a promife  which  I knew  was  not  in 
my  power  to  perform,  without  the  confent 
of  the  commanding  officer,  who  alone  can 
grant  furlows ; but,  as  my  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  very  flender,  my  rafh  promife 
could  give  me  the  lefs  uneafinefs,  and  my 
fcheme  was,  to  animate  his  hopes,  and 
endeavour  thus  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  that  his  mind  might  undergo  by  it, 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  removing,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  malady. 

It 

, r 
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It  feems,  he  had  requeued  leave  to  vilit 

his  native  place  foon  after  he  joined,  but 

« 

being  only  a recruit,  and  but  a few  months 
from  thence,  he  was  refufed.  This  had 
hung  on  his  fpirits  ever  lince;  and  from 
1 thence  I now  dated  the  origin  of  his  iilnefs. 
I entreated  him  to  take  food  to  ftrengthen 
him  for  his  journey  ; and,  as  foon  as  able, 
to  go  out  into  the  open  air  a little  every 
forenoon,  when  the  weather  would  permit, 
that  he  might  be  the  fooner  able  to  go 
home.  He  liftened  eagarly  to  every  word 
I faid.  In  fhort,  his  appetite  foon  mended  $ 
and  I faw,  in  lefs  than  a week,  evident  liens 
of  recovery.  He  was  now  lively,  though 
fo  weak  that  he  could  not  yet  get  in  or  out 

of  bed  without  affiftance ; he  drove  to  fit 

* 

up ; two  men  took  him  between  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  placed  him  on  a 
feat  they  had  eredted  for  him  on  the  beach, 
where  he  had  a view  of  the  flipping,  for  it 
was  on  the  fea  coaft.  In  a little  time  he  was 
able  to  walk.  Every  vilit  I paid  him  he 

re- 
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refumed  the  fubjed  of  the  fur  low,  which 
I periifted  in  promifing,  feeing  the  good 
effeds  it  had  already  produced  ; and  in  lefs 
than  two  months  from  the  time  he  had 
received  this  promife,  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  hofpital,  and  go  to  his  barrack-room.  I 
fet  myfelf  about  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in 
me  lay,  to  accomplifh  his  furlow  ; for  he 
paid  me  almofl  daily  vifits,  alluring  me  he 
was  able  to  undertake  his  journey,  if  I 
would  allow  him ; for  he  firmly  relied  on 
my  word.  I was  in  fome  dilemma  now  how 
to  ad.  Yet  his  ftory  was  already  known 
throughout  the  regiment,  and  the  imminent 
efcapd  he  had  from  death.  The  deception, 
'however,  if  I had  dropped  it  here,  was  ten- 
dernefs,  and  a regard  for  his  recovery ; but 
I went  farther ; I made  public,  to  all  the 
officers,  the  method  I fell  on  to  recover 
him,  and  told  them,  moreover,  that  if  I 
did  not  fucceed  in  obtaining  him  a furlow, 
I was  fure  he  would  relap fe,  as  foon  as  he 
underftood  his  expedations  were  to  be  fiuf- 

trated.  I won  them  over  to  my  intereh. 

The 
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The  flory  was  publicly  talked  of;  the  com- 
manding officer  was  likewife  acquainted 
with  it;  and  the  requeft  was  now  made  to 

him,  which  he  obligingly  granted. 

■ 

I t 

Nosologists  mark  out  to  us  a certain 

\ 

> difeafe,  under  the  name  of  nojlalgia,  or  a 
longing  after  our  native  country,  or  home. 
If  the  foregoing  cafe  comes  not  under  that 
head,  I know  not  under  what  genus  to 
place  it.* 


Dr.  Zimmerman,  in  a work  of  his 
(Experience  in  Phylic)  which  I have  perufed 
fince  the  above  was  written,  fays,  the"  Swifs 

are 


* In  Dr.  Cullen's  Nofal.  G.  106,  this  difeafe  is  cha- 
racterized in  the  following  words  : — Noflalgia, In 

“ abfentibus  a patria,  vehemens  eandern  revifendi  de- 
fiderium.  JThis  eminent  profeflor  has  marked  two 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe  in  the  iaft  (4th)  edition  of  his 
work. — “ r.  Noftalgia  (Simplex)  fine  alio  morbo.— 
“ 2.  Noft.  Complicata— aliis  morbis  comitata.”  Sau- 
vages  has  done  the  fame.  Vogel  confiders  the  difeafe 
as  a fpecies  of  melancholy,  and  has  given  it  a place  in 
his  Nofology  as  fuch.— Vid.  G.  332.  His  words  are. 
Melancholia — In  fan  i a longa  cum  maeftitia  ac  ti- 
u niore. — Nojlalgia  ejus  fpecies  eft.” 

■ 
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are  extremely  fubjedt  to  fall  into  this  fpecies 
of  melancholy  when  in  a foreign  country. 

It  fometimes,  he  tells  us,  proves,  fatal  in  a 
fhort  time.  Barrere  has  feen  it  in  feveral 
Burgundy  foldiers,  who  were  forced  into 
the  fervice,  or  refufed  their  difmiffton.  Dr. 
Auenbrucker,  has  alfo  frequently  obferved 
it  in  young  people,  who  had  been  enlifted  • 
by  force,  and  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  their 
home  and  friends  again.  They  were  firft: 
filent,  languid,  penfive,  emitted  deep  fighs, 
feemed  exceedingly  forrowful,  and  gradually 
became  infenlible  to  every  thing.  Among 
the  Auftrian  troops,  the  fame  author  tells 
us,  it  was  formerly  very  frequent,  but  it  is 
now  extremely  rare,  lince  a plan  has  been 
adopted  for  enlifcing  foldiers  only  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  difcharging  them 
when  this  time  is  expired.  “ I believe,” 
adds  Dr.  Zimmerman,  “ it  will  be  found 
<e  among  men  of  every  nation,  who,  in 
ct  foreign  countries,  feel  the  want  of  thofe 
<c  delights  and  enjoyments  they  would  meet 
“ with  among  their  friends  at  home. — In 

“ fhort,” 
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“ fliort,”  he  goes  on,  “ every  Swifs  feels,  as 
“I  do,  the  noftalgia,  under  another  name, 
“ though  at  home , whenever  he  thinks  he 
“ ftiould  live  better  in  any  other  country.” 
Dr.  Auenbrucker  obferved,  that  in  feveral 
who  died  of  this  difeafe,  the  lungs  adhered 
l>  to  the  diphragm,  and  that  fome  part  of  the 
lungs  was  indurated,  or  was  even  become 
more  or  lefs  purulent ; and  I am  happy  to 
find,  the  method  of  cure  he  relies  on  is 
the  fame  I adopted  in  the  above  inftance. 
When  the  difeafe  has  not  degenerated  into 
phthifis,  or  madnefs , wonderful  effects  have 
been  produced  in  patients,  by  infpiring  them 

r with  the  hope  of  foon  feeing  their  friends 

1 * 

and  their  home  again.  Dr.  Zimmerman 
relates  an  inftance  of  its  good  effects  on  a 
Swifs  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  who  ftudied 
phyfic  at  Gottengen  : he  fancied  that  his 
aorta  was  about  to  burft,  and  could  not  be 
j prevailed  on  to  ftir  out  of  his  chamber. 
About  this  time  his  father  fent  for  him 
home;  he  then  ran  over  all  Gottengen, 
f with  the  greateft  joy  and  alacrity,  and  took 

S leave 
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leave  of  all  his  acquaintances — yet,  two 
days  before  this,  he  was  hardly  able  to  get 
up  a little  ftair-cafe,  without  being  in  dan- 
ger of  luffocation  ! His  father  afterwards 
fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  and  from 
thence  to  the  French  part  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  the  fined:  country  in  Europe,  fituated 
along  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Here  he  was 
again  attacked  with  the  nojlalgia : he  is 
now',  he  adds,  in  perfect  health. 

I knew  an  inflance  myfelf  this  fpring 
(1786)  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this,  in  a young 
lady  at  a boarding-fchool.  She  was  of  a de- 
licate make ; and  though  the  confinement 
in  fchool  was  by  no  means  fuch  as  could 
much  injure  her,  had  fhe  liked  her  fitua- 
tion,  which  £he  did  not  5 yet  fhe  became 
cahedtic,  had  a cough,  which  forced  up 
ftreaks  of  blood,  her  legs  and  ancles  fwelled, 
and  fhe  was  on  the  brink  of  a phthifis  pul- 
monalis.  She  was  removed  from  fchool 

I 

(where  fhe  never  thought  herfelf  happy)  to 
her  gieat  fatisfadtion,  and  foon  perfectly 

reco- 
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recovered.  This  uneaflnefs  to  live  at  home 
preyed  on  her  health,  and,  perhaps,  at 
length,  might  have  induced  confumption, 
and  death. 

We  every  day  hear  of  people  dying  of 
broke n hearts , as  it  is  exprefled,  i.  e.  of  a 
depreffion  of  fpirits,  occafioned  difap- 
pointments  of  various  forts.  Perhaps  they 
may  all  be  placed  under  the  fame  head. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fame  year,  I 
aflifted  at  the  difledtion  of  a foldier,  in 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  of  the  South  Lincoln 
militia,  who,  the  furgeon  allured  me,  had 
died  of  love.  Before  his  death,  he  was  like- 
wife  greatly  wafted;  fo  that  his  cafe  might 
be  ftiled  atrophia.  Like  Edwards,  whofe 
cafe  we  have  related  above,  he  had  no 
cough,  but  nightly  fweats,  and  exacerba- 
tions of  fever.  He  took  little  or  no  nou- 
rifhment,  and,  in  other  refpedts,  was  very 
fimilar  to  our  patient.  That  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  deprefling  paflion,  all  the 

corps 
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corps  to  which  he  belonged  agreed,  fomc 
of  whom  knew  his  attachment  before  the 
regiment  marched  from  their  own  country 
to  this.  Perhaps  flmilar  means,  i.  e.  a de^- 
ception,  by  raifing  his  fpirits,  and  cherifh- 
ing  his  hopes,  till  time  and  new  objects 
could  have  effected  a change,  might  have 

laved  his  li.fer 

> 

I believe  every  one  is  agreed  that  this 
is  to  be  placed  among  the  melancholy 
paflions.  Sometimes  it  ads  fuddeniy,  and 
violently ; at  other  times,  like  intenfc  grief, 
it  gradually  undermines  the  conftitution. 
The  more  general  effeds  of  this  tender 
paflion  are,  a tremulous  pulfe,  deep  fighs, 
an  alternate  glow  and  palenefs  of  the  cheeks, 
dejedion,  lofs  of  appetite,  a faultering 
fpeech,  cold  fweats,  and  watchfulnefs, 
which  gradually  terminate  in  confumption, 
or,  perhaps,  induce  infanity,  and  fometimes 
fuicide.  Richardfon,  in  his  Clariffa,  has 
well  defcribed  the  effeds  of  this  paflion. 
Tulpius  gives  us  a . curious  inffance  of  its 

effeds ; 
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effects : the  fubjeCt  of  the  cafe  was  a young 
Engliihman,  who  met  with  a refufal  from 
a lady.  He  became  perfectly  rigid,  and 
motionlefs,  fitting  in  the  fame  attitude  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  appeared  rather  like  a 
a flratue  than  a human  being ; he  continued 
in  this  poflure  till  night,  and  then,  being 
told  that  his  miftrefs  yielded  to  his  pafiion, 
he  rofe  inftantly,  as  if  from  a profound 
deep,  became  more  cheerful,  and  foon  re- 
covered.* 

The  above  cafes  prove,  the  vaft  influ- 
ence the  paflions  have  over  the  body,  and 
how  much  it  is  incumbent  on  the  practi- 
tioner to  fludy  the  fprings  of  the  mind,  as 
the  fource  from  which  he  is  to  deduce  the 
caufes  of  many  difeafes,  and  take  every  ad- 
vantage for  their  removal,  which  an  invefli- 
gation  of  thefe  may  put  in  his  power. 

To  conclude,  the  more  our  minds  are 
difpofed  to  do  good  to  mankind  in  general, 

the 


* Vid.  Zimmerman  ut  fupra. 
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the  more  will  we  be  inclined  to  exercife  the 
virtue  of  tendernefs  and  care  towards  our 
patients  in  particular ; and  I am  convinced 
our  fuccefs,  in  many  cafes,  will  keep  pace 
with  fo  meritorious  a conduct.  Every  prac- 
titioner, who  has  for  any  time  been  con- 
verfant  with  fick  people,  will  foon  fee,  that 
to  his  own  behaviour,  in  this  refpedt,  he 
may  attribute  much.  I am  perfuaded,  he 
will  find  this  obfervation  applicable,  whe- 
ther his  practice  be  in  the  confined  circle 
of  a regimental  hofpital,  or  in  the  more 
enlarged  fphere  of  an  extenfive  neighbour- 
hood. 


. 
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• , ' 

CHAP.  IV. 

. Surgeons  cautioned  fro7n  /pending  too  much 
T’ime  in  Amufements  with  the  Officers,  left 
they  thereby  negledt  their  Duty  > and  of 
the  Impropriety  of  granting  them  double 
Commiffions . 

The  manner  of  living  in  the  army  fub- 
jecfbs  to  many  temptations.  Men  here  always 
in  a fociety  diftind  in  itfelf,  and  having 
little  connections  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
though  dwelling  in  the  midft  of  them  5 at 
a diftance  from  friends,  and,  therefore,  the 
lefs  check  on  their  behaviour ; among  com- 
panions of  various  difpofitions  and  tempers, 
with  whom  they  are,  in  fome  meafure, 

S'  obliged  to  affociate ; and  thefe,  for  the 
moft  part,  young,  and  with  their  paffions 
in  their  utmoft  vigour  5 together  with  the 
: gaiety  and  levity  with  which  they  fee  them- 

felves 
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felves  every  day  furrounded,  all  which 
confpire  to  banifh  care,  as  well  as  ferious 
refledion.  Yet  all  this,  though  pleating  for 
the  prefent,  will  depart,  “ like  the  bafelefs 
“ fabrick  of  a vifion.”  It  will,  therefore, 
demand  the  furgeon’s  utmoft  prudence  and 
fortitude,  whofe  duty  obliges  him  to  refled 
more  than  the  reft  of  the  corps,  to  obferve 
a proper  circumfpedion  under  thefe  cireum- 
ftances ; nor  will  he  find  it  an  eafy  matter 
ftridly  to  adhere  to  good  refolutions,  though 
entered  into  with  earneftnefs,  or  refolved  to 
be  followed  with  the  ftrideft  punduality. 

•i  • ' ' i • 1 - * . J - I 

I do  not  mean  here,  that  the  furgeon 
fhould  avoid  the  company  of  the  officers, 
or  yet  fhun  fociety  at  proper  feafons,  or 
feem  morofe,  or  affed  a gravity  unnatural 
for  his  years,  and  unmeaning  in  itfelf;  this 
is  equally  as  bad  as  too  much  levity,  fince 
it  may  induce  a difagreeeable  feverity  of 
temper,  by  no  means  laudable,  and  point 
him  out  as  an  oddity,  and  a butt  for  the 

the  younger  men  to  exercife  their  wit  on  $ 

but. 
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but,  my  meaning  is,  that  he  fhould  endea- 
vour to  find  the  middle  point  between  fliun- 
ning,  and  courting  their  company ; between 
the  folly  of  too  much  levity,  and  an  affedted 
ftiffinefs.  As  their  purfuits  as  well  as  duty, 
and  thofe  incumbent  on  him,  are  fo  oppofite, 
the  lefs  time  he  fpends  with  the  officers,  the 
more  will  remain  for  the  fervice  of  his  pa- 
tients. He  will  have  the  more  leifure  to 
perufe  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
difeafes  he  may  then  have  under  his  care; 
or  to  commit  to  writing  fuch  obfervations 
as  the  cafes  may  have  fupplied  him  with, 
for  the  improvement  of  his  future  practice. 
This  will  be  a fufficient  apology  for  his 
appearing  feldom  with  them,  either  in 
fauntering  about  the  ftreets,  and  fields,  or 
in  their  other  parties  of  pleafure. 

Every  officer  will  refpedt  a furgeon  of 
good  behaviour,  and  diligence  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  Every  officer  either  does,  or  ought 
to  treat  with  contempt,  the  contrary  con- 
duct. I am  of  opinion,  how  harffi  foever 
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the  expreffion  may  found,  that  a negligent 
furgeon  fhould  be  confidered  among  the 
corps  in  the  fame  light  as  they  hold  a 
coward.  He  fhould  be  avoided  as  a dif- 
grace,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  fervice ; 
nay,  to  humanity.  From  whatever  caufe 
it  proceeds,  it  fhould  be  marked  with  fome 
ftigma  of  reproach,  fome  public  token  of 
difapprobation.  When  an  officer  behaves 
either  in  a cowardly , or  otherwife  ignoble 
manner,  he  is  fent,  as  they  call  it,  to 
Coventry,  i.  e.  none  of  the  corps  will 
either  fpeak  to  him,  or  fuffer  him  to  affo- 
ciate  with  them,  till  he  makes  a proper 
apology  for  his  behaviour,  if  it  be  fuch  as 
can  admit  of  an  apology.  I could  wiffi  the 
fame  law  was  to  extend  to  the  furgeon,  if 
ever  he  is  detected  in  neglecting  the  lick, 
or  other  ill  treatment.  As  to  his  not  alfo- 


ciating  on  all  occalions  with  the  officers, 
which  we  with  here  to  inculcate,  the  re- 
flecting part  of  the  corps  will  never  blame 
him,  nor  treat  him  as  of  lefs  confequence 

for  being  feldom  of  their  paities.  A greater 

caufe 
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caufe  of  complaint  they  will  have,  if  he 
adts  a contrary  part. 

Besides,  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  eminent 
author,*  “ our  attention  becomes  more 
“ per  fed;  by  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
te  a habit  of  obferving.  The  mind  fatisfied 
tc  with  its  former  difcoveries,  becomes  al- 
“ ways  more  delirous  of  improvement,  in 
“ proportion  as  it  extends  its  knowledge.5* 
for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  “ fcience  is 
“ the  clue  by  which  the  phyhcian”  (an 
army  furgeon,  as  we  fhall  endeavour  to  £hew 

i * '• 

afterwards,  /hould  poifefs  the  knowledge 
of  the  phyfician)  “ is  enabled  to  penetrate 
“ into  the  labyrinth  of  nature.55 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  the  furgeon  who 
pa(Tes  his  mornings  in  walks  of  recreation,  or 
the  day  in  fports,  and  the  evening,  when  the 
bottle  does  not  intervene,  at  cards,  billiards, 
or  back-gammon,  can  have  the  complaints 

of 
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of  his  Tick  foldiers  much  at  heart  ? Without 
application  he  never  can  become  tolerable, 
much  lefs  eminent,  in  his  profefiion  ; for  it, 
is  a wide  field,  and  requires  much  cultiva- 
tion. But  if  time  be  mifpent  as  above, 
what  remains  for  fludy  ? When  he  ought 
to  read,  or  be  engaged  in  reflecting  on,  and 
inveftigating  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  perhaps 
he  is  amufing  himfelf  in  the  fields,  if  the 
weather  permits,  with  fome  of  the  corps ; 
or,  iriftead  of  cultivating  the  reciprocal  and 
profeffional  communications  of  his  brother 
furgeons,  or  other  medical  friends,  and  re- 
ceiving and  giving  inftrudtions,  the  hazard- 
table  employs  no  fmall  fhare  of  his  time. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  recreations 
are  entirely  to  be  forbid— far  otherwife : 
a proper  fhare  of  relaxation,  like  fleep  to 
the  body,  will  render  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  more  vigorous.  It  is  too  ferious  a : 
matter,  however,  to  fpend  a whole  life  in  I 
paftime.  Recreation,  then,  may  be  taken 

even  daily  to  a moderate  degree;  but, 

finely. 
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fa  rely,  reading  and  reflection  ought  not  to 
be  negleCted.  A mechanical  routine  of 
practice  is  of  all  others,  the  moil  contempt- 
ible, whether  in  or  out  of  the  army.  A 
man  who  has  only  one  prefcription  for  all 
difeafes,  is  a quack  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes ; nor  is  he  lefs  one,  whofe  head  is 
huffed  only  with  prefcriptions.  A mecha- 
nical routine,  alfo,  it  mull  be,  unlefs  a 
certain  portion  of  our  time  be  dedicated  to 
the  perufal  of  books,  the  examination  of 
the  progreffive  improvements  made  in  the 
fcience,  and  the  careful  obfervation  of  phe- 
nomena at  the  patient’s  bed  fide. 

“ Without  found  judgement,”  fays  a 
refpe&able  author,*  “ the  poffeffion  of  a 
<e  multiplicity  of  prefcriptions  is  not  merely 
((  ufelefs,  but  likely  to  be  of  dangerous 
“ confequence.  If  a man  had  a whole  dif- 
“ penfary  by  heart,  which  contained  the 
“ moil  excellent  prefcriptions  for  all  dif- 

<e  eafes. 


* Vid,  Coe  on  Biliary  Concretions,  &c.  p.  238. 
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eafes,  but  had  not  underftanding  fufficient 
ic  to  difcern  the  particulars  of  cafes,  and  the 
difference  of  conftitutions,  and  to  vary 
his  method  accordingly,  he  would  ftill 
ee  be  as  unlit  to  practice  phylic,  as  a man 
iC  who  had  learned  the  terms  of  art,  and 
ic  the  common  rules  of  navigation,  but  had 
never  been  at  fea,  would  be  to  diredt  the 
<e  management  of  a Ihip  in  a ftorm,  or 
4<  among  rocks,  or  upon  dangerous  coafts.” 

It  is  a common  adage,  that  a man  will 
foon  partake  of  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  his  company.  Their  purfuits,  their 
amufements,  their  inclinations,  will  become 

» • t 

limilar,  as  well  as  their  converfation.  What- 
ever be  the  leading  paffions  of  thofe  we  have 
been  lorig  intimate  with,  we  fall  infenlibly 
into  the  fame.  This  rule  holds  as  well  in 
virtue  as  in  vice.  Hence  the  utility  of  good 
examples  in  forming  and  directing  this  bias 

of  the  mind  into  a proper  path  ; and  hence, 

/ * # 

alfo,  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  examples 
in  producing  the  oppolite  difpolition. 

It 
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« 

It  is  from  confidering  the  power  of  habit 
on  the  mind  I have  ventured  thefe  reflec- 
tions; but  I fhould  be  forry  to  have  it 
underftood  as  iniinuating  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  officers.  The  conclufion  I 
wifh  to  draw  is  only  this,  that  the  more  we 
converfe  and  affociate,  in  our  leifure  hours, 
with  thofe  of  our  own  profeffion,  the  more 
will  our  minds  be  attached  to  it,  and  vice 
verfa. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  diffuafion  of 
granting  furgeons  double  commiffions,  viz. 
that  of  both  furgeon  and  officer.  The 
fame  arguments  we  have  already  ufed 
againfl:  affociating  too  much  with  the 
officers,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  patients, 
and  diverting  our  attachment,  and  the  alien- 
ating our  mind  from  our  profeffion,  may  be 
applied  here,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
furgeon  has  not  only  now  a double  duty  to 
perform,  but,  inflead  of  optional,  as  it  was 
before,  is  now  neceffitated,  from  the  nature 

of 
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of  this  additional  commiffion,  to  be  more 
frequently  with  the  officers. 

Though  an  officer  may  be  faid  to  fpend 
an  idle  life,  when  compared  to  fome  other 
profeffions  requiring  a greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  yet,  the  duties  he  mud: 
keep  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  perform,  ab- 
forb  a great  ffiare  of  his  time.  Parades 
mud;  be  attended  j guards  mud:  bemountedj 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  drefs  attention 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  men  ; attention  to 
their  difcipline;  with  many  other  things 
of  this  nature,  known  only  to  gentlemen  of 
the  army.*  In  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
day,  there  is  very  little  time  they  can 
entirely  call  their  own,  i.  e.  they  mud 
never  be  far  out  of  the  way,  and  mud  be 
always  in  readinefs.  The  furgeon,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  fubaltern  officers,  if 
he  enjoys  an  officers  commiffion,  mud  take 
his  ffiare  of  this  duty ; indeed  they  will 

infill 


* I speak  here  always  of  the  foot  fervice. 
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infiff  on  his  taking  it  in  turn.  For,  why 
fihould  he  not,  fince  he  enjoys  the  benefits 
arifmg  from  it  ? The  duties  of  a furgeon, 
which,  in  general,  we  may  call  of  far  greater, 
magnitude,  he  muff;  alfo  perform.  But 
here  we  find  the  fame  danger  and  tempta- 
tion of  having  the  mind  alienated.  The 
application  necefifary  for  the  former  is  fmall, 
when  compared  with  what  is  abfolutely 
necefifary  for  the  latter ; and  the  unhappy 
patients,  we  fear,  will  likewife  have  reafon 
to  regret  it. 

I remember  to  have  feen  an  inffance  of 

t 

this  in  a militia  corps*  where  the  furgeon, 
who  was  alfo  an  adting  officer,  was  detached 
from  the  regiment  with  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  on  a feparate  command, 
not  in  a medical,  but  a military  capacity. 
A mate,  in  thefe  corps,  has  likewife  two 
commifiions  : both  may  be  detached  at  the 
fame  time  on  different  filiations.  When  this 
happens,  what  becomes  of  the  fick  of  the 
reff  of  the  regiment  ? Thefe  commands 
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may  be  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fervice  : it  may  be,  a day ; a 
week  j a month,  &c.  Suppofe,  on  this 
occafion,  he  could  perfuade  a brother  officer 
to  go  in  his  ftead,  the  commanding  officer 
may  not  on  all  occafions  be  inclined  to 
allow  fuch  change  of  duty ; he  may  infift, 
that  the  i^oafier  be  regularly  filled  Up,  and 
every  one  take  his  turn.  I have  known  a 
commanding  officer  refufe  a change  of  duty* 
His  word  is  abfolute.  Right  or  wrong,  it 
muft  be  complied  with,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  reafon  on  the  fubjedt. 

In  the  regular  fervice,  double  commif- 
fions,  of  late,  have  been  forbid,  perhaps  for 
fome  fuch  reafon s as  thefe  I have  given.  In 
the  militia  it  is  univerfally  pra&ifed.  The 
reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  as  this  fervice  is 
of  a limited  duration,  for  the  war  only,  and 
furgeons  there  not  entitled  to  half  pay  oil 
difmiffion,  a fecond  commiffion  is  granted 
as  a kind  of  recompencej  and  properly,  if 
it  was  underfiood  as  a perquifite  but,  we 

appre~» 
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apprehend,  not  for  the  good  of  the  medical 
part  of  the  fervice,  in  the  manner  things  are 
at  prefent  conduced.  No  two  profeffions 
whatever  are  more  oppofite  in  their  natures, 
than  that  of  a military  and  medical  gentle- 
man : the  reafon  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  We  all  know,  that  the  engagements 
of  an  officer  require  not  much  ferious  re- 
flection i the  medical  man’s  duty  requires 
it  almofl:  conftantly. 

, . ' ’ , > 1 ■< . | j i 

If  it  is  thought  improper  in  the  regular, 
may  we  not  with  propriety  alk,  why  it  is 
continued  in  the  militia  fervice  ? Have  the 
furgeons  there  lefs  to  do  in  a medical  capa- 
city than  the  furgeons  of  the  regulars  ? 

In  place  thereof,  we  jfliall  find,  on  en- 
quiry, the  contrary,  fince  the  militia  regi- 
ments are,  in  general,  ftrongcr  than  the 
regulars,  i.  e.  more  numerous ; and  it  mull 
follow,  that,  in  proportion,  there  will  be 
more  fick.  The  regular  regiments  are  fel- 
dom  compleat;  the  militia  are,  for  the 

moft 
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moft  part,  compleat ; becaufe  they  can 
oblige  the  county  to  procure  the  comple- 
ment of  men,  while  the  regulars  mud  re- 
cruit by  flow  degrees,  and  chance,  at  various 
diftances  and  difadvantages  Although  thefe 
are  confined  to  England  alone,  while  the 
regulars  are  obliged  to  march  wherever  the 
fervice  requires,  yet  England  is  as  much 
fubjedt  to  difeafe  as  many  other  parts  of 
the  Britifh  dominions.  Intermittents,  and 
other  febrile  affedtions,  rage  in  many  parts 
of  it  endemically,  as  much  nearly  as  in 
Holland.  The  militia  are  fubjedted  both 
to  camp  and  garrifon  duty,  equally  with 
the  regulars,  and,  therefore,  as  liable  to 
camp  difeafes ; and  thefe  have,  we  know, 
often  appeared  among  them,  with  all  the 
violence  they  are  generally  obferved  to  pro- 
duce.* The  venereal  difeafe,  that  great 
plague  of  the  army,  is  not  found  lefs  fre- 
quent in  England  than  in  mofl  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Do  not  all  thefe  call  for  a 

fteady 
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fteady  and  regular  attention,  which  cannot 
be  fo  well  given  by  a furgeon  whofe  mind 
and  time  are  divided  between  two  profef- 
fions,  fo  oppofite  as  thefe  to  each  other  ? 

I would  not  be  underflood,  by  what  I 
have  faid,  as  taking  from  the  militia  fur- 
geons  a perquifite,  if  this  fecond  commiffion 
is  to  be  confidered  as  fuch.  If  it  be  thought, 
that  a furgeoncy  of  militia,  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  regulars,  is  not  an  equi-r 
valent  to  the  other’s  chance  of  half-pay,  let 
fome  other  fcheme  be  devifed  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies ; or,  if  this  is  flill  to  be 
continued,  let  it  be  underflood  as  a fine  curey 
and  no  duty  required  from  the  furgeon  to 
call  his  attention  from  the  lick.  It  may 
be  eafily  fo  regulated,  that  the  duty  fhall 
fall  on  the  reft  of  the  fubalterns,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  find  it  among  the  regulars, 
when  any  of  the  officers  are  on  the  recruit- 
ing fervice.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no 
obje&ion  to  the  augmentation  of  his  pay, 
by  an  enfign’s  or  lieutenant’s  commiffion ; 

for. 


for,  I have  been  of  opinion,  ever  fince  it 
was  my  lot  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fer^ 
vice,  that  the  regulations,  in  this  refpedt,  of 
the  regimental  medical  practice,  I mean  in 
as  far  as  relates  to  pay,  is  neither  adequate 
to  the  trouble  of  the  office,  the  expences  of 
a liberal  medical  education,  or,  what  is  of 
equal  confequence,  is  not  fuch  as  to  encou- 
rage men  of  any  profeffional  abilities  to 
enter  into  it.  Till  regimental  pra&ationers 
are  placed  on  a more  honourable  footing, 
and  their  rank  promoted,  as  well  as  pay 
encreafed,  few,  who  deferve  the  name  of 
medical  pradlitioners,  will  engage  in . it. 
According  to  the  fyftem  now  in  ufe,  it 
matters  not  what  their  abilities  are.  The 
literate  and  illiterate  are  equally  rewarded, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  not  rewarded 
at  all.  Since  merit  here  can  feldom  diftin- 
guifh  itfelf,  fome  other  aids  ffiould  be  called 
in ; and  thefe  leem  to  be  rank  and  pay,  the 
only  things  in  the  army  that  can  command  I 
refpedl,  or  attention ; and  without  thefe,  his 
ufefulnefs  can  never  be  fo  great. 


If 
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If  a man,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  any 
other  walk  of  life,  who  truely  from  his 
merit  deferves  attention,  inftead  thereof 
finds  negledt,  it  is  apt  to  induce  in  him  a 
real  negligence,  “ he  may  defpife  thofe 
i “ who  are  to  be  his  judges,  and  flacken  his 
“ endeavours,  equally  indignant  either  of 
“ their  applaufe  or  reproach.’" 

I do  not  conceive  the  following  opinion 
of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Hunter  can  apply 
in  our  fubjedt,  though  I am  ready  to  allow 
it  all  due  weight  out  of  the  army,  and  that 
chiefly  from  confidering  the  nature  of  a 
regimental  furgeon’s  fituation,  as  already 
explained.  He  fays,  “ An  opinion,  the 
“ child  of  fpleen  and  idlenefs,  has  been 
14  propagated,  which  has  done  infinite  pre- 
“ judice  to  fcience,  as  well  as  virtue.  They 
“ would  have  us  believe,  that  merit  is  ne- 
<f  gledted,  and  that  ignorance  and  knavery 
<c  triumph  in  this  world.  Now,  in  our 

“ Profejfion,  it  feems  inconteflible,  that  the 
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“ man 
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u man  of  abilities,  and  diligence,  always 
“ fucceeds.  Ability,  indeed,  is  not  the  only 
*e  requifite  > and  a man  may  fail,  who  has 
t(  nothing  belides  to  recommend  him ; or 
tc  who  has  fome  great  difqual  ideation,  either 
“ of  head  or  heart  But  fick  people  are  fo 
“ defirous  of  life  and  health,  that  they  al- 
“ ways  look  out  for  ability  ; and,  furely, 

“ the  man  who  is  not  really  able  in  his  pro- 
“ feffion,  will  have  the  lead:  chance  of  being 
ce  thought  fo.  In  my  opinion,  a young  man 
« cannot  cultivate  a more  important  truth 
“ than  this,  that  merit  is  fure  of  its  reward 
“ in  the  world. 

1 

Encouragement,  however,  is  mod 
certainly  the  pabulum  of  genius ; it  keeps 
emulation  alive.  Juft  praife  animates. 
There' are  few  who  have  not  felt  this.  To 
withhold  it  where  due,  is  like  froft  to  the 
tender  bud,  which  blafts  the  hopes  of 
fpring,  and  proves  untimely  deftru&ive. 

CHAP. 


* Vid.  Introd.  Led.  p.  102. 
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Of  Intoxication — of  its  greater  Criminality  in 
the  Surgeon,  than  others  of  the  Corps . 

In  the  army,  where  fo  much  conviviality 
reigns,  it  will  be  faid,  that  to  avoid  intoxi- 
cation, and  even  frequent  intoxication,  is 
no  eafy  talk.  This,  however,  I would,  in 
a great  degree*  deny.  I know,  from  ex- 
perience, it  may  be  avoided,  whether  by 
the  officer  or  others ; and,  I am  confident, 
it  ought,  on  every  occafion,  by  the  furgeon. 
We  acknowledge,  there  is  more  temptation 
in  the  army  to  intoxication,  than  in  fome 
other  fituations  of  life,  but  it  is  not  greater 
than  what  prudence  and  firm  refolution 
may  overcome. 

There  are  few  vices  that  bring  their 
own  punilhment  more  fpeedily  after  them 

X than 
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than  drunkennefs.  Every  man  will,  in  ge- 
neral, be  refpedted  according  to  the  refpedt 
he  has  for  himfelf.  A drunkard  has  none 
for  himfelf,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left 
by  the  world  without  any. — But,  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  furgeon  generally  melfes  with  the  | 
corps : on  this  account,  it  will  be  faid,  he 
may  be  more  liable  to  temptation*  and  fre- 
quently compelled  to  drink  more  freely 

than  he  might  otherwife  chufe  ; but  I am 

» 

unwilling  to  admit  even  this.  Every  man  | 
in  thefe  focieties,  as  far,  at  lead,  as  my 
knowledge  or  experience  goes,  may  drink 
(particular  occafions  excepted)  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  what  he  chufes.  Every 
man  may  likewife  retire  when  he  judges  it 
convenient;  for  no  perfon  feems  to  take  | 
any  notice,  though  all  the  company  obferve  a 
it.  This  is  true  politenefs*  and  ftridt 
good  breeding.  It  rauft,  however,  be  ac-  I 
knowledged,  that  all  are  not  poffelfed  of 
proper  refolution,  or  government  over  their  i 

inch-  1 
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inclinations,  to  make  this  good  ufe  of  the 

latitude  the  company  grant. 

, , * 
v 

Though  I have  fpoken  thus  far  in  fa- 
' your  of  the  good  breeding  fubfifting  in  the 
army,  yet,  I mud:  own,  there  is,  though  not 
a diredt,  a ftrong  indirect  temptation  to  lead 
us  into  this  vice,  /.  e.  the  hilarity  that 
always  fubfifts  among  a number  of  gentle- 
men, fuch  as  always  meet  together  at  a 
mefs ; the  pleafantry  that  pafles  to  and  fro 
among  them,  where  every  one  contributes 
his  {hare  to  enliven  the  hour ; good  wine, 
which  produces  good  fpirits,  even  among 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic  ; together  with  ufe, 
which  improves  the  relifh  for  liquor  : thefe, 
I fay,  are  temptations,  which  even  the  mofl 
guarded  are  not  always  able  to  refift — glafs 
after  glafs  pafles,  and  one  fally  of  wit  after 
another  flies  round  the  table,  which  infen- 
fibly  fteals  away  our  time,  while  the  liquor 
itfelf  never  falls,  in  proportion,  to  ileal 
away  our  fenfes ! 


“ Of 
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“ Of  all  vices,”  fays  the  author  of  a 
fliort  effay  lately  publifhed  in  a morning 
paper,  “ take  heed  of  drunkennefs.  Other 
“ vices  are  but  fruits  of  difordered  affec- 
“ tions;  this  diforders,  nay,  banifhes  reafon. 
“ Other  vices  but  impair  the  foul;  this 
“ demolifhes  her  two  chief  faculties,  the 
“ underjlanding  and  the  will.  Other  vices 
“ make  their  own  way ; this  makes  way 
“ for  all  vices.  He  that  is  a drunkard  is 
“ qualified  for  all  vice. 

C(  Many  a foul,  with  great  difficulty, 
“ lugs  on  a wretched  and  worn-out  carcafe 
“ to  its  daily  rendezvous,  who,  perhaps,  for 
{(  many  years,  has  been  nothing  elfe  but  the 
(i  vintner’s  conveyancer,  to  carry  his  liquor 
<f  between  the  tavern  and  the  wall” 

An  officer  may  fit  undeferving  of  re- 
proach, and  enjoy  his  company,  provided 
he  does  not  fit  till  intoxication  overtakes 
him.  His  duty  is  at  regular,  hated  periods ; 

he 
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he  knows  when  his  turn  comes,  and  will 
be  prepared  accordingly  for  it : befides,  it 
is  of  that  nature  which  neither  requires, 
nor  enjoins  much  abftinence.  But  it  is 
far  otherwife  with  the  furgeon  : his  duty  is 
at  no  ftated  hour ; he  is  liable  to  be  called 
out  on  all  occafions ; it  may  be,  for  aught 
he  knows,  the  next  moment.  Should  he 
be  found  incapable  to  perform  it  from 
drunkennefs,  I know  of  no  punilhment  in 
the  catalogue  of  martial  laws  too  fevere  for 
him.  Or,  fuppofe  he  fhould  not  be  called 
out  from  company,  but  left  to  retire  of 
his  own  accord,  when  he  finds  himfelf 
growing  intoxicated,  he  may,  at  this  very 
improper  time,  through  a fort  of  half  recol- 
lection of  what  he  intended  in  the  hour  of 
fobriety,  vifit  fome  of  his  patients ; may  at- 
tempt to  compound  them  medicines ; and, 
in  this  ftate  of  want  of  found  judgement, 
commit  elfential  mifiakes.  I have  known 
accidents  arife  from  this  fource,  though,  I 
thank  heaven  ! never  any  of  a ferious  na- 
ture. Yet,  from  the  probability  that  fuch 

may 
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piay  take  place,  I am  justifiable,  in  an  effay 
of  this  nature,  in  mentioning  it. 

/ 

I remember  once  to  have  feen  a brother 
of  the  profeffion,  in  a Slate  of  too  much 
elevation  from  wine,  unluckily  apply  fo 
large  a quantity  of  fach.  fat.  as  a repellent, 
to  a perfon’s  groin,  where  a trifling  exco- 
riation, from  too  much  walking  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  had  happened,  that  the 
confequence  was  a gangrene,  which  could 
not  be  removed  without  confiderable  trou- 
ble, and  even,  for  Some  time,  rendered  the 
patient’s  life  doubtful. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783,  I met  with 
an  account  of  a melancholy  accident  from 
intoxication,  which,  though  it  does  not 
reSpedl  the  faculty,  I may  be  allowed  to 
relate,  as  it  is  a farther  proof  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  this  vice,  in  thofe  to  whom 
any  truSt  is  committed.  This  accident  hap-  , 
pened  in  the  hands  of  a nurfe  to  a lying-in 

woman.  About  feven  days  after  the  lady 

had 
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had  been  brought  to  bed,  the  child  grew 
fomewhat  indifpofed.  The  phyfician  was 
therefore  confulted,  who  ordered  it  a dofe 
of  gentle  phyiic.  It  was  the  nurfe’s  bufinefs 
to  adminifler  it.  Unhappily  for  the  infant* 
fhe  was  intoxicated,  and,  in  place  of  giving 
' the  medicine  put  into  her  care,  in  this  Hate 
of  infanity,  fhe  gave  the  child  a dofe  of  oil 
of  thyme  and  laudanum,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  an  application  to  a bruife.  The 
tender  babe,  as  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected, could  not  long  furvive  fo  fatal  a 
i potion.  May  we  not  alk,  whether  an  in- 
toxicated prefcriber  would  not  have  been  as 
apt  to  commit  an  overfight  in  compounding 
medicines,  as  an  intoxicated  nurfe  in  admi- 
niftering  them  ? In  this  flate  they  are  both 
equally  deprived  of  found  judgement,  and, 
therefore  neither  of  them  to  be  implicitly 
depended  on  ; but,  fhould  they  voluntarily 
bring  themfelves  into  this  condition,  it 
would  feem  but  juftice  to  the  public,  to 
make  them  anfwerable,  when  fober,  for 
I their  errors. 

A PRO- 
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A proper  degree  of  punifhment  might 
be  followed  with  happy  effects  in  prevent- 
ing fuch  to  whom  public  triifts,  of  fo 
material  confequence  to  the  happinefs  of 
individuals,  are  committed.  With  refpedt 
to  it  among  army  furgeons,  not  only  indi- 
viduals, in  this  way,  may  fuffer,  where 
thefe  are  found  addidted  to  this  vice,  but 
the  public  fervice,  and,  therefore,  the  pu- 
nifhment would  feem  to  demand  even  a 
higher  degree  of  feverity. 

I hAve  heard  it  urged  in  commendation 
of  the  abilities,  as  they  exprelfed  it,  of 
certain  perfons  of  the  profeflion,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  army,  that  they  preferibed 
beft  when  half  drunk;  nay,  contended  for 
the  truth  of  it.  Such  commendation,  how- 
ever^ is  the  effedt  of  ignorance— it  fhould 
be  reprobated — it  is  miiplaced  praife,  and 
may  prove  injurious  occalionally  to  the 
welfare  of  fociety.  Will  any  man  be  fo 

hardy  as  to  maintain,  that  a madman  can 

per- 
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perform  what  requires  the  united  force  of 
reafon  and  experience  ? Can  a man  dif- 
poffeffed  of  his  reafon  cooly  fit  down,  and 
give  rational  judgement  in  matters  of  life 
and  death  ? and  are  not  the  inffruments  of 
: this  fort  immediately  in  the  hands  of  a 
' prefcriber,  by  his  prudent  management  of 
which,  he  may  reftore  health,  but  by  his 
imprudent  ufe  do  much  evil,  if  not  even 
induce  death  ? But  the  prefcriber  has  not 
i in  this  moment,  when  his  affiftance  is  called 
for,  that  fhare  of  reafon  left  which  the  part 
i he  is  about  to  aft  requires.  No  man,  I am 
confident,  would  be  fo  regardlefs  of  his 
own  fafety,  as  to  truft  his  barber  in  the  fame 
1 condition.  Is  it  becaufe  a furgeon  knew 
fufliciently  well  how  to  adminifler  medi- 
cines when  fober,  that  he  can  do  the  fame 
when  drunk  ? If  we  were  affraid  of  our 
throats  in  the  above  cafe,  we  have  furely  no 
lefs  leafon  to  tremble  for  the  confequences 
in  this.  The  fimilitude  may  be  called 
coarfe,  but  it  is  certainly  appofite.  Every  one 
knows  that  feveral  of  our  molt  valuable 

^ medi- 
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medicines  are  poifons,  and  fome  of  them 
both  adtive  and  fatal,  in  improper  dofes.* 

Chance  may,  for  a time,  guide  the  one’s 
hand  right ; and  alfo  the  other  may,  in  one 
of  thofe  drunken  moments,  happen  to  make 
up  a good  compofition.  To  fuppofe  this, 
is  juft  within  the  verge  of  poflibilities; 
None,  however,  will  undertake  to  alfert, 
that  the  fame  will  repeatedly  take  place 
under  the  fame  circumftances.  If  this  mode 
of  reafoning  be  convincing,  which,  I flatter 
myfelf,  it  is,  at  firft  view,  I hope  none  will 
be  found  hereafter  fo  imprudent  as  either 
to  maintain,  that  an  intoxicated  phyfician 
or  furgeon  can  perform  the  duties  of  his 
employment  fo  well,  much  lefs  better  than 
when  fober,  or  to  truft  themfelves  under' 
his  care  at  fuch  a time,  if  they  can  avoid 
it. 

To 

•[ 


* Most  medicines,  indeed,  are  poifons,  though  all 
poifons  are  not  medicines,  as  an  ingenious  author  has 
exprefled  it. 
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T o praife  a medical  man  for  his  fagacity, 
and  difcernment  in  his  profeffion  when 
drunk,  is  certainly  the  fevered:  fatire  on  him 
we  can  employ,  and  reprobates  him  in  the 
mod:  pointed  and  forcible  terms.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  ingenious  Armdrong,  refpeding 
people  in  this  condition,  is  very  far  from 
fuch  ill-placed  praife— Hear  him  on  the  fub- 
jed — Speaking  of  drunkennefs,  he  fays, 

“ Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  your  hafty  hand 
te  Performs  a deed  to  haunt  you  to  your  grave.” 

Here  he  points  out,  how  likely  a man  in 
this  condition  is  to  commit  what  he  may 
repent  to  the  latefl  hour  of  his  life.  He 
continues— 

“ Add,  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts  deqiy j 
“ Your  friends  avoid  you;  brutifhly  transformed, 

“ They  hardly  know  you ; or  if  one  remains, 

“ To  wifh  you  well,  he  wifhes  you  in  heaven.” 

Art  of  preserving  Health. 

Caution  and  accuracy,  edentials  in  the  pro- 
fefiion,  we  cannot  in  this  condition  exped. 


A per- 


A person  lately  talking  on  this  fubjeCt 
with  me,  declared  as  a faCt,  that  in  a certain 
late  practitioner,  a man  of  confiderable 
judgement,  when  not  inebriated,  this  vice 


was  fo  confpicuous,  as  frequently  to  give 
juft  alarm  to  the  apothecary  who  com- 
pounded his  prefcriptions.  So  addicted  to 
it  did  he  become,  that,  in  vifiting  patients, 
he  would  refufe  to  prefcribe  till  they 
brought  him  liquor.  The  neighbourhood 
entertained  an  high  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  fcrupled  not  to  make  the  fame  apology 
for  him  we  have  already  mentioned — that 
he  prefcribed  belt  when  almoft  intoxicated. 
In  part,  we  will  here  allow,  this  might  be 
faCt ; for,  perhaps,  till  he  had  drank  a cer- 
tain quantity,  to  give  fome  ftimulus  to  his 
cold  and  languid  nerves,  he  was  unfit  for 
any  thing,  as  moft  habitual  drunkards  are. 
Lo,  the  confequence ! every  day  the  cup 
muff  be  encreafed  to  produce  the  fame 
effects.  His  apothecary,  who,  I am  told, 
was  a man  of  difcernment,  and  who  enter- 
tained 
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tained  a friendfhip  for  him,  has  called  on 
him  after  a fit  of  his  intoxication,  and  fhewn 
him,  in  confidence,  the  prefcriptions  he  had 
written  while  inebriated.— He  has  ftarted 
when  he  read  them;  and,  my  informer 
adds,  has  blefled  God,  and  thanked  the 
apothecary,  that  they  had  not  been  fent 
to  the  patient.— The  example  being  thus 
held  up,  we  hope,  may  deter  others  from 
an  imitation,  and  prove  as  a beacon  to  pre- 
vent them  from  fplitting  on  the  fame  rock, 
or  falling  into  this  dangerous  error  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation, 

v-  . . ...  x • ' 

That  perfons  in  liquor,  without  hefi- 
tation,  have  done  what  would  puzzle  others 
as  well  as  themfelves,  nay,  what  they  would 
have  refufed  to  attempt  when  fober,  I 
grant.  Liquor  gives  an  irregular  flow  to 
the  fpirits,  which  produces  ralhnefs ; but 
this  is  the  very  thing  againfl:  which  we  have 
been  fo  bitterly  inveighing.  Something 
may  be  done  now,  and,  by  chance , even 
happily  done,  which  fobriety  would  have 

been 
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been  cautious  in  undertaking.  Perhaps  the 
following  fad:  may  apply  as  an  example. 
The  reader  may  rely  on  its  truth. 

A gentleman  of  the  profeflion,  an 
acquaintance,  went,  at  my  requelt,  one 
evening,  in  autumn,  1781,  to  fupply  my 
place,  in  delivering  a woman,  particular 
bufinefs  obliging  me  to  leave  her,  though 
then  in  a critical  lituation.  It  fo  happened, 
that  he  had  this  day  made  fomewhat  free 
with  the  glafs ; yet  not  fo  much,  in  my 
opinion,  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  this  or 
any  profeflional  duty.  It  happened  to  be 
a footling  cafe.  He  fet  about  it  without 
hefitation,  or  once  reflecting,  that  it  was 
proper  to  bring  down  the  arms  into  the 
birth  before  he  proceeded  to  deliver.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  woman  was  fafely 
brought  to  bed,  without  the  leaffc  accident 
either  to  herfelf  or  child.  In  molt  cafes, 
both  arms  of  the  infant  might  have  been 
broken,  or  fome  accident  happened  to  the 
mother ; or,  from  neglecting  to  turn 

the 
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the  child  in  a proper  podtion  to  allow  the 
head  to  pafs  the  pelvis  with  the  mod;  eafe, 
the  conference  might  have  been  other 
mifchiefs.  That  fome  or  all  of  thefe  did 
not  take  place,  feems  to  be  owing  to  nature, 
who,  in  this  woman,  had  fortunately  formed 
the  pelvis,  &c.  of  a larger  capacity,  and 
the  child  fmaller,  than  common.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  her  efcape,  but 
Concluded  the  bulinefs  done  with  the 
greated  judgement ; and  next  day,  on  my 
vifiting  her,  bedowed  large  encomiums  on 
the  accoucheur  I fent. 

So  it  fares  with  others.  If  a man,  during 
the  effects  of  the  glafs,  fhould  chance  to 
fucceed  in  any  part  of  his  profeffion  he 
undertakes,  his  employers  will  call  him 
again,  whether  drunk  or  fober.  The' gen- 
tleman I allude  to  in  the  above  cafe,  was 
ingenuous  enough  to  tell  me  of  it,  and 
blame  himfelf  for  the  rafhnefs  of  his  at-  * 
tempt,  and  the  danger  he  ran  of  doing 
mifchief  while  fo  heated  with  wine ; nor 

will 
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will  he  be  offended  to  fee  it  held  up  here, 
as  a caveat  to  others.  Perhaps  we  conduce 
to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  our  pro- 
feffion  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  confefling 
our  miftakes,  as  by  publifhing  our  fuccefs. 
The  quack,  to  vend  his  noftrum,  trumps  in 
every  newfpaper  thofe  cafes  where  accident 
has  rendered  it  fuccefsful ; but  as  cautioufly 
avoids  telling  the  world  the  many  hundred, 
lives  it  has  deftroyed. 

A s the  colonel  is  the  head  of  the  corps, 
the  father  of  the  family,  fo  to  fpeak,  or,  in 
his  abfence,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major, 
it  were  well  if  whoever  of  them  pofTeffes 
the  command,  would  take  this  fubjedt 
under  their  more  immediate  confideration. 
A foldier  is  feverely  punifhed  for  drunken- 
nefs  $ why  not  extend  it  to  other  depart- 
ments, where  its  mifchievous  effedts  may 
prove  even  of  more  magnitude  ? The  vice 
in  this  department,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew,  may  be  followed  by  more  unhappy 

con- 
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confequences  than  may  follow  from  the 
drunkennefs  of  a private  foldier. 

Something  of  this  nature  might,  per- 
haps deter  them  from  it,  viz,  that  for  every 
offence  of  this  fort,  i,  e.  for  every  time  they 
were  intoxicated,  they  fhould  forfeit  a cer- 
tain number  of  days  pay,  to  be  added  to 
the  fund  for  fick  wives  of  the  foldiery  before 
mentioned.  A fine  fhould,  in  like  manner, 

•'  s i 

be  exacted  from  every  one  of  the  corps, 
who  fhould  by  any  means,  diredlly  or  indi - 
redlly , endeavour  to  render  the  furgeon  in- 
toxicated.* Fines,  of  a pecuniary  nature, 
are  exacted  from  fbudents  at  feveral  of  the 
univerfities,  for  non-conformity  to  the  rules 
of  thefe  literary  inftitutions.  Perhaps  they 

Z might 


* It  happens  fometimes  that  in  the  army  fchemes 
are  laid,  by  the  more  giddy  and  young  part  of  the 
officers,  to  intoxicate  one  another  for  fun,  as  they  call 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  expedted  all  the  officers  of  a regi- 
ment are  endowed  with  ftridt  abftinence.  Inclinations 
are  as  various  as  faces  ; and  where  this  coincides  with 
temptation,  it  will  frequently  overcome  the  weaker 
reftraints  of  virtuous  principles. 
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might  be  found  to  anfwer  in  the  army,  and 
compel  compliance  with  fuch  a law  as  we 
have  here  hinted  at  j befides,  they  will  be 
able  to  exercife  more  oeconomy,  if  lefs  be 
fpent  in  liquor,  a matter  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance to  furgeons  and  fubaltern  officers. 

I was  told,  fome  time  ago,  of  a militia 
furgeon,  during  the  late  war,  whom  the 
colonel  difmilfed  for  this  very  vice.  Nor 
could  he  have  been  caffiiered  on  a more 
juftifiable  plea.  If  it  was  well  founded, 
the  colonel  deferves  the  higheft  praife  for 
depriving  him  of  a ftation  he  fo  unworthily 
filled,  and  where  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
do  fo  much  mifchief.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  of  the  young  man  I am  now  hint- 
ing at,  that  only  a few  years  before,  when 
he  entered  the  fervice,  he  was  noted  above 
others  of  the  corps  for  his  fobriety.*  This 

will 


# This  I cannot  abfolutely  afleit  as  a fa£l  j yet 
my  informer  was  an  officer  formerly  of  the  regiment, 
and  now  of  the  regulars,  who  had  a good  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  fa£t. 
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will  prove  what  the  power  of  habit  and 
example  can  effect. 

Among  the  catalogue  of  bad  habits, 
none,  perhaps,  is  more  eafily  contracted 
than  drunkennefs.  A medical  man  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  the  pernicious  effeCts  of 
fpirituous  liquors  on  the  conflitution,  when 
ufed  to  excefs  : he  knows  well  the  great 
complication  of  evils  they  will  produce  on 
the  different  organs  of  the  body;  and  he 
has  this  confirmed  almolf  daily  by  the 
bad  health,  and  many  days  of  prolonged 
mifery  they  have  brought  on  many  of  his 
acquaintances.— Hear  the  opinion  of  a 
learned,  and  juflly  celebrated  phyfician  on 
the  ill  effects  of  wine  on  the  health. — 

“ Wine,”  fays  he,  “ when  immoderately 
“ ufed,  is  to  young  people,  what, manure 
“ is  to  vegetation,  which  haftens  the  pro- 
" grefs  of  the  fruit,  but  deftroys  the  plant. 

“ Wine  ufed  in  early  life  is  a poifon.  It 
“ undermines  all  the  principles  of  man, 

“ exhaufts  his  powers,  deftroys  the  faculty 

“ of 
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<f  of  his  rnin a,  and  excites  vomitings,  fevers, 

“ phrenzy,  madnefs,  convulfions,  apoplexy, 

“ and  fometimes  even  death.  It  is  the  ge- 
“ neral  effedt  of  wine  to  enervate  the  fyftem 
(t  by  flow  degrees,  if  men  habituate  them- 
“ felves  to  it  in  too  great  a quantity,  and 
“ very  often  to  terminate  in  dropfy,  more 
“ commonly,  however,  it  predifpofes  to 
“ inflammatory  difeafes,  to  gout,  afthma, 

« dropfy,  and  apoplexy.”*  He  might  have 
added  a number  of  other  complaints  to  his 
catalogue. — Not  only  hepatic  complaints, 
lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  from  a thickening  of 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  but  even  lofs  of 
virility.  Bacon  tells  us,  he  has  feen  the 
antient  opinions  of  the  effedts  of  wine  on 
generation  confirmed  by  experience.  It  is 
his  opinion,  that  great  drinkers  lofe  then 
virility.— I have  feen  the  ftomach  of  a 
drunkard  diffedted  in  a public  anatomical 

theatre,  where  the  profeffor  demonftrated 

the 

* I 


* V id.  Zimmerman  on  Experience  in  Phyfic.  Vol 
II.  p.  209. 
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the  coats  of  this  organ  to  be  thickened  a 
full  inch.  Among  the  heathens,  we  are 
told,  he  was  accounted  the  beft  man,  who 
{pent  more  oil  in  his  lamp  than  wine  in 

the  bottle. 

I shall  now  lay  before  my  reader  the 
opinion  and  admonition  of  a fenioi  officer 
on  this  very  fubjedt,  who  has  publiffied 
fome  of  the  mod:  ufeful  advices  to  officers 
in  general  that  have  hitherto  fallen  in  my 
way.  I fear  his  book  is  too  little  known, 
and  too  little  read,  among  the  military.  It 
will  apply  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  improperly  introduced  in 
this  place. 


How  many  men,”  fays  he,  <c  have  I 
“ feen  fo  addidted  to  this  vice,  that,  in  the 
“ morning,  they  could  not  lift  their  trem- 
“ bling  hands  to  their  heads,  write  their 
<£  own  names,  however  neceffary,  or  hardly 
“ give  a rational  anfwer,  until  they  had 
“ made  themfelves  half  drunk  again  ! It 


is 
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“ is  truly  a miferable  reflexion,  to  think 
“ that  men  Should  reduce  themfelves  to  the 
“ neceffity  of  repeating  the  crime  by  which 
“ they  have  drowned  their  fenfes,  and  de- 
“ ftroyed  their  faculties,  in  order  to  be  able, 
“ in  a wretched  degree,  to  make  ufe  of  that 
€t  little  reafon  and  Strength  they  have  left 

themfelves. 

“ I know  it  may  be  objeded,  that 
i(  feveral  men  have  been  great  fots,  and  yet 
“ have  preferved  their  fenfes  and  Strength 
t{  to  a good  old  age.  To  this  I anfwer, 
“ that  one  fwallow  does  not  make  a fum- 
iC  mer ; and  that  though  there  are  a few  that 
“ this  happens  to,  yet  are  there  infinitely 
<f  greater  numbers  who  have  met  -with  a 
ft  contrary  fate.  But,  allowing  it  fhould 
“ not  be  hurtful  to  the  constitution  of  fome, 
“ is  that  any  reafon  it  fhould  be  pradifed 
t(  by  all  ? Some  men  have  taken  poifon, 
“ or  picked  a pocket  with  impunity  : Shall 
<£  I therefore  cut  a purfe,  or  fwallow  mer- 
<(  cury  ? This  argument  is  certainly  incon- 

“ clufive ; 
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“ clufve  ; but,  abilrad;ed  frorri  all  this,  I 
“ have  another  reafon  to  offer  to  military 
“ men,  efpecially  fubalterns,  who  have  no 
“ other  income  to  help  them  but  their  pay. 
u Drinking  cannot  be  purfued  without 
“ great  expences.  Now,  where  is  the  fund 
te  to  enable  them  to  do  this  ? Their  pay, 
“ with  all  the  ceconomy  they  are  mailers 
“ of,  cannot. — They  muff,  then,  be  guilty 
“ of  practices  I am  a ffranger  to,  or  run 
te  into  debt.  If  the  firfl  is  difcovered,  they 
f<  are  difmiffed  the  fervice  with  fhame ; if 
“the  laft,  they  are  unable  to  pay  : they 
“ mull  fell  their  commiffions,  and  fo  part 
<f  with  the  only  means  they  had  of  living  j 
“ and  all  this  rather  than  break  off  in  time 
“ fo  beaftly  a vice.” 

He  proceeds  confiderably  farther  in- 
veighing againff  it,  and  particularly  points 
out  the  pernicious  effects  of  dram  drinking 
in  a morning;  a vice  he  had  nearly  fallen 
into  from  the  example,  and  even  advice,  of 

two 
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two  fenior  officers  (he  having  lately  before 
entered  the  army)  who  took  him  with  them 
at  their  meridian  hour , under  a pretence  of 
its  getting  him  a ftomach  for  his  dinner ; 
and  then  mentions  his  timely  efcape,  which 
he  relates  at  length,  as  a leffon  to  others. 

We  have  faid  before,  it  is  cuftomary  in 
the  army  for  the  furgeon  to  mefs  with  the 
corps.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think,  it 
would  be  a better  plan  if  he  was  not  to 
mefs  with  them,  the  better  to  efcape  this 
temptation.  If  he  was  excluded  for  this 
reafon,  or  chofe  to  exclude  himfelf,  unlefs 
occalionally,  no  officer  would  treat  him  with 
the  lefs  refpedt.  On  this  head,  however,  I 
am  cautious  of  fpeaking,  left  my  brethren 
of  the  military  medical  profeffion  ffiould 
think  me  too  particular,  and  over  rigid  in 
my  regulations.  I am  certain  of  one  thing, 
they  would  live  much  cheaper,  nor  yet  be 
lefs  happy.  When  I firft  entered  the  fer- 

vice,  I abftained,  almoft  totally,  for  fome 

time, 
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time,  from  the  company,  I mean  the  con- 
vivial  company,  of  the  officers.  Some 
looked  on  it  at  firft  as  abftemioufnefs, 
/and  parlimony ; others  did  not  helitate  to 
attribute  it  to  pride.  When  it  came  to  my 
knowledge,  I related  to  them  the  caufe  that 
deprived  me  fo  frequently  of  their  company, 
viz.  that  having  then  on  the  lift  a number 
. of  patients,  it  occupied  moft  of  my  time  to 
confult  books,  and  prefcribe  for  them  ; this 
was  the  footing  I put  it  on,  which,  in  a, 
great  meaiure,  was  the  fad; ; though,  to 
avoid  temptation,  was  likewife  a part,  but 
a part  which  I thought  it  then  imprudent 
to  confefs.  They  revoked  now  their  for- 
mer opinion  ; and,  I am  confident,  that 
from  this  alone,  I gained  the  efteem  of  fe- 
veral,  who  might  have  thought  differently 
ox  me  before.  Though  I never  after  this 
abftained  from  the  company  of  officers, 
when  occafion  required,  I never  to  this 
hour  courted  it;  yet  few  of  my  {landing, 
perhaps,  ever  received  greater  marks-  of 

A a civility 
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civility  from  a fet  of  officers,  during  the 
few  years  I lived  among  them.  I place 
not  this  to  my  deferts,  but  to  the  good  dif- 
pofitions  of  my  fellow  officers,  and  mention 
it  as  a farther  illuftration  of  the  do&rine  I 
have  now  delivered,  and  would  wiffi  to 
fupport. 


1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Medicines , and  their  Dofes. 

The  medicines  alloted  for  the  privates, 
are  not,  we  fear,  always  kept  either  in  pro- 
per quantity,  or  well  cholen.  On  this  head 
the  officers,  for  the  mod  part,  complain 
grievoudy.  There  is,  at  lead:  in  feveral 
regiments,  if  I miftake  not,  fome  reafon  for 
their  murmurs.  We  have  pointed  out  al- 
ready* what  each  private  pays  towards  a 
fund  for  a medicine  cheft.  The  fum  is 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of  me- 
dicines of  the  bed;  quality,  as  well  as  variety, 
fop  the  number  of  lick  of  a regiment^  The 
l^frgeon  is  always  allowed  medicine  money 
foKthe  full  edabliffiment  of  the  regiment : 
wheffi  the  actual  number  is  fmall,  which  is 
often  the  cafe,  the  lick  are  in  proportion 

fewer, 

# Vid.  Introduction. 
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fewer,  which  mu  ft  five  both  medicines  and 
money. 

1 he  money  has  never  been  found  en- 
tirely exhaufted,  even  in  the  mod:  fickly 
feafons,  when  the  regiment  has  been  nu- 
merous, and  the  men  well  fupplied  with 
medicines ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  appear, 
that  not  a third  of  it  is  expended  for  this 
end,  in  regiments  where  mod:  complaints 
called  for  it,  and  where  the  furgeon  could 
not  be  accufed  of  adting  niggardly.  At  an 
average  for  four  years,  the  money  applied 
to  this  ufe,  in  a regiment  where  I had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  did  not  amount  to 
much  above  twenty  guineas  a year,  though, 
for  a great  part  of  this  time,  it  was  upwards 
of  dx  hundred  dxong.  The  fum  allowed 
for  one  year  by  the  late  eftablifhment  in  this 
corps,  was  eighty  pounds  nine  {hillings,  as 
we  have  fhewn  by  a calculation  already 
made.*  Nay,  I fhould  be  nearer  the  truth 

did 

* Vid,  Introduction. — The  late  regulation  and  peace 
eftablifhment  has  reduced  it  to  '/o£.  a year. 
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did  I ftate  the  medicines  at  an  average  much 
lower.*  It  is  natural,  then,  to  enquire, 
what  becomes  of  the  reft  ?— the  anfwer  is 
obvious — it  goes  as  a perquiftte  to  the  fur- 
geon.  Is  there  not  a perceptible  error  here  ? 
Dees  it  not  feem  improper  to  rob  the  poor 
foldier  of  the  pittance  which  government 
allots  him,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a 
perquiftte  of  office  to  one  who  has  his 
ftipulated  pay  ? When  the  foldier  is  ill, 
by  this  management,  little  or  nothing  is 
left  for  the  purchafe  of  medicines  ; and  too 
often  as  little  offered.  This  reflection  I 
fhould  be  forry  to  extend  to  all  the  army. 
I am  convinced  there  are  many  in  the  fer- 
vice  whofe  humanity  and  confcientious  care 
of  their  patients  are  as  exemplary,  as  their 
education  and  abilities  in  their  profeffion 
are  reipectable ; but  I know  afluredly,  alfo, 

that  there  are  many  palpable  abufes  in  this 
part. 

But 


* About  fixteen  guineas  a year. 
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But  the  error  lies  partly  in  government, 
by  allowing  the  furgeon  to  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  money ; and  partly  in  his 
fcanty  pay.  We  have  given  it  as  our  opi- 
nion already,  that  the  nation  has  dealt  very 
partially  with  the  furgeon,  not  only  in  what 
refpeCts  his  pay,  but  his  rank.  His  fub- 
fiftence  is  mean,  and  inadequate  to  his  fer- 
vices.  Let  me  not,  therefore,  throw  indif- 
criminately  any  ungenerous  reflections  on 
my  brethren  of  the  profeflion.  Their  minds, 
I would  hope,  are  far  fuperior  to  any  fordid 
views;  but  fince  they  are  placed  in  a ftation 
foexpenfive,  and  on  a fbipend  fo  contracted, 
fo  greatly  inadequate  to  their  neceflary  ex- 
pences,  to  fave  for  their  own  ufe  what  can 
be  conveniently  fpared  from  the  medicine 
money,  is  not  culpable  in  them  : it  is  only 
wrong  when  thefe  bounds  are  exceeded. 
Poverty  is  one  of  the  greateft  temptations 
to  the  commiflion  of  frauds : and  here,  too, 
it  is  found  to  do  evil.  We  know,  that  in 

regimental  practice  it  often  happens,  that 

only 
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only  fome  of  the  cheapeft  and  coarfeft  ai- 
tides  of  the  materia  medica  are  kept  in  the 
medicine  cheft.  But  another  error,  for 
which  we  cannot  offer  fo  good  an  apology, 
is,  that  even  when  it  is  proper  to  adminifter 
any  of  thefe,  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  a 
way  that  can  fecure  their  efficacy,  or  enfure 
their  fuccefs. 

It  is  well  known,  that  as  much  art  and 
knowledge  is  often  neceffary  in  preparing  a 
medicine,  and  uniting  it  with  proper  ve- 
hicles to  make  it  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach, 
as  in  finding  out  what  clafs  of  medicines 
to  exhibit.  We  are  obliged,  very  frequently, 
to  ftruggle  with  delicate  habits,  and  irritable 
fiomachs,  formed  fo  by  nature,  and  now 
doubly  fo  by  difeafe.  How  often,  in  fuch 
cafes,  do  we  find  it  expedient  to  vary  our 
formula,  without  effentially  changing  our 
medicine  ? On  other  occafions,  it  mull  be 
altered  almofi:  in  every  refpedt.  If,  for 
inftance,  our  patient  cannot  take  it  in  a 
liquid,  we  mull  contrive  it  in  a more  folid 

form.— - 
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form. — One  cannot  take  an  eledtuarv  ; an- 

* * 

other  finds  it  difficult  to  fwallovv  a pill : 
and  thus  are  we  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  various  taftes  and  antipathies  of  our 
patients.  When  he  naufeates  one  form, 
we  mult  have  recourfe  to  another ; and  fo 
on,  till  we  find  one  that  will  fit  eafy,  and 
otherwife  anfwer  our  purpofe.  For,  if  a 
medicine  be  rejected  as  foon  as  taken,  it 
can  never  prove  of  efficacy  : thus  will  our 
intentions  be  fruftrated.  But,  in  the  army, 
we  cannot,  for  the  moff  part,  fo  readily 
adapt  the  medicine  to  the  palate,  becaufe 
we  have  few  varieties  to  make  a feledtion 
from. 

It  may  be  Hill  urged,  notwith Handing 
what  has  already  been  faid,  that  medicines 
here  fhould  be  of  the  cheapefl  fort,  as  belt 
agreeing  with  the  fund  for  purchafing  them; 
and  they  may  be  allowed  of  a coarfe  quality, 
fince  they  are  only  for  foldiers,  men  little 
accufiomed  to  delicate  living,  or  nice  medi- 
cines ; and  that  if  the  general  tendency  of 

opera- 
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operation  be  the  fame,  the  fame  efFedts, 
they  will  fay,  mufl  unqueftionably  follow. 


The  fird  has  already  been  anfwered,  by 
fhewing  that  the  money  is  far  from  being 
all  expended  j therefore,  better  medicines 
may,  and  ought  to  be  purchafed,  where 
they  are  wanted,  and  the  furgeon’s  falary 
augmented  from  a different  fund.  With 
refpedt  to  the  other,  I apprehend,  it  is  like- 
wife  fufficiently  anfwered  in  a former  chap- 
ter, by  what  was  faid  relative  to  a foldier’s 
nice  feelings.*  For  though  he  lives  low, 
and  fares  badly,  yet  nature  has  often  formed 
him  with  organs  as  nice,  and  as  mobile  as 
his  richer  and  more  delicately  faring  neigh- 
bour. And  though  it  will  be  found,  that 
there  are  in  the  ranks,  men  of  very  robufl 
conflitutions,  capabie~of  fwallowing  and  di- 
gging any  thing  of  the  kind  offered  them, 
yet  it  will  not  apply  to  the  generality.  I 
have  found  men  among  the  foldiery  alto- 

B b gether 
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gether  as  delicate,  in  regard  to  taking  me- 
dicines, and  thofe  even  apparently  robuft 
men,  as  any  officer  in  the  corps ; nay,  with 
ffomachs  much  more  irritable.  To  fuch 
perfons,  a coarfe  ill-prepared  medicine  is  as 
bad  as  none,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  retained : 
in  place  of  proving  ferviceable,  it  may  create 
new  difturbances,  and,  perhaps,  occalion 
much  licknefs. 

» , 

A practitioner  may  chufe  his  medi- 
cines very  judicioufly,  yet  err  greatly  in  the 
method  of  preparation  or  exhibition.  Hence 
one  man’s  fuccefs  beyond  that  of  another 
with  the  fame  medicine,  by  the  difference 
alone  of  preparation  or  doling.  Suppofe 
even  both  were  to  give  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  fame  medicine,  the  very  time  of  exhi- 
bition will  make  a difference  in  many  cafes, 
and  prove  the  fuperior  fagacity  of  the  one 
above  that  of  the  other.  From  hence  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclulion— that 
the  fame  remedy,  in  the  hands  of  different 

perfons,  lhall  produce  very  oppofite  effects  $ 

the 
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the  one  will  be  able  to  relieve,  the  other 
only  aggravate  the  complaint  thereby.  This 
may  be  laid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  penetration 
and  genius  of  the  prefcriber ; but  medicines 
being  the  medium  he  ufes  to  attain  his 
purpofes,  if  they  be  bad,  he  is  defeated. 

While,  however,  I contend  for  a better 
choice  of  medicines  in  regimental  practice, 
I do  not  mean  that  the  moil;  expenlive  are 
always  neceflary  : fubftitutes,  anfwering  the 
end  with  equal  propriety,  may  be  employed 
in  place  of  feveral  of  the  more  expenfive 
drugs,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are 
not  the  lefs  palatable  or  efficacious. 

T o form  a difpenfatory  calculated  for  the 
life  of  regimental  furgeons,  might,  probably, 
piove  an  ufeful  work,  In  general,  however, 
we  may  follow  the  plan  laid  down  for  pau- 
pers out  of  the  army.  W e have  feveral  forms 
of  pharmacopoeias  pauperum,  where  though 
we  find,  that  the  abfolutely  rough  and  ill- 
prepared  medicines  are  excluded,  yet  fe- 
veral 
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veral  of  a cheap  fort  are  admitted.  It  would 
be  prepofterous  for  a regimental  furgeon  to 
keep  fo  dear  a drug  as  mufk,  or  even  caflor, 
in  his  cheft,  when  feveral  cheaper  of  the 
antifpafmodic  clafs  are  to  be  found,  by 
which  his  intentions  may  be  altogether  as 
fpeedily  anfwered.  At  the  fame  time,  let 
no  fubftitute  be  depended  on  when  the 
patient’s  cafe  may  abfolutely  call  for  a better, 
or  where  a protraction  of  the  cure,  for  the 
want  of  fuch,  may  be  apprehended  ; for,  in 
fome  cafes,  we  know  not  what  a day  may 
bring  forth  : this  rule  fhould  be  laid  down 
as  fundamental — never  to  trifle  with  health 
for  the  fake  of  faving  a fhilling.  To  do  fo  is 
unjuftifiablej  and,  in  the  end,  will  feldom 
fail  to  injure  the  furgeon’s  character. 

With  refpedt  to  fome  of  the  fubftitutes, 
he  will  find  ftrong  deco&ions  of  Lintfeed 
anfwer,  in  many  cafes,  among  the  foldiery, 
as  well  as  Gum  Arabic,  which  is  far  more 
expenfive,  at  leaft  mixed  with  a lmall  pro- 
portion of  the  folution  of  this  gum.  Decoc- 


tion? 
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tions  even  of  the  common  Malva,  which 
he  may  gather  almoft  every  where,  or  of 
Marfh  Mallow  roots,  when  he  can  find 
them,  will  make  drinks  pofieffing  all  the 
qualities  of  more  expenfive  mucilaginous 
medicines.  An  eledtuary  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  Cicuta,  will  have  the  fame  effects 
as  the  powder  made  from  them  : this  plant 
he  can  gather  at  almoft  all  feafons,  and  every 
where,  and  thus  fave  himfelf  the  expence  of 
powder,'  and  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.$ 

Those  chymical  and  galenical  medicines 
which  he  cannot  prepare  himfelf,  but  muft 
purchafe  from  druggifts,  he  fhould  be  parti- 
cularly careful  in  the  choice  of : thefe  fhould 

/ * 
conftantly  be  of  the  beft  quality.  Let  him 

remember,  that  there  is  no  ceconomy  in 
buying  drugs  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  fince  they 
cannot  be  genuine  : his  patient  may  be  the 

longer 

;• £> 

* I have  found  the  ufe  of  this  article  of  the  Mat. 
Med.  very  ferviceable  in  a variety  of  cafes,  internally 
exhibited,  and  externally  ufed  as  a fomentation  ; and 
in  poultices  with  coarfe  flour  or  oatmeal. 
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longer  on  the  fick  lift,  and  his  trouble  en* 
creafed.  For  inftance,  can  he  expeCt  to  buy 
Peruvian  Bark  at  feven  fhillings  and  fixpence 
the  pound  as  good  as  what  he  muft  purchafe 
at  a druggift’s,  where  genuine  bark  is  kept, 
perhaps  at  as  much  more  ? A fmaller  quan-*- 
tity  will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  better, 
but  the  medicine  may  be  depended  on,  as 
far  as  bark  can  fucceed  in  the  cafe.  Much 
of  the  difrepute  this  medicine  has  fallen 
into  of  late  is  entirely  owing  to  the  cheap 
and  fophifticated  bark  practitioners  ufe.  We 
might  make  the  fame  remark  on  fome  of 
the  other  medicines,  among  which  is  Rhu- 
barb. 

His  unguents  he  fhould  prepare  always 
himfelf,  and  likewife  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a time ; for,  if  long  kept,  they  will  prove 
rancid : befides,  he  will  find  it  neceftary  to 
vary  the  proportions  of  feveral  of  thefe  to 
anfwer  his  intentions.  If  he  buys  them,  he 
will  generally  find  them  too  hard,  becaufe, 
peither  the  college  proportions  are  exaCtly 

kept. 
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kept,  nor  the  ingredients  themfelves  always 
tifed.  For  indance,  in  the  different  fats 
and  oils,  the  cheaped  will  always  be  ufed* 
fometimes  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Unguent.  Where  hog’s  lard  is  ordered* 
mutton  fat  mud:  not  be  fubdituted.  He 
will  find  lintfeed  oil  (unlels  for  internal  ufe) 
no  improper  fubftitute  for  olive  oil,  which 
is  confiderably  more  expenfive  $ but,  for 
internal  exhibition,  the  bed  fallad  oil  fhould 
condantly  be  employed. 

Among  the  unguents,  liniments,  and 
cerates,  he  will  find,  perhaps,  the  following 
the  mod  ufeful : Linim.  Semplex.  Ceratum 
Simplex.  Ung.  Bafil.  Flav.  Ung.  Epifpad* 
Ung.  e Cerufa,  vulgo  Album.  Ung* 
Saturnin.  Cerat.  e Lapid.  Calamin.  Ung. 
ex  Erugine.  Ung.  Cceruleum.  Ung.  An- 
tipforicum.  Perhaps  even  fome  of  thefe 
may  be  difpenfed  with.— Among  the  em- 
pladra,  the  Emplaf.  Commun.  Emplad* 
Adhefiv.  Empladr.  Foetid. — this  lad  he 
will  find  more  ufeful  among  the  foldiers 


wives 
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wives  than  among  the  men.  In  fome  fto- 
machic  ailments  it  may  have  its  ufe  even 
among  the  privates  themfelves.— Emplaftr. 
Veficator.  cannot  be  difpenfed  with. — He 
fhould  keep  of  the  powdered  Cantharides 
in  his  chefl,  and  make  his  Ung.  Epifpaft. 
occafionally  as  he  wants  it.  He  can  make 
it  with  more  ^accuracy  from  the  flies  than 
by  mixing  the  Ung.  Bafil.  Flav.  and  Em- 
plaf.  Veficat.  together. 

Among  the  pills  he  fhould  keep  the 
following:  the  Pil.  Plumer.  Pil.  Pacific* 
Pil.  Stomach. — This  laft  may  have  its  ufes 
among  the  women  of  the  regiment,  more 
than  among  their  hufbands ; for  he  fliould 
not  negled  them  : nay,  though  his  duty  does 
not  oblige  him  either  to  give  them  advice 
or  medicines,  his  humanity  may  call  on 
him.  We  muff  not  omit  Pil.  ex  Hydrarg. 
or  the  common  Mercurial  Pill — one  which 
he  will  find  more  ufe  for  than  any  other  yet 

mentioned,  The  Pil.  Scillit,  fhould  alfo 

be 
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be  kept : dropfies  often  occur,  and  this  may 
have  its  ufe  in  the  difeafe. 

i,r  • ...  ••  t\  : 

*-*■■••*  • < < 4 - l . '•  .ii  ‘ j, 

Among  the  eleduaries  he  mud;  not  omit 
the  Eled.  Cardiac,  vulgo  Confed.  Card.— 
this  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful  compofition. 

* Ele&-  Japonic,  vulgo  Confed.  Japonic. 
In  diarrhoeas,  and  the  like,  it  is  often  admi- 
nidered  with  the  happied  fuccefs.—  Eled. 
Lenitiv. — Eled.  Thebaic,  is  alfo  an  ufeful 
' compodtior),  and  an  elegant  formula  of  ad- 
minideiing  opium,  united  with  aromatics. 

il 7/0*1  d ,w‘  r ' ->  ••  • • t 

Among  the  powders,  Pulv.  Diaromaton, 

I vulgo  Species  Aromatica  : this  is  alfo  a very 
elegant  compofition,  and  of  great  ufe.— Pulv. 
i e Jallap.  Comp,  he  may  make  occafionally 
as  he  wants  it.  As  head  purges  may  be 
found  ufeful  in  removing  feme  fpecies  of 
head-achs,  the  Pulv.  Sternutat.  may  alfo  be 
kept  j nor  muft  he  negleft  the  Pulv.  Stiptic. 
and,  above  all,  let  him  be  provided  with 
the  Pulv.  Dover.  Sive  Sudorific.— Thus  far 
°f  compound  powders 

- ■ / Cc 
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Among  the  fimpte , we  muft  not  negleft 
Rhubarb,  and  Jallap.— A few  Syrups  may 
fuffice  for  army  practice.  Simple  fyrup  will 
be  mod:  ufed ; but,  as  it  will  fpoil  in  keep- 
ing, a proper  quantity  of  coarfe  fugar  al- 
ways at  hand,  for  fweetening  draughts,  &c. 
will  anfwer  as  well  as  a more  expenfive 
fyrup  of  fine  fugar.  I would  not  have  him 
omit  the  Syr.  Scillit. — A Syrup  of  Lemon 
Juice  may  be  added,  but,  perhaps,  there  is 
lefs  occafion  for  it— it  may,  however,  be  I 
compounded  pro  re  nata,  by  diffolvmg brown  \ 
fugar  in  water,  and  adding  the  lemon  juice. 

I omit  Syr.  e Diacod.  fince  other  formulae 
of  opiates  will  anfwer  as  well. 

Of  the  antimonial  preparations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  fufficient.— Firft,  as  the 
chief.  Tart.  Antimon.  vulgo  T.  Emet.—  As:! 
Vitrum  Cerat..  Antimon.  has  been  found| 

ufeful  in  dyfentery  ,*  it  may  be  kept  5 and] 

as 
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as  James’s  Powders  are  fometimes  an  ufeful 
medicine,  and  the  compofition  now  known, 
they  may  likewife  have  a place.— If  he 
chufes,  he  may  add  the  Vin.  Antimoniale. 
It  is  not  expendve. 

Among  the  mercurial  preparations  with 
the  acids,  comes  Corrof.  Sublim.  or  Merc. 
Sublim.  Corrohv.  Alb.  The  lad:  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has  given 
a formula  for  the  folution,  which  is,  Corrof. 
Sublim.  gr.  vj.  Sal.  Ammon,  gr.  xij. 
folv.  in  aq.  diftill.  libra  una. — Mercurius 
Dulcis,  or  Calomel,  is  an  ufeful  prepa- 
ration.— Alfo,  Merc.  Calcinat.  and  Merc. 
Precipitat.  Alb. — This  lad;  will  be  found  an 
ufeful  ingredient  in  ointments  for  cutaneous 
eruptions.— Merc.  Corrof.  Ruber : a mod: 
ufeiul  efcharotic.* — Of  the  preparations  of 

filver, 


* Some  think  the  common  pill,  made  with  crude 
mercury,  may  fupply  the  place  of  all  other  more  ex- 
penfive  preparations  for  internal  ufe.  I have  often 
found  it  neceffary  to  vary  my  formulae,  and  hence  I 
have  mentioned  different  preparations. 
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lilver,  the  Lunar  Cauftic.— Among  his  ve, 
nereal  patients  he  will  frequently  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  this. — Of  the  dry  preparations 
of  lead,  Sach.  Sat. — Of  the  preparations  of 
iron,  Vitrol.  Mart,  or  Green  Copperas,  as  it 
is  commonly  called. — Among  thofe  of  zinc, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  keep  both  the  Flowers 
and  Vitriol  Alb.  fince  neither  are  expenfive. 
The  la  ft  is  fo  ufeful,  I hold  it  among  the  in- 
difpenlable  medicines. — The  Aq.  Vitriolic, 
is  alfo  ufeful  : this  he  can  compound  occa- 
fionally.  And  fo  may  alfo  the  Aq.  Stiptic. 
have  a place  when  he  finds  it  necefia ry,  as 
well  as  the  Aq.  Sappharina,  if  he  has  op- 
thalmias  wherein  he  may  judge  its  appli- 
cation proper.  Opthalmias  are  very  com- 
mon among  the  men,  and  I have  often 
found  them  very  troublefome  : they  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes— not  uncommonly 
from  a venereal  one. 

Among  the  neutral  falts,  Sal  Glauber! 
and  Sal  Cathart.  A mar.  are  the  moft  ufeful. 
Sal  Polychreft.  and  Tart.  Solubil.  he  may 

ufe 
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ufe  occasionally,  if  he  chufes.  Neither  the 
Vegetable  fixed  Alkal.  nor  the  Volatile  muft 
be  omitted.  For  the  Fofiil  Alkali  he  may- 
find  but  little  ufe. — Sp.  Volat.  Foetid.  Spirit 
Volat.  Aromat.  will  likewife  be  ufeful;  Spir. 
Vitriol.  Dulc.*  Sp.  Nitri.  Dulc.  alfo  Vinegar, 
both  common  and  di/filled.  The  Spir.  C.  C. 
with  oil,  makes  a good  liniment  in  the 
army  for  pains,  and  even  fprains.  If  made 
with  coarfe  oil,  it  anfwers  fufficiently 
well. — In  place  of  fpirituous  waters,  he  will 
find  it  cheaper,  and  not  lefs  effedual,  to  ufe 
the  eflential  Oil  of  Peppermint,  or  dome 
luch  : a few  drops  of  this  will  communicate 
the  fame  favour  as  if  he  had  made  ufe  of 
a large  quantity  of  common  diftilled  water 
from  the  fame  herb. 

i 

PIe  will  find  feveral  of  the  tindtures  of 
high  importance.  Tindt.  Amar.  T.  Aro- 
rnat.  i . Cinnamom.  T.  Cort.  Peruv.  T.- 

Foetid. 

'*wmiin  — 

* Sr.  Vitr.  Dulc.  has  lately  been  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  fevers.  b 
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Fcetid.  T.  Jallap.  T,  Japonic.  T.  Myrrh. 
T.  Rhei.  T.  Theb.  T.  Senn.  Compof.  T. 
Ipecacuan.  Elix.  Vitriol.  Acid.  Linim. 
vulgo  Balf.  Anodyn.  and,  if  he  pleafes,  he 
may  add  Linim.  Sapon.  as  alfo  Balf.  Traum. 
Elix.  Guiac.  Volatil.— He  may  add  to 
thefe  as  many  others  as  he  fhall  think  pro- 
per.— Acet.  Scillit.  is  very  ufeful.  If  he 
keeps  thefe  tindtures,  the  wines  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with. 

Of  the  decodtions,  the  Decoct.  Commun. 
and  the  Decodt.  Hordei.— perhaps  this  laft 
is  iufficient.  I need  not  tell  even  the  young 
and  lefs  experienced  army  pradtitioner,  that 
thefe,  and  many  others,  are  to  be  prepared  as 
occalion  requires  every  one  knows  that  fe- 
veral  of  them  cannot  be  kept  in  a medicinal 
cheft.  As  he  muft  pradtice  among  the  officers, 
the  Decodt.  Lignor.  can  be  prepared,  if  he 
judges  it  neceffary,  for  any  of  them.  Sarl'a™. 
papilla  is  dear,  and,  unlefs  to  officers,  he 
may  omit  it  in  his  pharmacopoeias.  What 

medicines  are  ordered  for  them  they  gene- 
rally 
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rally  pay  for.  Both  the  Common  and  Ara- 
bic Emulfion  may  be  fometimes  necefiary  i 
neither  of  them  is  expenfive. — Pie  may  keep 
Mag.  Alb.  becaufe  he  will  find  ufe  for  it  in 
the  cafes  of  children. 

Among  the  infufions,  that  of  Tamarinds 
and  Senna  may  fuffice.  This  he  muft  alfo 
prepare  pro  re  nata.  The  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Arabic  will  likewife  be  necefiary  both  in 
forming  pills,  and  mixing  with  other  me- 
dicines, therefore  he  muff  never  be  without 
the  Gum.  I have  found,  in  foldiers  xoughs. 
Lac  Ammon,  and  T.  Theb.  an  excellent 
remedy,  therefore,  the  G.  AmmCn  muft  be 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  regimental  materia 
medica.  Of  the  confervas,  fbat  of  ro fes 
may  be  enough.  Orem.  Tart,  muft  not  be 
omitted,  neither  Manna,  Sperm.  C’eti,  nor 
Sal  Nitri.  Of  the  aromatics,  we  may  like- 
wife add  Nutmeg  and  Ginger,  in  powder. 
Likewife,  both  the  root  of  Liquorice,  and 
the  extract,  ?.  e.  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
Spanifh  Juice.  It  will  be  proper  to  have 

Balf, 
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Balf.  Copaib.  Spanifh  Soap,  Camphor;  nor 
muft  we  omit  FI.  Sulph.  Pulv.  Heleb.  Alb. 
and  Crud.  Sal  Ammon.  Thefe  I have  often 
ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  in  form  of  unguents, 
in  cutaneous  eruptions.  I do  not  give  thefe 
as  a lift  of  all  the  medicines  he  fhould  keep 
in  his  cheft : feveral  of  them  he  can  purchafe 
in  every  quarters  where  they  march  to,  as 
genuine  as  in  London.  Thefe,  varioufly 
compounded,  as  his  jugement  leads,  for 
which  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  will  an- 
fwer  moft  cafes  he  may  meet  with.  If  he 
wants  more,  he  will  find  enough  of  formulas 
in  pharmacopoeias.  If  he  finds  here  fome 
which  he  thinks  he  may  never  want,  let 
them  be  omitted;  but,  the  more  of  them 
he  pofiefies,  he  will  find  his  cheft  the  richer. 
— Befides  thefe.  Leather,  old  Cloth,  Rollers, 
Tow,  and  Charpe,  are  to  be  added. 

Every  regimental  furgeon  fhould  pofiefs 
two  chefts — one  for  his  tindtures,  and  nicer 
preparations ; the  other  for  thofe  where  lefs 
care  in  their  keeping  is  necefiary.  The 

com- 
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common  chefts  in  ufe  in  the  army  Teem 
very  well  adapted  : perhaps  their  conveni- 
ences cannot  be  improved.  They  appear, 
however,  to  be  too  fmall.  I could  wiffi  them 
at  leaf!  fix  feet  long,  with  a proportional 
width  and  depth.  I know  it  is  troublefome. 
to  tranfport  from  place  to  place,  large  and 
cumberfome  baggage,  fuch  as  this  will  be, 
but  I look  on  it  as  necefiary  as  their  chefts 
of  arms ; and  the  commanding  officer  fhould 
never  find  fault  with  a large  medicine  cheft, 
though  he  may  juftly,  fometimes,  with  the 
officers,  for  too  much  unneceJJ'ary  baggage. 

But  now  refpe&ing  the  dofing  of  medi- 
cines in  the  regimental  practice:  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  higheft  importance.  In  the 
army,  however,  I have  obferved  far  more  ne°-- 
ligence  in  this,  than  out  of  it.  Want  of 
convenience  may,  indeed,  be  pleaded.  This 
I cannot,  however,  altogether  allow,  A 
careleffnefs  in  exadtly  mealuring  the  quan- 
tity of  the  more  adtive  fubflances  will  admit 

D d of 
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of  no  apology,  fince  a very  fmall  variation 
may  prove  hurtful.  By  a fmall  miftake 
here,  as  the  poet  ftrongly  expreffes  it,  we 
“ may  do  a deed  to  haunt  us  to  the  grave.” 

We  may  inflance  it  in  Tart.  Emetic.  A 

. - • 

quarter  of  a grain  of  an  over  dofe  may  add 
fo  much  to  the  violence  of  its  adlion,  as  to 
endanger  the  rupture  of  blood  veffels.  Rup- 
tures of  this  kind  taking  place  in  fome 
parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  brain,*  may 
produce  immediate  death.  We  can  ealily 
fuppofe,  that  the  draining  occafioned  by  the 
efforts  to  vomit,  may  detain  the  blood  in 
the  veffels  of  this  organ  in  greater  quantity ; 
we  know  that  the  veffels  there  are  extremely 
numerous ; that  the  ftru&ure  is  delicate; 
that  many  of  them  lie  loofe,  at  lead;  are 
envelloped  in  fo  tender  parts,  as  eafily  to 
give  way  to  an  impulfe.  Apoplexy  proves 

that,  ruptures  take  place  in  the  veffels  of 

the 

\ • 

— — . — » —-TTarttreggca*— - 

* Emetici  a£tio  violenta,  ad  capitis  morbos  gig* 
rrendos  apta  nata  eft. — De  Haen  Rati  Med,  pars  prim, 
Contin,  p.  185. 
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the  brain.*  Pains  in  the  fpleen  may  like- 
wife  follow  from  violent  vomiting,  fince 
this  organ  admits,  in  a fimilar  manner,  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  in  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fplenetic  artery 
is  frequently  found  difeafed,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  eaf  ly  ruptured.  Whether  its  tor- 
tuofty  adds  any  thing  to  this,  is  difficult  to 
fay ; it  is,  beyond  queftion,  the  moil;  con- 

I N ^ V 

voluted  veffel  in  the  body,  and  is  very 
fubjedt  to  offifications.  We  know  that  vio- 
lent running,  which  hurries  the  circulation, 
not  only  produces  pains  in  the  fpleen,  but 
in  the  liver.  Violent  braining  may  exert 
a force  on  thefe  productive  of  the  evil  we 
have  mentioned ; nay,  I have  heard  a reader 
of  anatomical  ledtures,  of  fome  experience, 

affert. 


# Dr.  Monro  is  of  opinion,  that  not  above  z 
tenth  part  ot  the  whole  mals  of  blood  is  circulated 
within  the  head,  but  which  is  nearly  four  times  more 
than  is  circulated  in  the  reft  of  the  aortic  fyftcm, 
when  the  area  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  vertebral 
arteries,  are  compared  with  the  area  of  the  trunk  of 

the  defcending  aorta. — Vid.  Obferv.  on  the  Nervous 
oyftem.  p.  3,  » 
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affert,  in  his  ledture  room,  he  knew  a cafe 
of  a rupture  of  the  veffels  of  the  fpleen  from 
the  violence  of  emetics.*  Violent  efforts  to 
vomit  have  caufed  even  a rupture  of  the 
cefophagus,  and  opened  a communication 
between  it  and  the  abdomen  : it  was  this 
that  killed  the  Baron  Van  Waffenaer,  Ad- 
miral of  Holland.' •f* 

Ruptures  of  the  veffels  of  the  flomach 
have  likewife  proved  fatal  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  death  of  the  famous  Voltaire 
was  induced  by  an  haematemefis,  and  though 
not  by  a previous  emetic,  yet  in  a way  lome- 
what  fimilar.— In  the  adt  of  declaiming,  and 
in  ‘violent  agitation , inffrudting  the  adtors 
who  were  to  perform  his  tragedy  of  Irene, 
he  was  feized  with  a fatal  vomiting  of 
blood. 

The  late  lieutenant-colonel  D.  died  from 
a fimilar  caufe.  He  was  a man  of  gentle 

man- 

— . LIXW  

* Mr.  Cruikshank, 
f Vid.  Boprhaav.  Opera, 
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manners,  and  remarkable  in  the  corps  where 
he  ferved  for  good  nature,  fo  that  he  went 
by  the  name  of  Good-natured  D.  From 
various  caufes,  and  uneafineffes  that  befel 
him,  his  health  was  rendered  precarious : 
he  became  valetudinary,  and  his  temper 
changed  with  the  weakened  hate  cf  his 
body,  to  very  irritable  and  irafcible, — In 
the  beginning  of  April,  1785,  from  fome 
previous  vexation,  a vomitting  of  blood 
came  fuddenly  on — he  fainted — the  vomit- 
ing hopped. — Some  officious  perfons  about 
him  at  the  time,  alarmed  at  this,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  confequences,  gave  him  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  Sp.  C.  C.  which,  the  in- 
hant  it  got  down,  induced  again  fuch  an  effort 
to  vomit,  that,  perhaps,  more  than  a pound 
of  blood  came  up  at  once. — He  was  now- 
placed  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  and,  appa- 
rently, almoh  dead ; but,  by  proper  care, 
he  recovered  fo  well,  in  about  ten  days,  as 
to  be  able  to  go  abroad.  I predi&ed  that 
a dropfy  would  moh  likely  eofue,  from  the 
lofs  already  fuhained,  and  made  this  my 
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reafon  for  objecting  to  V.  S.  which  was 
then  propofed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  with  me,  and  who  had  been  pre- 
fen t at  the  evacuation  of  the  laft  quantity 
of  blood  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  ex- 
hibition of  the  VoJat,  Sp. — They  yielded — 
no  more  was  taken  away — but,  in  a very 
fhort  time  after,  the  abdomen  became  evi- 
dently enlarged. — This  daily  encreafed— 
and,  in  the  fpace  of  about  two  months, 
after  being  tapped,  and  a quantity  of  water 
drawn  off,  he  died. — This  cafe  comes  in  as 
a nearer  example  ; for,  the  effort  of  vomit- 
ing, wherein  the  laft  quantity  of  blood  was 
loft,  might  be  held  as  a principal  caufe  of 
the  fatal  event.  From  the  lofs  of  the  firft, 
the  patient  might  have  died  dropfical j or  by 
fome  other  lingering  complaint , but,  from  fo 
fudden,  and  fo  great  a lofs,  added  immedi- 
ately to  the  firft,  it  was  impoffible  he  could 
long  furvive. 


In  June  laft,  I was  called  to  a young 

lady  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I refide, 

who 
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who  had  been  long  valetudinary,  but,  for 


three  days  before,  had  been  almoft  con- 

j 

bandy  vomiting,  from  a morbid  irritability 
of  the  bomach,  which  not  only  alarmed 
her  friends,  but  the  furgeon  who  attended 
and  myfelf.  She  had  not  indeed  vomited 
much,  blood — what  came  up  was  in  breaks, 
but  diffident  to  make  us  apprehenfive,  if 
we  could  not  allay  the  inordinate  action, 
that  a rupture  of  fome  of  the  larger  vebels 
might  enfue,  and  a fatal  haemorrhage  take 
place— 'but  our  endeavours  to  appeafe  it, 
thank  Heaven  ! were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
In  little  more  than  a month  after,  bie  was 
rebored  to  perfect  health .'^Thefe  are  ex- 
amples to  blew  the  alarming  tendency  of 
long-continued  and  violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
in  whatever  manner  induced. 

But  fhould  fuch  fatal  accidents  not 
happen  as  we  have  defcribed  in  fome  of  the 
above  cafes,  troublefome  haemorrhages  may 
follow,  which,  though  not  attended,  with 
| fo  much  danger,  may  diburb  and -frighten, 

t / the 
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the  patient.  Should  only  fome  of  the  vef- 
fels  running  through  the  Sneideirean  mem^ 
brane  be  opened,  it  proves  unpleafant, 
perhaps,  fometimes,  even  hazardous.  I 
have  repeatedly  feen  violent  hemorrhages 
at  the  nofe  during  the  operation  of  an 
emetic.  Such  accidents  never  fail  to  deter 
the  patient,  in  future,  from  the  ule  of 
emetics,  be  their  adminiflration  ever  fo 
neceflary. 

• H 

I have  fometimes  feen  this  adtive  pre- 
paration of  antimony  dealt  out  at  random, 
being  carried  in  a fmall  phial  in  the  pocket, 
and  adminiftered  by  guefs,  without  the 
trouble  of  weighing.  A very  little  pains 
might  have  prevented  this  unfafe  method 
of  ufing  it,  i.  e.  by  having  always  a number 
of  accurate  dofes  previoufly  weighed,  wrap- 
ped up,  and  kept  in  the  pocket,  till  occaf  on 
called  for  them  in  vifits  to  the  f ck  in  quar- 
ters. Thefe  could  as  eafily  be  carried  about 
to  fave  an  immediate  journey  back  to  the 

furgery,  as  a phial,  and  much  moie  lafety 

in 
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in  the  exhibition.  But,  even  in  this  way* 
it  will  be  fafeft  to  diredt  it  to  be  diftolved 
in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  taken 
partitis  vicibus  for,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  T.  Emet.  then  in  our  pof- 
feffion,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  on  the  fto- 
mach,  will  its  adtion  be  either  greater  or  lefs.  ' 
The  fame  method  may  be  ufed  with  Jallap, 
i.  e.  having  the  dofes  weighed ; and  the  fame 
ftill  with  fome, other  adtive  medicines,  which 
I have  feen,  too  often,  in  the  army,  admini- 
stered in  this  vague  and  random  way. 

' * • • j 01  r f'  * 1 . • • 

-•  • • • • * ' * •.  i , H i 

If,  in  this  guefs  method \ through  fear  of 
giving  too  much,  , we  give  too  little,  the 
effedts  we  intended  cannot  take  place;  and 
either  time  is  loft,  .or  worfe  mifchief  done ; 
the  patient,  inftead  of  being  better,  may  be 
rendered  much  worfe.  T.  Emet.  will  afford 
a good  example  here  alf^  Let  us  fuppofe 
we  intend  full  vomiting ; that  from  the 
fymptoms  of  the  cafe  it  is  thought  ne- 
ceftary.  We  adminifter  the  emetic  in  the 
random  way— the  quantity  is  too  fmalL 
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We  call  the  next  day  to  know  how  it  ope- 
rated—and,  lo ! inftead  of  pukeing,  it 
purged.— The  patient  is  now  much  worfe— * 
his  pulfe  is  low  and  feeble — his  flrength  is 
much  exhaufted  ! — Obferve  what  is  done  !-— 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  raife 
the  pulfe,  or  recover  that  flrength  which 
we  loft  by  this  mifcondudt.  But  the  over- 
dofing  is  a thing  that  is  more  likely  to 
happen,  and  will  be  what  we  have  moft  to 
fear. 

All  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  avoided 
by  the  method  already  pointed  out,  i.  e.  by 
weighing,  and,  thofe  of  more  violent  opera- 
tion, with  the  greateft  nicety.  If  our  fcales, 
however,  be  bad,  we  had  juft  as  well  be 
without  them.  The  beft  are  apt  to  contract 
ruft,  if  not  carefully  prevented  by  keeping 
them  dry  and  clean.  The  air  itfelf  con- 
tains enough  of  acid  to  corrode  them,  with 
moifture  enough  likewife  to  give  it  adtion. 
The  fmalleft  deviation  from  an  even  balance, 

will  prevent  them  from  ferving  nice  pur- 

pofes. 
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pofes.  The  bad  fituations  in  which  a re- 
gimental furgeon  is  often  placed,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  his  hofpital  and  furgery  room,  will 
render  this  more  liable  to  happen  3 but  this 
is  the  chief  reafon  he  fhould  be  more  care- 
ful to  clean  them  and  keep  them  from 
dampnefs  or  dirt.  Some  may  look  on  this 
as  a trivial  matter  3 but,  whoever  conliders 
what  has  already  been  faid  on  the  activity 
of  medicines,  and  the  great  variety  in  the 

effe&s  a fmall  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 

" / 

quantity  makes,  will  be  of  a different  opi- 
nion. 

What  has  been  faid  of  T.  Emet.  is  to 
be  underftood  of  Opium.  The  ffrained 
opium  is  what  I have  in  view.  It  ffiould 
no  more  be  adminiflered  at  random,  than 
the  other.  The  bulk  of  a grain,  or  a grain 
and  half,  the  moff  common  dofe,  is  very 
fmall,  and  may  eafily  be  too  much  aug- 
mented without  the  eye  perceiving  it.  The 
L.  Laud,  we  fhall  allow  him  to  carry  in  a 
fmall  phial,  the  dofe  of  it  being  afcertained 

by 
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by  drops.  Pulv.  Doveri  is  another  I have 
feen  exhibited,  as  alfo  Pulv.  Jallap.  in  this 
unwarrantable  random  way  to  foldiers. 

More  might  ftill  be  mentioned ; but  we 
hope  thefe  will  fuffice,  and  point  out,  to 
fuch  as  are  about  to  enter  the  army,  the 
impropriety  of  imitating  fuch  carelefs  prac- 
tice : nor  ever  to  liften  to  the  common, 
but  deceitful  tale,  that  a foldiers  conflitu- 
tion  far  exceeding  others  in  ftrength,  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  medicine  may  do  for 
him . Language  of  this  fort  can  only  .pro-* 
ceed  from  ignorance ; and  to  believe  it,  and 
practice  accordingly,  end  in  difgrace. 


V'orhiv/  : . ■ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  D fee} ions. 


When  we  conlider  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  regimental  department  of 
medicine  entered  the  fervice  before  they 
were  properly  initiated  in  the  principles  of 
their  profeffton,  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  if 
diffedtions  be  but  little  profecuted  in  many 
regiments,  efpecially  among  young  practi- 
tioners of  this  defeription.  To  infpedt  dead 
bodies,  fo  as  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  is 
not  only  attended  with  labour,  but  requires 
an  adequate  proportion  of  fkill.  The  want 
of  fufficient  anatomical  knowledge  may 
deter  many,  and,  in  fome  degree,  account 
for  the  negledt  of  this  branch, 

" > . • . ; . •:  . . ! 
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N o place,  however,  is  better  adapted  for 
profecuting  difledtions  than  the  army,  from 
the  frequent  deaths  that  muft  take  place 


among 
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among  fuch  a number  of  men,  I mean 
where  more  regiments  than  one  (as  is  often 
the  cafe  in  time  of  war)  lie  together.  But 
though  they  cannot  happen  fo  often  in  fingle 
regiments,*  yet  many  opportunities  occur 
there  alfo.  Above  all,  the  total  difpofal  of 
the  bodies  at  the  commanding  officer’s  plea- 
fure,  renders  it  extremely  eafy ; for  the  fur- 
geon,  when  a patient  dies,  need  only  afk, 
and  he  will  obtain  leave  to  infpedt  it. 


«?  The  more  we  know  of  our  fabric,” 
fays  the  learned  Dr.  Hunter,f  “ the  more 
“ reafon  we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our 


“ fenfes  were  more  acute,  and  our  judge- 
“ ment  more  enlarged,  we  fhould  be  able 
“ to  trace  many  fprings  of  life,  which  are 
now  hidden  from  us  y by  the  fame  faga- 

“ city 


# X have  feen  a year  pafs  with  but  one  death  out 
of  upwards  of  600  men  j but  I have  fegn  feven  happen 
in  the  fame  fpace,  in  fickly  feafons,  and  from  other 
uniting  caufes. 


t Vid.  Introduft.  Le£t.  p.  65. 
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*(  city,  we  fhould  difcover  the  true  caufes, 
“ and  nature  of  difeafes  j and  thereby  be 
“ enabled  to  reftore  the  health  of  many, 
“ who  are  now,  from  our  more  confined 
“ knowledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable 
“ diforders.  By  fuch  an  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  ceconomy  of  our  bodies,  we 
« fhould  difcover  even  the  feeds  of  difeafes  $ 
««  and  deftroy  them  before  they  had  taken 
“ root  in  the  conftitution* 

’4  0 ’ ‘i  ' t 

“ This,  indeed,  is  a pitch  of  knowledge 
“ which  we  muft  not  expect  to  attain ; but, 
“ furely,  we  may  go  fome  way  5 and,  there- 
4t  fore,  let  us  endeavour  to  go  as  far  as  we 
“ can.  And  if  we  confider  that  health  and 
“ difeafe  are  the  oppofites  of  each  other, 
“ there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  ftudy  of 
“ the  natural  ftate  of  the  body,  which  con- 
“ fiitutes  the  one,  muft  be  the  direct  road 
u to  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

“ What  has  been  faid  of  the  ufefulnefs 
u of  anatomy  in  phyfic,  will  only  be  called 

“ ill 
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“ in  queftion  by  the  more  illiterate  empyrics 
“ among  phyficians.  They  only  difcourage 
4t  others  from  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
“ which  they  have  not  themfelves,  and 
fe  which,  therefore,  they  cannot  know  the 
4i  value  of ; and  tell  us,  that  a little  of  ana- 
tomy  is  enough  for  a phyfician.” 

• -*  * > t - » - X A X 

That  difledtioiis  will  prove  of  great 
utility,  I am  perfuaded,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  gain  it  credit  with  moft  people  of 
the  medical  profeffion  $ and  eyen  now  with 
a great  part  of  the  world  in  general.  When 
the  furgeon,  therefore,  has  a patient  of 
whofe  difeafe  he  is  doubtful  where  to  rank 
in  nofology,  or  how  to  treat  in  practice, 
from  its  uncommon  and  anamolous  nature* 
according  to  his  experience,  every  fymptom 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  as  carefully 

t 

noted  down : his  obfervations  fbould  be 
made  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  day,  if 
convenience  will  ferve  j and  the  effects  of 
the  medicines  he  prefcribes  accurately  re- 
marked. If,  notwithflanding  all  the  care 

he 
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he  ufes,  the  patient  dies,  and  doubts  dill 
dwell  on  his  mind  refpedting  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  the  complaint,  he  ought,  as  a pub- 
lic regimental  concern,  if  he  underdands 
anatomy,  to  requed  leave  to  infpedt  the  body : 
if  he  omits  it  he  is  certainly  culpable. 


W e diall  fuppofe  him  engaged  in  it : and 
here  he  diould  as  carefully  take  notice  of 
every  appearance  deviating  from  the  healthy 
date.  Thefe  are,  to  be  compared  with  the 
fymptoms  already  remarked,  and  from  this 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  fymp- 
toms are  explained,  or  what  remains  dill  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  ufe  of  this  is  ob- 
vious; fhould  fome  future  period  place  a 
patient  in  his  fick  lid  with  fimilar  fymp- 
toms, he  will  now  be  better  able  to  form  a 
jud  notion  of  the  difeafe.  If  he  has  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
medicine,  this  even  will  prove  a fatisfadlion 
not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  the  commanding 
officer,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  enquire  after  the 
men  s health,  and  the  medical  attendance 

Ff 
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given  them.  It  will  likewife  relieve  the 
furgeon  from  any  future  reflections. — For 
example  : a patient  comes  into  his  hofpital, 
whofe  chief  fymptoms  are  as  follows  : — an 
irregular  intermitting  pulle ; great  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  on  the  flighted:  motion ; 
difpnoea;  the  apex  of  the  heart  changed  from 
its  natural  fituation,  and  turned  confider- 
ably  more  towards  the  fternum.— Another 
patient  comes,  where  the  beat  of  the  heart 
itfelf  is  felt  lower  down  towards  the  falfe 
fibs ; he  is  alfo  affeCted  with  palpitation, 
and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.— Both  die. 
—On  difle&ion,  he  finds  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  pericardium  greatly  enlarged,  and  con- 
taining a confiderable  quantity  of  ferum; 
and  which,  by  its  long  and  conftant  preflure 
on  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  prevented  the 
blood  from  flowing  into  it,  and  the  lobe 
itfelf  from  receiving  its  due  nourifhment, 
whereby  it  is  almoft  totally  confumed,  and 
the  heart  preflfed  into  its  place  : in  the 

latter,  a preternatural  dilitation  of  the  heart 
itfelf;  and,  joined  to  this,  an  offification  of 
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its  valves.*  On  this  difcovery,  he  fhall  be 
perfectly  fatisfied,  his  care  and  medical 
knowledge  were  altogether  unequal  to  the 
talk  of  redoring  the  healthful  functions  of 
thefe  organs,  and  faving  his  patient’s  life, 

^ Hence  no  future  reflections  can  be  thrown 
v out,  with  the  lead;  fhadow  of  juftice,  againft 
him  in  the  medical  treatment  of  thefe  cafes  ; 
for,  occular  demondiration  proved  them  to 
[ be  incurable. 

I .1  ' , -* 

Another  example  he  is  again  called 
to  a patient. — After  proper  enquiry,  and 
I mature  deliberation,  he  is  furnifhed  with 
the  following  hiftory,  and  is  able  to  recount 
the  fymptoms  here  mentioned.— Firft,  the 
patient  has  been  long  valetudinary — dates 
the  caufe  to  a fevere  fever,  almoft  fo  far 

[back  as  twenty  years— which  changed  the 
conftitution  from  robud:  to  weak— the  coun- 

■ 

tenance  from  a dorid  to  a pale  and  cahectic 

appear- 


* These  are  two  real  cafes  i but  neither  of  them 
happened  in  the  army. 
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appearance. — Became  thin  — delicate  — and 
fubjedt  to  hyfteria  (the  patient  was  a female) 
and  this  weaknefs  and  delicacy  perhaps 
heightened  by  her  becoming  the  mother 
of  feveral  children. — Complaint?,  continued 
llowly  advancing,  till  the  latter  end  of  1782. 
— Medical  advice  was  then  had  recourfe  to. 
— The  fymptoms  that  then  preferred  were 
thefe  : — an  anxiety,  and  an  uneafy  fenfation 
on  infpiration. — Senfe  of  a ftridture  about  the 
bread: ; it  gave  the  idea  of  a contraction  of 
the  parts. — Was  attended  with  much  pain  ; 
nay,  fo  violent,  on  taking  the  exercife  even  of 
gentle  walking,  as  to  oblige  her  to  flop  fhort, 
to  recover  her  departing  breath,  and  keep 
herfelf  from  fainting. — On  thefe  occafions, 
pulfe  low,  yet  never  intermitted. — Great 
deprefficn  of  fpirits. — Every  night  now,  on 
going  to  bed,  thefe  painful  fpafms  recurred 
with  violence — would  continue  from  one 
to  two  hours,  or  longer — then  yielded  for 
fome  time — but  a night  feldom  palled  with- 
out one  or  two  of  thefe  painful  paroxyfms. 
—They  were  at  the  fame  time  accompanied 

with 
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with  a fenfe  of  wearinefs,  and  pains  in  the 
limbs.— Obferve,  however,— thefe  painful 
paroxyfms  of  difficult  reipi ration  gave  her 
fometimes  a refpite  for  a paonth  at  a time.— 
In, thefe  intervals  hyfteric  affections  often 
appeared.— It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that, 
during  the  fits,  there  was  great  palpitation 
of  the  heart.— The  intervals  of  eafe  which 
we  have  faid  were  fometimes  a month,  be-* 
came  gradually  fhorter ; and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fhe  grew  ftill  more  debilitated. — Was 
now  extremely  eafily  thrown  into  perfpira- 
tion. — The  admiffion  of  the  gentleft  ftream 
of  cold  air  gave  great  uneafinefs — fo  much, 
that  on  going  into  the  open  air,  the  was 
obliged  to  guard  againfi:  it  with  the  ffriCteft 
care,  by  warm  flannel  put  round  the  breaft, 
and  up  to  the  neck.— Appetite  now  failed.— 
Complaints  ftill  encreafed — recurred  with 
aggravated — with  reiterated  feverity  — till 
at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1786,  the 
was  releafed  by  death  from  her  mifery. — 
On  infpeCting  the  contents  of  the.  thorax, 
from  whence  the  chief  of  thefe  painful 

fymp- 
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fymptoms  feemed  to  originate,  not  only  in 
the  pericardium,  but  in  both  cavities  of  the 
bread:,  a confiderable  effufion  of  ferum  was 
found. — Here  was  an  explanation  of  part 
of  the  lymptoms. — The  infpedtion  was  fur- 
ther profecuted.— The  heart  itfelf  was  care- 
fully examined— and,  lo  ! the  valves  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  right  ventricle  were 
found  ftrongly  oflified,  and  fo  united,  that 
the  paflage  for  the  blood  to  flow  into  the 
veflel  was  nearly  fhut  up ; the  aperture  left 
was  little  more  than  could  admit  a fllver 

9 r 

probe  of  the  common  flze  ! — Here  was 
enough  to  account  for  death ; and  to  prove, 
likewife,  the  difeafe  incurable  ! — Obferve— “ 
in  this  cafe,  no  intermiflion  of  pulfe  was 
difcernable,  till  towards  the  laft  period  of 
the  complaint ; and  it  was  no  great  while 

before  death,  when  the  fymptom  of  painful 

■ 

fpafm  was  attended  with  confiderable  in- 
tervals.— Let  the  phyflologift,  however,  ex- 
explain it. — The  cafe  is  a proof  of  the  utility 
of  difledlions,  in  as  far  as  it  clearly  proved, 

that  die  event  was  irremediable— it  fatisfied 
, rela- 
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tions  and  friends— it  prevented  reflections  oil 
the  attending  practitioners  !* 

% / 

Such  cafes  of  diffeCtions  fhould  be  care- 
fully tranfcribed  into  a book  kept  for  that 
purpofe ; and,  joined  to  them,  any  remarks 
occurring  on  the  occafion.  Thefe,  no  doubt, 
would  be  found  extremely  ufeful  afterwards. 
Nor  am  I fure,  whether  they  might  not 
prove  as  ferviceable  to  the  regiment  in  time 
to  come,  to  have  a copy  of  them  taken  by 
the  regimental  clerk,  for  the  inftruCtion  of 
fucceeding  furgeons,  as  any  other  regifter 
in  their  pofTeffion.  Could  they  fave  one 
life  only  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  they 
would  compenfate  fufhciently  for  the  labour 
of  regiftering ; while  the  inftruCtion  refult- 
ing  from  the  cafe  to  the  furgeon  himfelf 
would  be  a farther  compenfation,  and  a 
fufficient  motive  for  his  purfuing  diffeClions 
in  future. 

An- 

* This  is  alfo  a true  cafe,  in  the  author’s  pra£Uce* 
but  not  in  the  army. 
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Another  leffon,  equally  inftrudtive,  will 
reful t from  diffe&ions,  i.  e , when  fome  cafe 
prefen  ts,  the  nature  of  which  he  is  acquainted 
with,  but  cannot  fucceed  in  removing  the 
dileafe.  Suppofe  an  ileus : this,  he  knows, 
confifts  in  a ftri&ure  of  the  inteftines,  which 
prevents  a depofition  of  the  feces.  He  tries 
every  method  to  remove  it,  which  reafon 
or  experience  fuggefts : oily  and  turpentine 
clyfters ; tobacco  fmoke ; venefedtion  ; blif- 
ters  laid  on  the  abdomen  -y  the  dafhing  of 
cold  water  over  the  lower  extremities,* 
with  every  other  means  in  his  power  : all 
are  in  vain.  He  reads,  as  he  turns  over 
authors  on  the  fubjedt,  in  order  to  colledt 
their  different  pradtices  in  fimilar  cafes,  of 
a propofal  to  force  the  flridture  by  weight. 

He  has  recourfe  to  it : feveral  ounces  of 
crude  mercury  are  immediately  fwallowed 
by  the  patient,  and  repeated  at  a fhort  in- 
terval. It  will  not  fucceed  : the  flridture 

remains  1 


* Vid.  cafe  in  the  Med,  Eli',  cured  by  this. 
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remains  fixed.  A mortification  quickly 
enfues,  and  death  is  the  confequence.  The 
body  is  opened  to  difcover  the  ftridture ; 
and,  lo  ! the  boafied  mercury,  inftead  of  de- 
fcending  in  an  uniform  mafs  to  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe,  is  found  divided  into  millions 
of  globules,  of  great  minutenefs,  by  the 
mucus  of  the  fiomach  and  inteftines  over 
which  it  pafled,  there  remaining,  and  ad- 
hering to  their  coats.  This  proves  infirrudt- 
ive  to  him  $ for  though  he  could  not  re- 
move the  difeafe,  yet,  when  a fimilar  cafe 
prefents,  he  can  fay,  with  great  confidence, 
that  this  boafted  and  theoretical  remedy  is 
as  ufelefs  as  it  is  imaginary,  while  the 
difte&ion  ftands  on  record  to  corroborate 
his  after  tion.* 

G g But 


Vjd,  De  Haen  Rat.  Med  where  this  is  propofed 
and  recommended.— This  is  likewife  a real  cafe.— 
When  I was  a ftudent  at  Edinburgh,  this  praftice  was 
put  to  the  teft  in  the  Clinical  ward  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary by  ProfefTor  Home.  The  patient  died  ; and  the 
difledtion,  at  which  I affifted,  proved  what  is  now  re- 
lated. 
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But  diffe&ions  are  ufeful  in  other  re- 

\ 

fpeds.  In  the  manual  operations  of  furgery 
it  is  from  them  we  learn,  what  we  may  do 
with  fafety,  and  how  we  may  avoid  diffi- 
culties, and  efcape  dangers. — “ It  is  diffiec- 
“ tions  alone  that  can  teach  us  where  we 
may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom 
“ and  difpatch ; and  where  we  may  venture 
“ with  great  circumfpedion,  and  delicacy  j 
“ and  where  we  muft  not,  on  any  account, 
« attempt  it.  This  informs  the  head,  gives 
“ dexterity  to  the  hand,  and  familiarizes 
“ the  heart  with  a fort  of  neceffiary  inhu- 
“ manity,  the  ufe  of  cutting  inflruments 
« upon  our  fellow-creatures.”* 

There 


lated.  The  body  was  opened  by  my  learned  fellow- 
ftudent,  the  late  Dr.  Cleghorn,  jun.  (profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy afterwards  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin)  then 
clinical  clerk  ; whofe  abilities  will  long  remain  in  the 
memory  of  his  acquaintances,  and  his  death  be  long 
regretted  by  all  that  knew  him,  as  well  as  all  lovers  of 
medical  fcience. 

* Hunter's  Introdud,  Left.  p.  68. 
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There  may  be  many  cafes  given  as  ex- 
amples of  the  utility  of  difledions  : among 
others,  fudden  and  unexpeded  death;  or 
where  the  patient  complained,  but  his  com- 
plaints fo  vague,  that  the  phylician  could 

Idifcover  little  or  no  fymptoms  by  which  he 
could  guide  his  pradice.  I faw  a cafe  of 
this  kind,  in  1781,  under  the  care  of  one  of 
the  abled:  phyficians  of  the  age  : the  patient 
was  a boy  about  twelve  years  old.  Leave 
was  not  obtained  to  infped  the  body ; but, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  diifedion  would 
have  thrown  fome  light  on  the  fubjed. 
Perhaps  fome  difeafe  might  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  brain.  The  boy  complained 
of  fome  head-ach;  yet  had  no  feverifh  fymp- 
toms ; nor  did  any  thing  appear  to  indicate 
hydrocephalus  internus  (and  yet  I have  fome 
reafon  to  think  water  was  lodged  in  the 
! head)  except  that  he  faid  his  fight  and  hear- 
ing were  both  fomewhat  occafionally  (not 
conffcantly)  impaired. 

But 


✓ 
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But  I find,  from  a cafe  I had  under  my 
care  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  in  March  1784, 
that  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  may  be 
loaded  with  water,  yet  few  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  appear  which  authors  have  laid  down 
as  almoff  invariable  in  fuch  cafes ; nor  yet 
the  difeafe  run  through  thofe  regular  ffages 
they  have  related  as  its  common  courfe. 
The  patient  I mean  here  was  a young  man, 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  When  he  came 
to  afk  my  advice,  his  chief  complaint  was 
a violent  head^-ach,  returning  irregularly 
would  fometimes  continue  for  hours  ; at 
other  times,  ceafe  in  a few  minutes ; he  had 
a tingling  noife  in  his  ears  ; and  I found 
he  had  convulfive  fits  fometimes : thefe, 
likewife,  his  mafter  faid,  attacked  him  ir- 
regularly—fometimes.  two  or  three  times  a 
day ; fometimes  not  for  fo  many  weeks. 
He  had  been  affedted  in  this  manner  feveral 
years.  He  was  of  a very  florid  complexion ; 
his  fkin  thin  and  fmooth;  his  hair  fair; 
and  he  of  a foft  lax  temparament,  evidently 

' . ' fan- 
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fanguineous.  I was  alfo  informed,  his  fa- 
ther had  died  of  a complaint  fomewhat 
Similar,  as  it  was  defcribed  to  me.  I mull 
not  omit,  that  on  taking  nourishment  of 
any  kind,  he  informed  me,  his  head-ach 
encreafed,  and  if  the  food  was  hot.  Still 
more;  became  violent;  and  he  was  now 
aptefl  to  be  feized  with  a fit.  I oblerved, 
alfo,  that  he  leaned  his  head  to  one  fide, 
and  feemed  to  have  a rigidity  of  the  neck. 
His  mafler  confirmed  this  to  me  afterwards, 
and  added,  that  he  would  hold  it  a few 
minutes  on  one  fide,  then  turn  it  on  the 
other,  as  if  to  reSf  it.  From  the  account  I 
had  received  of  the  father’s  death,  I looked 
on  the  complaint  as  hereditary,  and  owing 
to  a mal-conformation  of  the  parts,  perhaps 
the  bones ; but,  as  his  countenance  ap- 
peared fo  florid,  and  his  whole  habit  full  of 
blood,  I dire&ed  the  furgeon  to  open  the 
temporal  artery,  and  take  away  ten  ounces 
of  blood  ; then  to  Shave  the  head,  and  apply 
a bliSter.  As  he  was  of  a.coftive  habit,  and, 
he  faid,  always  worfe  when.- he  went  two  or 


or 
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or  three  days  without  a ftool,  which  was 
often  the  cafe,  I ordered  him  fome  laxative 
pills.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  he  had  no  fever, 
nor  ever  had  been  affedted  with  one  fince 
the  head-ach  began.  The  furgeon  endea- 
voured to  open  the  artery  as  directed,  but 
could  not  fucceed  ; he  then  opened  a vein 
in  the  arm,  with  confiderable  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  fmkllnefs  of  the  veffels,  and 
depth  they  were  funk ; he  took,  however, 
the  quantity  mentioned,  and  got  his  head 
fhaved ; but,  an  uncle,  to  whofe  houfe  he 
now  repaired  (for  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  fervice)  would  not  permit  the  blifter  to 
be  applied  : a week,  or  more,  intervened, 
and  then  it  was  laid  on  his  back.  It  is  re- 
markable of  the  blood,  that  it  concreted 
fpeedily  into  a,  firm,  lolid  mafs,  with  the 
reparation  of  little  or  no  ferum,  and  with  a 
thick,  tough  pellicle  of  coagulate  lymph  on 

the-furface.  This  feemed  to  indicate  more 

' * 

evacuations.  His  pills  were  given,  and 
they  had  the  effedt.  He  continued  better 
for  fome  time  j but,  as  the  uncle  refufed  to 
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comply  with  my  advice,  in  not  applying  the 
blifter,  I did  not  afterwards  prefcribe  for 
him*  Mr.  Stebbin,  of  Ipfwich,  the  fnrgeon 
that  attended,  vifited  him,  however,  once 
or  twice  after.  He  grew  better ; had  no 
fits,  and  but  little  head-ach  for  a fortnight; 
on  which,  concluding  himfelf  well,  he  re- 
turned to  Ipfwich  to  refume  his  fervitude* 
He  called  on  me  the  fame  day,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  care.  There  was  no  reafon, 
from  the  trifle  that  had  been  done,  to  fup- 
pofe  him  cured.  On  looking  in  his  face, 
I perceived  his  eyes  flare,  and  the  pupils 
dilated  rather  more  than  in  health  ; yet  he 
did  not  complain  of  any  defedt  in  his  vifion.' 
He  had  the  fame  ftiff  appearance  in  his 
neck.  He  left  me,  and,  in  an  hour  or  two 
after  took  a fit,  which  made  him  again  re- 
turn to  the  country  that  evening.  In  three 
days  after,  he  was  dead.  The  morning  he 
died,  he  rofe  out  of  bed  without  help, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  a day  or  two, 
fat  down  in  an  armed  chair,  talked  a little, 
as  ufual,  with  one  of  the  family,  and  faid 

he 
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he  was  better  5 then  fhut  his  eyes,  as  if  fall-* 
ing  into  fleep,  leaning  his  head  againft  the 
back  of  the  chair.  He  continued  fo  for  half 
an  hour,  and  they  concluded  he  was  afleep, 
and  would  not  difturb  him ; but,  on  going 
near,  they  found  him  dead. — Leave  was 
given  to  open  the  head.  I begged  the  fur- 
geon  to  infpedt  it,  but,  being  at  that  time 
confined  to  bed  with  a complaint  in  my  leg, 

I could  not  attend  him.  On  returning,  he 
gave  me  the  following  relation  : — that  in 
place  of  veffels  being  burft,  and  an  extrava- 
fation  of  blood  on  the  brain,  as  webothfuf- 
pedted,  he  found  the  ftate  of  things  very  dif- 
ferent. The  cranium  extremely  thin,  more 
fo  than  he  had  feen  it  in  any  fubjedt;  and  foft 
in  all  its  parts  j fo  that  the  faw  ran  through  it 
with  the  greatefi:  eafe ; and  it  feparated  from 
the  brain  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
While  he  was  cutting  the  occipital  bone, 
pretty  low  down  towards  the  neck,  the  faw 
going  through,  and  penetrating  the  dura 
mater,  above  the  cerebellum,  but  nothing 
more,  a ftrcam  of  water  ifiued  out.  Befides 

what 
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what  was  thus  loft,  he  faved  about  fix 
ounces.  The  young  man’s  m after,  who 
went  with  the  furgeon,  and  another  man, 
being  prefent,  both  declared  there  was  in 
the  whole  full  ten  ounces.  The  whole 

fubftance  of  the  brain  was  foft  and  flabby, 

\ '• 

rather  whiter  than  ufual,  and  no  marks 
whatever,  or  red  points,  to  be  feen  in  the 
infide  of  the  fkull,  which  commonly  hap- 
pens in  diffections,  from  the  rupture  of  the 
veftels  communicating  from  the  external 
with  the  internal  parts  of  the  head.  He 
examined  the  reft  of  the  brain,  but  found 
no  fchirrolity  either  in  the  pituitory  gland 
or  other  parts.  From  the  fight  being 
fcarcely  at  all  injured,  it  would  feem  that 
the  water  had  been  more  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  than  in  the  lateral  ventricles ; for, 
had  thefe  been  full,  the  thalamus  nervorum 
opticorum  muft  have  been  compreffed,  and 
viiion  impeded.  Thofe  who  contend,  that 
no  communication  is  to  be  found  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricle,  will  fay,  the 
water  was  all  contained  in  the  fourth  5 

H h and 
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and  would  ufe  this  as  a cafe  in  point  to 
prove  it.  But  it  would  be  too  rafh  to  con- 
clude this  here,  from  the  fpongy  ftate  of  the 
brain,  which  did  not  allow  of  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  other  ventricles ; and 
from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  falling 
down  to  this,  as  the  molt  depending  part, 
and  pufhing  its  way  there  with  more  eafc 
from  the  difeafed  flate  of  the  cerebellum. 

It  has  been  obje&ed  to  me,  in  fpeaking 
in  favour  of  regimental  diffe&ions,  that  it 
would  deter  men  from  entering  into  the 
fervice  5 for  as  it  would  be  rumoured  abroad, 
that  men  were  always  opened  when  they 
died  in  the  army,  as  the  vulgar  in  general 
exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  the  practice,  it 
muft  follow,  that  none  would  chufe  to 
enlift  into  a regiment  where  this  was  cuf- 
tomary.  This,  however,  is  an  ill-grounded 
objection } nor  do  I think  it  can  carry  any 
weight  with  it.  Is  it  not  meritorious  to 
endeavour  to  fearch  out  the  caufes  of  dif- 

eafes  ? and  muft  not  this  hold  as  well  in 
v the 
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the  army  as  out  of  It  ? No  regiment,  I am 
confident,  will  bear  a worfe  report  on  this 
account.  Many  examples  might  be  quoted, 
where  they  have  been  profecuted  by  the 
furgeon  on  every  proper  opportunity,  and, 
no  danger  of  this  kind  followed.  But,  I 
can  pronounce  the  objection  groundlefs 
from  my  own  experience.  I have  been 
prefent  at  a difieCtion  made  in  a regiment 
which,  fo  far  from  being  done  in  a clan- 
deftine  manner,  through  any  apprehenfion 
of  this  nature,  it  was  done  openly,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  foldiers,  who. were 
called  as  attendants  and  affiftants  ; and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  hofpital  befidesj 
and,  before  it  was  finifhed,  might  be  known 
to  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  foldiers  then 
in  the  town.  Nay,  I have  been  informed, 
that,  in  fome  regiments,  to  the  honour  of 
the  commanding  officer  and  corps,  when  a 
private  dies,  the  furgeon  receives  orders  to 
infpedt  the  body.  Incapacity  or  idlenefs 
may  invent  apologies  for  neglecting  anato- 
mical refearches  5 but,  we  would  beg  leave 

to 
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to  fugged:  fome  hefitation  in  fixing  fuch  a 
ftigma,  as  I would  call  it,  on  the  army  in 
general.  The  works  of  feveral  eminent 
men  who  have  praCtifed  in  the  army,  and 
improved  their  profeflion  there,  remain  lafh- 
ing  proofs  of  the  futility  of  lfich  objections. 

h ' ....  c;  ’ ; Cl/.  > 1 

Besides,  this  is  not  an  age  for  fuch  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition.  We  find  few 
nowr,  of  any  rank,  that  are  not  fully  con-r 
vinced  of  the  utility  of  opening  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  furvivors  ; particularly  when 
the  difeafe  has  been  fuch  as  could  not  be 
afcertained ; or  when  it  is  to  prove  by  de-» 
monftration,  for  the  fatisfaCtion  of  friends, 

i 1 ' , 

aifeafes  that  lay  beyond  the  power . of  aid. 
Were  we  to  multiply  authorities  to  fupport 
us  in  our  opinion  of  the  great  importance 
of  directions,  many  might  be  quoted.  “ The 
<e  opening  of  morbid  bodies  after  death,” 
fays  Sir  George  Baker,  “ if  it  does  not  al- 
“ ways  afiift  a phyfician,”  (the  regimental 
furgeon  fhould  have  the  knowledge  of  one) 
ft  in  his  future  practice,  has  its  fingular  ufe, 

“ in 
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in  as  much  as  it  frequently  exnibits  the- 
“ genuine  effeds  of  a fatal  difeafe.”* 
trihd  1 1’  *• oi  tide  . . j ,\:u  • - 

I have  attended  patients  (not  foldiers) 
particularly  young  fubjeds,  under  hydroce- 
phalus in  tern  us.;  and,  when  they  died,  the 
parents  have  injifted  on  my  opening  them  ; 
and,  in  one  cafe,  the  father  hood  by  me  all 
the  time.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  when 
everT.wiffi  to  open  a.  body,  either  in  the 
army  or  out  of  it,  I ffiall  be  able  to  accom- 
pli (li  my  defigns ; at  lead:,  this  .far  I may 
affirm,  that  I never  yet  met  infuperable 
difficulties  here ; neither  have  we  any  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that  others  will  be  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful,  if  they  make  the.  attempt.  - ; i j 

• r • ^ * 
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(i  The  hiftory  of  anatomy,”  fays  Dr. 
Hunter,  “ ffiould  Simulate  us  all  to  culti- 
“ vate  it  with  diligence/when  we  fee,  that 
“ anatomifts,  in  all  ages,  have  made  ufeful 
“ difeoveries ; and,  in  confequence  thereof, 

“ have 


* V id.  Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  II.  p.  468, 
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“ have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  reputation 
“ in  their  profeffion  ; and  when  we  fee, 

“ that  the  fubjedt  is  ftill  fo  far  from  being 
“ exhaufted,  that  it  is  to  this  day,  and  muft 
“ be  to  the  end  of  time,  new,  entertaining, 

**  ufeful,  and  inexhauftible.”* 

When  friends  and  relations  obferve,  that 
the  requeft  is  not  made  from  wanton  and  - 
idle  curiofity,  but  for  the  fake  of  informa- 
tion } when,  befides,  they  obferve  all  deli-*- 
cacy  ufed,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  fuch 
operations  can  admit,  the  reludtance  they 
at  firft  might  fhew  to  the  propofal,  now 
ceafes*  Ufe  will  even  reconcile  people 
more  to  it ; and,  from  its  frequency,  it  will 
become  familiar. 

\ ' 

."O  ayft  "»*;;■  ..  L \ 

“ Were  I to  guefs,”  fays  the  author 
above  quoted,  “ at  the  mod:  probable  future 
(t  improvements  in  phylic,  I fhould  fay, 

« that  they  would  arife  from  a more  general 

if  and 


* Vid.  Introd.  Left.  p.  62. 
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« and  more  accurate  examination  of  dtf- 
« eafes  after  death.  And  were  I to  place 
“ a man  of  proper  talents,  in  the  mod 
“ dired  road  for  becoming  truly  great  in 
« his  profefhon,  I would  chule  a good 
« practical  anatomift,  and  put  him  into  a 
« large  hofpital  to  attend  the  fick , and  diJfeB 
the  dead 

i 

It  will  be  farther  objeded,  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  afked,  how  can  young  men  pro- 
fecute  them  with  fuccefs,  who,  according  to 
our  own  fuppofition,  never  had'  proper  op- 
portunities of  inftrudion  ? True  9 they  can- 
not at  firft ; but,  if  inffrudion  be  their  wifh, 
by  the  help  of  books  on  the  fubjed,  and 

i . 

the  infpedion  of  bodies,  they  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  overcome  thefe  obdacles. 
Diligence  and  p^rfeverence  have  often  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  better  opportunities  of 
information.  I knew  a gentleman  (now 
dead)  who,  by  fuch  application  in  opening 
bodies,  firft  infpeding  dogs,  fheep,  &c.  ar- 
rived to  a tolerable  proficiency  in  anatomical 

know- 
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knowledge,  before  he  ever  entered  the  walls 
of  an  univerfity,  or  ever  faw  a difledtion  but 
what  he  had  made  himfelf;  and,  at  this 
time,  i am  confident,  he  knew  more  of  the 
human  body,  could  deferibe  more  of  its 
parts,  and  their  fituation,  than  many  who 
had  fpent  feveral  years  there  profefiedly  at 
the  ftudy. 

“ If  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of 
* “ the  bell  charadter,”  fays  the  learned  au- 
thor we  have  fo  often  quoted  on  this  part 
of  our  fubjedt,  and  obferve  thole  who 
“ have  the  art  itlelf,  rather  than  the  craft 
” of  the  profefhon  at  heart,  we  fhall  find 
“ them  constantly  taking  pains  to  procure 
“ leave  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  pa- 
« tients  after  death.  Defirous  that  it  may 
be  done  by  experienced  anatomifts  (a  cir- 
“ cumftance  often  of  the  highefi:  import- 
**  ance)  and  unhappy  when  they  cannot 
“ procure  this  opportunity  of  improving 
«*  themfelves  and  their  art.”* 

On 

* Hunter’s  Introd,  Lech 


/ 
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On  the  whole,  no  doubt  can  remain  but 
the  regimental  Yurgeon,  who  wifhes  to 
improve  himfelf  in  this  branch,  will  find 
opportunities  enough  in  the  army : and 
fiiould  it  not  be  cufiomary  in  the  regiment 
, before,  he  will  not,  I think,  find  it  imprac- 
tic.ab.le,  by  proper  reprefen tation,  to  prevail 
on  his  commanding  officer  to  allow  it  3 and 
what  he  wifhes  to  have  done,  it  is  well 
known,  mull:  not  in  the  regiment  be  re- 
fufed.  Some  murmurs  may  at  firfib  be  heard, 
but  it  will  depend  on  the  furgeon’s  own 
condudt  and  behaviour  to  quell  them.  They 
will  ceafe  by  degrees,  as  the  novelty  of  the 
cuftom  abates,  and  the  fooner,  if  he  be 
careful  to  point  out  the  ufe  and  real  intern 
i tion  of  his  refearches. 

i I cannot  do  better  than  finifh  this  fubjedt 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomifi*  above  alluded  to,  in  anfwer  to  an- 

I * other 


* Dr*  Hunter,  Vid,  Tntrod,  Lea.  p.  68, 
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other  opinion  that  has  been  given  againft 
the  profecution  of  diffedtions : the  opinion, 
that  it\is  not  worth  the  trouble ; and  even 
unneceffary,  to  drudge  any  length  in  it. — 

tc  When  we  hear,”  fays  he,  <c  of  any  men' 

,,  rvfi 

“ of  the  profeffion  talking  of  all  the  know- 
tf  ledge  of  anatomy  that  is  neceffary  for  a 
tc  phyfician,  and  of  as  much  as  a fiirgeon 
“ nee  Is  to  know,  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  Ingular  hard  fortune  of  his  patients ; 

<e  fir  , in  being  fick  or  difeafed,  and  then 
<f  ii  J'lling  under  the  care  of  fo  ignorant  a 
tc  counfellor. — Who  is  the  man  of  practice 
ts  and  interity  that  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
“ heart,  and  fay,  that  he  has  not,  infome  cafe 
“ or  other,  had  occafio'n  for  all  his  anatomi- 
<e  cal  knowledge;  and  who  has  not  wilhed, 

<e  at  times,  that  he  had  been  poffeifed  of 
<£  more? — Who,  then,  are  the  men  in  the 
{i  profeffion  that  would  perfuade  ftudents, 

“ that  a little  of  anatomy  is  enough  for  a 
(C  phyfician,  and  a little  more  too  much  for 
“ a furgeon  ? God  help  them  ! they  have  it 
<c  not  themfelves,  and  are  affraid  that  others 

“ fhould 
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“ fiiould  get  it.  The  more  clear  and  perfect 

ft  our  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  body 

“ is,  both,  in  its  found  and  morbid  ffate,  the 

“ better  we  ffiall  underftand  the  nature,  and 

*l  ftrength,  and  tendency  of  its  difeafes. 
i - . 

“ Thence  we  fhall  more  readily  and  cer- 

, “ tainly  learn  to  difcover  a dileafe  in  its  be- 

“ ginning;  to  obfixuft  its  progrefs ; to  put 

<f  it  under  difficulties ; to  prevent  its  gain- 

“ ing  ffrength  by  the  acquifition  of  auxili- 

“ aries ; to  cut  off  its  fupplies ; and,  finally, 

u to  drive  it  out,” 
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Infir uments — of  fixable 


Air— and  of  Elettricity  in 

5 k • 

fraShce. 
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Instruments  proper  for  operations 
fhould  always  be  in  readinefs.  No  regi- 
mental furgeon  ought  to  be  without  them  ; 
for  although  operations  feldom  occur  in  a 
regiment,  except  on  actual  fervice,  and  after 
a battle,  yet  cafualties  may,  and  do  fome- 
times  happen.  On  fuch  occafions,  there- 
fore, to  be  unprovided  is  unpardonable. 


Compleat  pocket  cafes,  and  fets  of 
amputating  inftruments  of  the  mod;  ap- 
proved form,  with  needles,  thiead,  and 
fponge,  fhould  be  procured.  As  a furgeon 
in  the  operative  part  of  his  proiefiion  im- 
proves greatly  by  practice,  fince  dexteiity  of 

hand  is  as  neceffary  as  judgement,  he  ought 

' a -'.r  > fre-  I 
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frequently  to  operate.  This  will  be  a far^ 

ther  reafon  for  his  profecuting  didedtions 

* « 

on  every  convenient  opportunity. 


We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  fuch 
opportunities  will  often  prefent  in  his  line 
, of  life,  where,  undidurbed,  he  may  improve 
himfelf  in  operations,  and  in  a knowledge 
of  the  drudture  of  the  human  body.  He 
that  labours  mod;  in  this  branch,  only  knows 
how  much  dill  remains  to  be  attained. 
What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  furgeon,  who 
never  labours  at  all  ? Perhaps  the  mod  ex- 
perienced in  operative  furgery  never  per- 
forms an  operation,  that,  when  it  is  over, 
he  does  not  difcover  fomething  omitted  * 
and  who  has  not  reafon  to  fay  to  himfelf, 
<e  If  this  was  to  do  again,  I would  perform 
it  differently,  by  which,  as  I now  per- 
ceive, I fhould  avoid  not  only  inconveni- 
“ ences  to  the  patient,  but  to  myfelf.”  I 
have  heard  experienced  furgeons  make  fimi- 
lar  declarations. 


Cool, 
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Cool,  fteady,  deliberate  intrepidity, 
where  neither  the  heart  ffiall  fail,  nor  the 
hand  fhake,  is  of  all  other  things  the  moft 
requifite  in  this  art.  But  this  can  only  be 
acquired  by  frequent  repetitions  of  operat- 
ing. It  is  this  that  gives  confidence  from 
our  knowledge,  fteadinefs  from  ufe,  and  pre- 
vents rafhnefs,  which  is  the  effect  of  igno- 
rance. Although  the  operation  on  the 
dead  and  living  fubjedt  be  different,  yet  it  is 
on  the  dead  we  can  befl  initiate  ourfelves  in 
the  practice.  Here  we  firft  acquire  a dex- 
terity and  readinefs  of  hand  our  knife  be- 
comes eafy  and  familiar  to  us,  and  auk- 
wardnefs  is  overcome  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion. When  we  come  to  execute  the  fame 
on  the  living  fubjedt,  it  is  true  there  are 
cafualties  and  difficulties  we  rauft  expedt, 
and  be  prepared  for  ; fuch  as  large  hemor- 
rhages, and  other  things,  which  in  the  dead 
fubjedt  do  not  difturb  us.  If  we  are  alto- 
gether novices  in  our  bufinefs,  thefe  may 
confiderably  difconcert  us , and  perhaps 

create  fuch  an  alarm  as  to  prevent  oui  finiffi- 

ing 
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ing  the  operation,  from  the  trepidation  we 
are  thrown  into.  Nor  is  this  a new  cafe  i 

r v • 

furgeons  have  been  known  to  begin  opera- 
tions, and  for  want  of  fufficient  courage, 
which  a more  frequency  of  operating  would 
have  given,  have  yielded  the  knife  to  an- 
other ; yet  who  were  not  perhaps  lefs  in- 
formed in  what  was  requifite  to  be  done, 
than  the  perfon  who  finifhed  them.  Even 
after  we  are  well  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of 
the  knife,  accidents  may  happen  which  fhall 
confufe  us.  If,  for  example,  from  too 
great  an  eagernefs  to  extract  the  ffione  in 
lithotomy,  the  young  operator  fhould 
chance  to  gripe  it  fo  hard  as  to  break  it  in 
pieces,  it  might,  not  only  throw  him  into 
confufion,  but  really  occafion  mifchief  to 
the  patient,  by  the  admiffion  of  air  into  the 
wound  during  the  time  fpent  in  fcooping 
out  the  different  fragments,  and  from  the 
encreafed  irritation  given  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  an  inftrument  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Or  if  m an  amputation  the  veffels 
Ihould  be  found  difficult  to  be  fecured  from 


a 
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a difeafe  in  their  coats,  it  might  in  like  man-* 
ner  difturb  him,  and  perhaps  confufe  him 


fo  much*  as  to  prevent  the  proper  degree  of 
reflection  now  neceflfary.  The  coats  of  ar^- 

• ut  ..  ^ J ' ^ i . ) A J 

teries  are  alfo  fometimes  fo  indurated,  and 
even  brittle  through  difeafe,  that  when  the 

* . V.  t 

limb  is  taken  off,  much  difficulty  attends 
making  the  ligatures  on  them  properly  fe- 
cure.  I have  been  prefent  at  cafes  where 
one  of  the  moil  experienced  furgeons  in 
London  found  no  fmall  obftacles  in  this 
part  of  the  operation.  After  taking  off  the 
limb,  the  arteries  were  fo  brittle,  that  no 
fooner  was  the  ligature  drawn  tight,  but 
the  veflel  broke  through  before  its  fldes 
could  be  brought  fo  clofe  together  as  to  pre- 
vent the  hemorrhage ; and  this  took  place 
repeatedly,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth,  time. 
We  may  eafily  conceive  into  what  a terror 
a young  man,  little  accufliomed  to  operati- 
ons, would  have  been  thrown  in  thefe  cafes. 
Arteries  may  be  putrid,  and  the  ligature 
from  thence  give  way,  and  caufe  much  con- 

fuflon.  We  have'  a cafe  of  this  fort  in  vol. 

fe- 


« 
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fecond  of  the  Med.  Comment,  wherein  this 
happened  after  an  operation  on  the  femoral 
artery,  performed  by  Mr.  Lefiie  of  Cork. 
About  an  hour  after  the  artery  was  taken 
up,  the  ligature  cut  through,  and  produced 
fome  inconveniency. 

A surgeon  knows  the  value  of  good 
inflruments,  and  will  therefore  take  care  to 
be  provided  with  the  bell,  if  he  wifhes  for 
fuccefs  in  operating.  Both  himfelf  and  the 
patient  will  reap  the  advantage  of  them. 
This  is  not  the  cafe,  however,  with  all  re- 
gimental practitioners.  It  has  been  found 
neceffary  to  fpur  feveral  on  to  their  duty  in 
this  refpeCt.  In  cafes  where  negligence  is 
obferved  in  keeping  good  inftruments,  it 
becomes  the  commanding  officer’s  bufmefs 
to  oblige  them  to  be  well  provided.  And 
I am  well  informed  of  a commanding  officer, 
who,  confcious  of  the  burgeon’s  negleCt 
here,  and  which  is  too  frequent  in  the  army, 
has  himfelf  fent  an  order  to  an  infir u men t 

Kk 


ma- 
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maker,  and  dropped  the  price  out  of  his 
fubfiftence. 

Instances  have  occurred,  where  a fur- 
geon,  even  in  England,  (though  almoff: 
every  town  where  he  quarters  would  afford 
them)  has  not  been  provided  with  any  be- 
yond a lancet,  or  two ; and  thefe  alfo  of  a 
bad  quality.*  With  regard  to  lancets,  no- 
thing is  fo  dangerous  as  ufing  bad  ones. 
The  force  they  require  in  piercing  the  inte- 
guments, pufhes  them  generally  too  far 
into  the  vein,  by  which  the  phlebotomift  is 
in  danger  of  going  through  it  on  the  other 
fide ; of  pricking  an  artery  if  it  be  in  the 
way;  or,  what  is  not  lefs  dangerous,  of 
wounding  a nerve. 

Dr. 


* This  is  properly  ridiculed  in  a late  publication, 
where  the  foibles  of  the  officers  of  the  Britifli  army,  i 
as  well  as  the  furgeons,  are  expofed.  Among  other  : 
things,  the  furgeon  is  here  ironically  admonilhed  to  : 
keep  two  lancets  ; a Jharp  one  for  officers,  and  a blunt  one  j 
for  the  privates  : <6  for,”  adds  the  author,  “ this  will  j 
« be  making  a proper  diftin&ion  between  them.”—  ■ 
There  is  juft  foundation  for  the  farcafm.  Vid,  Advice 
to  Britijb  Officers,  publifhed  in  1783. 
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Dr.  Monro  mentions  to  his  pupils  an- 
nually fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  one  of 
which,  I think,  proved  fatal ; and  the  others 

were  attended  with  no  fmall  danger.  One, 

» * 

if  I miftake  not,  was  a lady,  who  only 
flightly  pricked  her  finger  with  a needle. 
A fecond  was  a gentleman,  who,  fitting  at 
table  where  a drinking  glafs  happened  to 
be  broke,  and  by  fweeping  off  the  pieces 
with  his  hand,  a fmall  bit  of  the  broken 
glafs  pierced  it.  Though  this  little  fcratch 
foon  healed,  it  was  feveral  months  before  he 
was  free  from  the  danger  it  created.  A 
gentleman  in  Middlefex*  gives  us  three 
inftances  of  it  from  bleeding  ; one  of  which 
had  very  nearly  terminated  in  a locked  jaw, 
and  in  death.  Befides,  the  cavity  of  the 
vein  itfelf  might  enfiame,  and  produce  very 
alarming  fymptoms.  If  thefe  fometimes 
happen  in  the  hands  of  fkilful  furgeons, 
with  inftruments  of  the  bed:  fort,  are  we  not 
to  fuppofe  they  will  happen  more  fre- 
quently 

* Mr.  Sherwen,  furgeon,  Enfield.  Vid.  Med. 
Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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quently  from  bleeding  with  fuch  blunt  ten- 
cets  as  we  hinted  at  above  ? 

I might  give  myfelf  as  an  example  of 
the  dangerous  effects  of  partial  wounds  in 

. ’ * ' '•  I r . . 

nerves — In  the  autumn  of  1782,  while  I 
was  employed  in  examining  the  ffrudture 
and  the  joints  of  a horfe’s  leg,  partly  for 
my  amufement,  and  partly  to  demonffrate 
the  conftrudtion  to  fome  officers  fond  of 

horfes,  and  who  thought  improvements 

/ 

might  be  made  in  fhoeing  them;  while  I 
was  engaged  with  a faw  in  taking  off  the 
hoof,  to  bring  into  view  the  different  parts, 
of  the  coffin  joint,  and  point  out  the  thin- 
nefs  of  the  horny  part,  too  much  of  which 
fmith’s  injudicioufly  fcoop  away,  I ran  the 
teeth  of  it  obliquely  over  the  fecond  joint 
of  my  thumb  ; but  fo  flight  was  the  injury, 

1 f 

that  the  cuticle  was  only  railed,  and  torn  a 
little  ; yet  the  pain  and  inflammation  which 
fucceeded  in  the  part  that  evening,  entirely 
deprived  me  of  reft.  This  continued  unre- 
mittedly  for  upwards  of  a week,  during 

which 


I 
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which  I llept  little.  Every  thing  that  feemed 
to  bid  fair  to  allay  the  inflammation  and  ir- 
ritation, was  applied.  It  fpread  up  to  my 
wrifl: ; the  part  became  numbed ; I loft 
both  the  ufe  of  motion  and  feeling  in  it  ; 
while  the  joint  of  the  phalanx  above  that 
[ which  was  \vounded  became  fo  painful  on 
the  flighted:  motion,  that  it  created  me  great 
uneaflnefs.  It  continued  ill  for  upwards  of 
four-months,  and  it  was  much  longer  before 
I could  grafp  any  fubftance  with  that  thumb, 
fo  fmall  as  a pin.  All  this  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  a wound  fo  flight  as  fcarcely  to 
bring  a drop  of  blood,  had  not  fome  cuta- 
neous nerve  been  partially  wounded. 

• r..  - « f ' r r r. 

But  to  return.  If  the  lancet  be  good, 
we  have  much  lefs  danger  to  apprehend. 
Almofl:  the  gentlefl:  force  makes  it  penetrate 
the  fkin,  while  it  flips  with  eafe  into  the 
vein,  and  with  little  or  no  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient, who  always  complains  feverely  from 
a bad  lancet.  {e  All  the  other  operations 
“in  furgery,”  fays  the  ingenious  Mr. 

Bell, 


4 
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Bell,  fpeaking  on  the  fubjedt  of  V.  Se&ion, 
« I have  frequently  feen  well  performed  ; 
“but  I can  with  freedom  fay,  that  I have 
“ feldom  feen  blood  letting  with  the  lan- 
“ cet  done  very  corre&ly.  When  properly 
« performed,  it  is  really  a neat  operation ; 
“ but  when  not  done  with  much  exadtnefs, 
“ it  is  the  reverfe.”*  The  fame  author 
goes  on  to  {how,  that  bleeding  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  attended  with  lefs 
danger,  particularly  in  wounding  an  artery, 
than  the  arm,  at  the  common  place  near  the 
cubit,  where  blood  is  generally  let.  He 
mentions  the  feet,  or  the  arm  lower  down 
than  the  cubit;  or  the  jugular  vein.  A 
full  ftream  of  blood,  he  takes  notice,  may 
he  obtained  from  the  feet  near  the  ancles, 
as  well  as  from  the  arm.  His  advice  is 
worth  attending  to.  It  certainly  would 
render  aneurifms  lefs  frequent. 

I hope,  after  what  I have  faid  refpedling 

the  confutations  of  foldiers,  no  argument 

need 


* Bell’s  Surg.  p.  64.  vol.  1. 
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need  be  offered  to  obviate  the  common  apo- 
logy, that  “ any  thing  may  do  for  a fol- 
“ dier.”  The  fuppofition  that  they  can 
bear  furgical  operations  better  than  others, 
from  a hardnefs  and  caloffty  of  feeling,  is  a 
falfe  one  ; and  to  take  it  for  granted  with- 
out proof,  and  to  aft  accordingly,  is  im- 

_/ 

proper.  I have  on  many  occaffons  feen  an 
apparently  firong  and  robuff:  man  tremble 
at  the  light  of  a lancet,  and  faint  away  in 
the  courfe  of  the  operation,  who,  I dare  fay, 
would  have  undauntedly  charged  the 
enemy  with  fixed  bayonet,  or  mounted  a 
breach  without  fear.  There  is  fomething 
abhorrent  in  our  nature  at  the  deliberately 
wounding  our  flelh.  Some  feel,  we  allow, 
more  acutely  and  fenfibly  than  others ; but 
if  I have  found  one  who  could  hold  the 
cup  to  receive  the  blood  without  being  mo- 
ved, or  ftarting  in  the  leaft  at  the  prick  of 
the  lancet,  I have  found  fix  of  as  delicate  a 
mobility.  And  why  fhould  it  not  be  fo  ? 
What  could  give  rife  to  the  contrary  fuppo- 
fition lo  injurious,  as  it  occafionally  proves 

to 
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to  the  foldier  in  his  medical  treatment  ? • 
Have  not  many  of  them  been  as  tenderly 
bred  up,  and  accuftomed,  till  lately,  to  as 
decent  treatment,  as  the  rank  of  mechanics 
and  labourers  allow  ? In  their  own  boufes, 
we  all  know  mechanics  meet  with  no  fuch 
hard  treatment  in  their  ficknefs  from  the  fa- 
culty. Can  a few  months,  perhaps  a few 
days,  fo  change  their  natures  ? We  know 
the  contrary.  This  can  never  take  place, 
but  by  length  of  time  and  habit.  Many  of 
the  foldiery  fuffer  moil  in  their  health  when 
they  are  lead  able  to  bear  it,  i.  t.  foon  after 
their  entrance  into  the  fervice,  before  they 
become  inured  to  the  mufquet,  or  the  du- 
ties it  requires.  We  do  not  always  find 
the  lowed  orders  of  mankind  in  the  ranks. 
If  we  enquire,  we  will  often  difcover  youths 
who  have  been  tenderly  bred  up  ; and  men 
long  accuftomed  to  better  days.  The  fon, 
perhaps,  of  fome  worthy  clergyman,  that 
the  giddinefs  of  youth  hurried  thoughtlefs 
into  this  way  of  life.  The  once  flourifh- 

ing  farmer  5 or  the  reputable  tradeiman.  I 
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knew  indances  of  all  thefe ; of  many  whom 

misfortunes  drove  into  the  fervice.  Some 

0 

indeed  entered  into  it  through  folly.  But 
we  have  fpoken  of  this  already. 

While  I am  on  the  fubjedt  of  V.  Sec- 
tion, let  me  mention  a caution,  which  I 
think  neceflary  to  lay  before  the  young  re- 
gimental furgeon.  It  is  this : never  to 
allow  a foldier,  on  being  bled,  to  ufe  his 
firelock  till  at  lead:  after  two  days,  that  the 
vein  may  have  time  to  clofe,  and  the  cica- 
trix begin  to  form.  As  a foldier  is  never 
to  be  bled  merely  from  his  own  defire,  but 
when  the  furgeon  is  convinced  there  is  rea- 
fon  for  it,  this  delay  can  be  of  no  detriment 
to  the  difcipline ; for  it  is  better  his  name 
Ihould  remain  two  days  in  the  fick  lid 
than  twenty. 

* - * i 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  I bled  two  pri- 
vates for  fome  trifling  complaint,  which 
did  not  require  them  to  be  continued  in  the 
-hofpital  lid.  They  were  difmifled  accord- 

L1  ingly, 
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ingly,  and  the  ferjeant,  as  ufual,  took  thetfi 
out  to  duty.  The  confequence  was,  that 
about  a week  after  they  both  returned  to 
the  hofpital  with  their  arms  not  only  en- 
flamed,  as  if  a nerve  had  been  pricked,  but 
with  a pretty  large  tumor  on  each,  fome- 
what  refembling  an  aneurifm.  It  was  hard, 
and  did  not,  like  the  aneurifm,  yield  or  dif- 
appear  on  prefliire.  I mean  the  encyfted 
aneurifm ; the  diffufed  aneurifm  does  not 
yield,  or  difappear  on  preflure.  I was,  how-* 
ever,  fomewhat  alarmed,  left  one  or  other 
of  thefe  accidents  had  taken  place,  of  the 
bad  confequences  of  which  I was  well 
aware;  but  on  examining  the  vein  that  * 
had  been  opened,  which  in  both  was  the 
median  bafilic,  near  which  no  artery  lies  in 
the  moft  common  ftrudture  of  the  arms, 
and  distribution  of  the  blood  veflels,  I was 
fatisfied  that  my  fears  were  groundlefs ; nor 
did  I think  a nerve  had  been  pricked,  be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  had  not  fpread  far 
up  the  arm,  nor  was  any  numbnefs  in  it,  or 
other  fymptoms  moft  generally  accompa- 
nying that  accident.  I di- 
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I dilated  the  integuments  above  the 
prifice  in  the  vein  ; applied  the  common 
digeftive,  with  bread  and  milk  poultice, 
overall;  and  as  the  inflammation  ftretched 
round  the  orifice  a little  way,  I ordered 
warm  ftupes,  in  which  wormwood  and  cha- 
momile flowers  were  boiled,  to  be  applied 
twice  a day,  as  hot  as  convenient,  an  hour  at 
a time.  Thefe  were  continued  more  than 
a week.  By  this  method  they  were  both 
cured  ; but  not  till  after  the  formation  and 
difcharge  of  a confiderable  quantity  of  pus. 
It  was?  however,  fix  weeks  before  they 
could  do  their  duty.  My  colleague  hap- 
pened that  morning  to  bleed  another  fol- 
dier,  who  in  like  manner  went  to  drill ; and 
the  fame  accident  happened  to  him.  The 
regiment  was  young,  and  the  drill  duty 
fevere  at  this  feafon,  to  prepare  for  a review. 

Had  aiiy  error  happened  either  on  his  or 
my  part,  I fhould  have  confidered  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  mention  it  here,  as  a caution 
to  others.  The  accident,  however,  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  from  the  violent  exertions  of  th e arm 
in  exercifing  with  the  mufket.  All  this 
would  have  been  avoided  by  giving  charge 
to  the  ferjeant  not  to  take  them  to  drill,  or 
other  duty  that  required  the  ufe  of  the  arms, 
till  the  orifice  had  clofed  a little.  Experi- 
ence taught  me  my  miftake,  in  allowing 
them  to  go  from  the  hofpital  that  day  •,  and 
it  is  mentioned  now  that  others  may  not  fall 
into  the  fame.  Mr.  Bell’s  directions,  not 
to  bleed  in  the  arm  if  other  parts,  as  already 
mentioned,  can  be  had  recourfe  to,  will 
apply  no  where  with  more  propriety  than 
in  the  army.  Had  a vein  been  opened  in 
the  foot,  or  fome  where  about  the  neck,  the 
violence  of  exercife,  which  falls  moft  on  a 
foldier’s  arms,  would  not  have  affedted  them 
near  fo  much,  and  thefe  troublefome  tu- 
mors been  avoided.  And  it  may  be  added 
here,  that  the  lefs  danger  will  follow  if  the. 
lancets  be  fharp.  The  author  above  quoted  ! 
afiures  us,  he  never  ufes  the  fame  lancet 
twice,  without  fending  it  to  his  cutler. tt 

The  form  of  the  lancet,  the  pofition  of  the 

arm,  | 
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arm,  (if  we  ftill  prefer  the  arm)  after  the 
vein  is  opened,  the  manner  of  applying  the 
ligature,  are  all  material  confiderations, 
though  too  little  attended  to.* 

• . . i **>  r f • » 

• . y > * :-.i  ; \ 

Among  the  furgeon’s  inftruments,  I 
muft  place  an  Inhaler,  to  be  ufed  in  cafes  of 
Cynanche  tonfillaris,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat.  From  the  nature  of  a foldier’s  life, 
it  is  reafonable  to  expedt  this  will  often 
happen.  I have  found  it  a very  common 
difeafe.  Mudge  has  given  us  an  ufeftjl 
machine  for  this  purpofe.^  But  for  regi- 
mental practice,  it  is  not  only  too  expen- 

five. 


* Vid.  Bell’s  Surg.  vol.  i. 

f The  merit  of  the  invention  of  this  inftrument 
has  been  generally  given  to  this  gentleman,  but  im- 
roperly. — The  ingenious  Mr.  Arden,  Ledturer  in  Ex- 
perimental Philofophy,  is  the  inventor. — It  was  with 
him  Mudge  firft  faw  it,  and,  as  he  declares,  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  A.  fo  long  ago,  had  applied 
it  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes.  There  is  a clergy- 
man in  this  place,  who  faw  it  with  Mr.  A.  fo  long 
ago,  as  I have  mentioned,  which  is  many  years  before 
Mr.  M.’s  Eflay  on  the  Catarrh  appeared.  Mr,  M,  is 
faid  to  have  improved  it. 
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five,  but  likewife  too  liable  to  need  repairs, 
which  every  mechanic  is  not  capable  of  do- 
ing. As  a convenient  fubflitute,  I have 
ufed  a tube  made  of  tin,  for  fome  years, 
which  I find  anfwers  extremely  well ; and 
it  is  not  only  cheap,  but  flrong,  and  can  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  medicine  chef]:. 
It  is  in  form  of  a retort  funnel ; the  mouth 
fo  wide,  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a com- 
mon tea-kettle ; is  about  a yard  long ; and 
the  narrow  end  bent  a little  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  holding  it  in  the  mouth.  Through 
this  the  patient  inhales  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  either  alone,  or  impregnated  with 
the  effluvia  of  herbs,  i.  e.  medicated  as  the 
prefcriber  judges  befl ; the  wide  end  being 
placed  over  the  tea-kettle,  filled  with  the 
boiling  decodtion.  Three  or  four  of  thefe 
fhould  be  provided,  as  they  will  coft  little 
above  a fhilling  a^piece. 

I must  not  omit  here  another  inflru- 
tnent,  as  ufeful  as  any  I have  yet  mentioned. 

This  is  a Tourniquet.  It  may  feem  flrange 

I fhould 
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I Should  mention  what  is  fo  common ; but 
though  it  be  one  of  the  instruments  now  in 
almoft  every  body’s  hands,  that  pretends  to 
furgery,  it  is  not  always  found  in  regimental 
practice.  I have  feen  repeated  instances 
here  where  its  ufe  was  indifpenfable,  and 
where  very  clumfy,  and  indeed  inadequate 
fubftitutes  were  had  recourfe  to  in  its  head. 
Abroad,  and  in  the  held  of  battle,  fubfli- 

j 

tutes  of  any  kind  may  be  pardonable,  as  any 
endeavour,  however  rough  or  infcientihc 
to  Stop  an  hemorrhage,  may  be  better  than 
nothing,  and  occahonally  Save  the  patient’s 
life;  but  in  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  be  fo  ill 
provided  again#  accidents,  will  admit  lefs  of 
an  apology ; and  fince  they  are  both  cheap 
and  portable,  the  Surgeon  who  does  not  pro- 
vide himfelf  with  them  is  blameable. 

A stick  twilled  in  a node  may  anfwer 
tolerably  well  in  amputations  in  hoSpitals, 
and  the  like,  where  Skilful  affiftants  are  al- 
ways employed  to  make  the  prehure  lefs  or 
more,  as  it  is  necehary.  I know  Such  are 

ufed 
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Ufed  ill  very  refpedtable  hofpitals  in  Lon- 
don 3 bat  ftill  this  is  different  from  the 
army.  Belides,  there  are  occafions  when 
preffure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  applied  for  a 
length  of  time — for  many  hours  together. 
Here  a noofe  is  almoft  inadmiffible,  for 
more  rtafons  than  one.  If  a perfon  is  fet 
over  it,  to  hold  it,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  becomes  a tirefome  duty,  ana  fome  neg- 
ledt  may  happen  detrimental  to  the  patient. 
A lingle  twift  more  may  make  it  too  tight, 
and  create  uneafinefs  $ one  lefs  may  leave 
it  too  loofe,  and  allow  the  hemorrhage  to 
continue.  With  a tourniquet  this  is  not 
the  cafe ; it  can  be  adjufted  to  the  greateff 
nicety  by  the  fcrew ; nor  is  there  any  fear 
of  its  giving  way.  In  large  wounds,  where 
one  or  more  arteries  have  been  injured,  and 
cannot  be  fecured  by  the  needle,  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  apply  a preffure.  Here 
the  tourniquet  is  found  much  more  conve- 
nient than  thofe  methods  hinted  at  above. 
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The  advocates  for  preferring  a noofe, 
will  fay,  the  fcrew  or  the  garters  may  break 
in  the  time  of  being  applied,  and  a fatal  he- 
morrhage follow  before  the  tourniquet  can 
be  mended.  But  we  have  Blown  that  a he- 
morrhage is  much  more  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  other.  If  the  buckle  and  gar- 
ters of  a tourniquet  be  well  made,  which  it 
is  the  furgeon’s  buiinefs  to  infpedl,  their  giv- 
ing way  during  application  will  very  fel- 
dom  happen. 

\ 

Bed-pans  are  never  ufed  in  regimental 
practice,  as  far  as  I know,  till  I formed  a 
contrivance  of  this  fort.  Obferving  the 
great  inconveniences  the  patients  were  often 
put  to  in  getting  out  of  bed,  when  nature’s 
calls  required ; that  in  Bates  of  great  debi- 
lity in  fevers,  the  toiling  and  irritation  they 
fuffered  from  being  lifted  was  hurtful,  I 
contrived  a cheap  bed-pan  of  tin.  In  form 
it  refembles  very  nearly  the  common  pewter 
ones.  It  is  fmaller,  and  the  tin  folded  down 
towaids  the  iniide,  by  which  it  is  fo  rounded 
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as  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  the  edges, 
while  the  patient  has  it  applied  under  him. 

A few  of  thefe  (hould  be  kept ; three  or 
four  are  enough.  They  fhould  be  procured 
at  the  expence  of  the  regiment,  not  at  the 
furgeon’s,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
hofpital  utenfils.  They  will  only  coft 
about  is.  6d.  each,  and  will  be  found  of 
very  great  fervice  in  acute  difeafes. 

Under  the  head  of  inftruments,  I mull 
place  bleeding  cups,  with  tape  bandages  to 
bind  up  the  arm  before  V.  Section.  Though  ! 
cups  might  likewife  be  procured  for  a trifle, 
yet  I believe  they  are  feldom  found  in  regi-  ! 
mental  pra&ice.  I mean  cups  containing 
fpecified  meafures,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  out  of  the  army.  Human  blood  is 
not  to  be  fported  with.  We  fhould  never 
at  one  venefedtion  take  more  than  is  judged 
fufficient  to  anfvver  the  end  ; nor  are  we  to ' 
take  lefs.  But  how  can  this  juft  medium 
be  (truck,  when  the  blood  is  either  received 
in  a large  veflel,  the  meafure  of  which  we  I 
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arc  unacquainted  with,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  as  to  effedt,  unable  to  afcertain  when 
the  proper  quantity  has  flowed  into  it ; or  it 
may  be,  the  blood  flows  on  the  ground. — 
This  lad:  I believe  feldom  happens  or  when 
it  does,  it  is  in  emergencies  only. 

A greater  mifchief  will  happen  from 
taking  too  much,  than  too  little  blood.  We 
can  eaflly  repeat  our  operation,  if  we  find, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  the  patient,  too  little  has  been 
drawn  off.  But  we  may  never  be  able  to 
repair  the  mifchief  done  by  too  large  a V.  S. 

is  m 

When  large  V.  S.  are  inftituted  even  with 
propriety,  they  never  fail  to  induce  debility. 
The  fyftem  is  always  left  in  a ftate  of  weak- 
nefs  proportioned  to  the  quantity  loft.  In 
pleurifies,  where  it  becomes  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  draw  off  large  quantities  to 
preferve  life,  or  obviate  chronic  difeafes  that 
may  induce  certain,  though  flow  death,  we 
find  the  patient  long  convalefcent,  and 

health 
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health  tardily  eftablifhed.  In  other  fevers, 
where  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  more  af- 
fected, and  where  the  nervous  fyftem  chiefly 
fufifers,  if  incautioufly  had  recourfe  to,  it 
renders  thofe  functions  weaker,  and  more 
languid,  whofe  powers  were  already  too 
much  funk.  Common  obfervation  has  ef- 
tablifhed  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

When  the  ingenious  writer  of  a pretty 
little  novel*,  lately  published,  makes  Lin- 
dorf,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  piece,  give 
a narrative  to  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Wal- 
Itein,  of  what  had  happened  to  him  from 
their  laft  feparation,  he  fays,  “ Quelques 
“ heures  apres  mon  arrivee,”  (a  Hamboure) 
“ je  fus  faifi  d’  une  fievre  ardente,  qui  dura 
“ plufieurs  jours ; un  medicin  que  l’hote 
fit  appeler,  me  fit  faigner  fi  abondament, 
*<  qu’  une  foibleffe  exceffive  fucceda  a la 
“ fievre,  et  retarda  mon  depart.”— It  was 
necefiaty  to  detain  this  young  nobleman 

here 
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here  fome  time  ; he  is  therefore  thrown  into 
an  inflammatory  fever.  The  landlord  of  the 
inn  where  he  lay  calls  an  ignorant  practi- 
tioner to  his  aid,  who  bled  him  fo  largely, 
and  weakened  him  thereby  fo  much,  that  it 
was  long  before  he  recovered  its  debilitat- 
ing effeCts  to  be  able  to  purfue  his  journey  j 
as  probable  a means  furely  for  the  purpofe* 
as  any  the  writer  could  have  devifed. 

r r • t 

>'!:■.  ' • . ' . • . .J  ^ 

•'  Perkins,  a young  man  about  22,  of  the 
light  company,  was  admitted  on  the  lick  lift 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  1781.  His 
complaints  were  chiefly  pains  acrofs  his 
loins,  with  fome,  though  little  pyrexia  ; the 
pains  were  what  he  complained  moft  of ; 
they  were  looked  on  as  rheumatic  ; the  wea- 
ther had  been  cold,  and  the  drill  duty,  for 
fome  time,  fevere,  efpecially  to  recruits,  and 
he  was  but  a few  months  in  the  regiment. 
He  was  blooded  immediately ; a pound  at 
leaf!  was  drawn  off,  and  fome  febrifuge  me- 
dicines adminiftered  5 he  was  put  to  bed ; 
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but  by  next  morning  a total  paralyfis  from 
the  middle  downwards  had  taken  place. 

Coagulable  lymph  appeared  indeed 
feparated  on  the  furface  of  the  blood ; but 
it  was  plain  V.  S.  had  been  profecuted  too 
far.  The  deed  was  done : it  could  not 
now  be  remedied.  Eight  ounces  might 
have  proved  ferviceable,  but  double  this — 
for  he  mud:  have  loft  double — was  beyond 
what  his  habit  could  bear  with  impunity. 
The  blood  flowed  into  a large  tin  veffel, 
uled  for  culinary  purpofes  ; the  exadt  mea- 
fure  unknown,  and  the  quantity  therefore 
taken  away  by  guefs.  Every  means  was 
ufed  now  to  reftore  ftrength  to  the  habit, 
and  recover  the  loft  tone  of  the  extremities  : 
all  in  vain  : he  grew  daily  worfe.  The  in- 
teftinal  tube,  with  the  urinary  organs,  par- 
took foon  of  the  affedtion } both  faeces  and 
urine  paffed  involuntarily  ; he  became  ema- 
ciated j and,  to  add  to  this,  by  constantly 
lying  in  one  pofture,  except  when  turned  by 

$he  orderlies,  both  the  bones  ot  the  ilia  and 
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hip  burft  at  length  through  the  fkin.  In 
fome  time,  notwithftanding  every  care, 
thefe  and  fome  other  fores  produced,  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  by  the  fame  means, 
mortified.  He  lingered  two  or  three  months 
from  the  firft  in  this  miferable  condition, 
when  death  at  laft  put  an  end  to  his  fufi* 
ferings. — It  appeared  to  me,  the  whole 
train  of  thefe  evils  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  too  great  lofs  of  blood  and  that  a more 
fparing  ufe  of  the  lancet,  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fuch  medicines  as  were  afterwards 
adminiftered,  would  have  foon  reftored  him 
to  his  health  and  his  duty. 

T o obviate  the  inconveniency  that  may 
arife  from  fuch  guefied  work,  it  is  very  eafy 
to  procure  cups  of  tin,  or  pewter.  Thefe 
may  be  as  conveniently  carried  about  with 
the  regiment  as  the  fkillet,  or  kettle ; even 
much  eafier,  as  they  are  of  a lefs  fize.  We 
fhould,  I think,  have  the  following,  i.  e.  one 
of  eight  ounces ; one  of  four ; and  one  of 
two.  *1  hefe  three  will  anfwer  every  pur- 

pofe. 
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pofe.  Suppofe  we  intended  to  draw  off  a 
pound  of  blood,  our  eight  and  four  ounce 
cups  make  juft  the  quantity  ; if  fix  ounces, 
our  four  and  two  amount  to  it ; if  ten,  our 
eight  and  two ; if  twenty,  (for  fuch  large 
bleedings  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  in 
great  degrees  of  adtive  inflammation,  and  in 
phlethoric  fubjedts)  our  eight,  four  and  two, 
are  fourteen.  The  two  laft  may  be  emp- 
tied and  again  filled,  which  amount  to  the 
quantity  required.  If  we  wifh  to  let  blood 
to  fourteen,  or  fixteen,  we  can  compute  it 
in  like  manner,  and  thus  exadtly  fulfil  the 
intention. 

A few  yards  of  tape  are  equally  as  necef- 
fary to  bind  up  the  arm  before  V.  Sedlion  ; 
for  the  foldiers  feldom  have  garters  foft 
enough  for  this  purpofe.  They  are  either 
lifting  of  cloth,  or  other  coarfe  firings,  very 
inconvenient  for  this  end,  as  not  fufficiently 
compreffing  the  artery.  Their  garters  may 
anfwer  well  enough  to  bind  the  orifice  af- 
ter bleeding  5 for  we  fhould  not  give  our 

bandage 
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bandage  for  this  ufe,  as  it  would  be  twenty 
to  one  if  ever  they  were  returned  ; and  to 
buy  on  every  oe'cafion  when  V,  S.  was  to  be 
performed,  would  at  length  become  expen- 
live.  As  to  directions  in  the  operation  it- 
felf,  this  is  not  my  bulinefs  to  point  out.  I 
refer  him  to  books  profelfedly  on  the 
fubjeCt.  - 

Among  the  inftruments,  I mull  mention 
a contrivance,  which  will  be  of  great  utility 
to  thefurgeon  ; and  though,  ftriCtly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  head  of  in- 
Itruments,  yet  this  feems  the  propereft 
place  to  infert  it.  This  is  a bathing  tub. 
The  ufe  of  baths,  both  hot  and  cold,  will 
as  often  be  found  necelfary  in  regimental, 
as  in  other  practice.  A tub  may  be  made 
at  very  little  expence,  which  will  anfwer 
every  purpofe  of  this  kind ; but  it  fhould 
be  at  the  regiment’s,  not  the  furgeon’s  ex- 
pence. It  may  be  made  from  a couple  of 
old  arm  chefts,  and  of  the  fame  lhape,  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  of  fuch  a length,  that 

N n the 
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the  talleft  man  of  the  regiment  can  ftretch 
himfelf  in  it.  Nor  fhould  it  be  any  wider 
than  juft  to  allow  a man  to  turn  eafily.  To 
make  it  water  tight,  it  muft  be  caulked. 
Made  in  this  manner,  a fmall  quantity  of 
water  will  fuffice.  When  the  hot  bath  is 
wanted,  the  water  can  be  heated  with  little 
inconvenience.  On  marches,  it  will  ferve 
to  pack  fome  of  the  baggage  in,  and  thus 
anfwer  a double  purpofe.  When  foldiers 
are  convenient  to  the  fea,  they  ftiould  bathe  | 
in  it } but  this  is  not  always  the  cal'e ; then 
it  may  be  neceftary  for  cold  bathing. 

I shall  pafs  over  cupping  glades,  and  | 
fcarificator,  as  they  naturally  make  part  of  ! 
a furgeon’s  inftruments.  I am  fure  they  i 
ftiould  be  always  included.  Very  great  ad- 
vantage  is  derived  from  them  in  cafes  of  ! 
local  pains,  where  topical  congeftion  and 
inflammation  have  taken  place,  perhaps 
more  than  from  any  other  means  what- 
ever. 
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Leeches  cannot  be  conveniently  car- 
ried on  marches : but  every  town  will  fup- 
ply  them  when  wanted.  I confider  them 
likewife  as  a part  of  a furgeon’s  inftru- 
ments.  It  is  enough  here  only  to  hint  their 
utility  j every  medical  practitioner  is  con- 
vinced of  it.  I have  purpofely  omitted  an 
enumeration  of  every  inftrument  which  a 
regimental  furgeon  fhould  poffefs,  becaufe  I 
have  comprehended  the  whole  under  the 
words  proper  fets>  which  every  inftrument- 
maker  knows,  and  which  are  generally  fold 
together.  The  particulars  I have  pointed 
out  are  feldom  attended  to,  though  not  lefs 
neceffary : indeed  they  are  almoft  daily 
called  for^  an^  at  leaft  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  where  we  employ  the  amputating  knife, 
will  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  thefe. 

Among  his  instruments,  I Shall  place 
likewife  bandages.  The  chief  complaints 
where  thefe  are  ufed,  are  for  fore  legs  : and 
I would  prefer  fuch  forms  of  them  as  are 
recommended  by  Rowley,  Underwood,  and 

others. 
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others,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  of 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities.  A regimen- 
tal furgeon  fhould  be  provided  with  a pro-r 
per  number.  When  the  frequency  of 
this  difeafe  is  conlidered,  a dozen  is  the  lead; 
he  fhould  have  in  his  cheh.  As  authors 
have  given  proper  directions  for  making 
them,  I muft  refer  my  readers  to  the  writ- 
ings of  thofe  gentlemen.  I have  hitherto 
neither  fpecified  Catheters,  male  nor  female, 
though  both  fhould  be  in  his  poheffion.-r- 
He  will  find  frequent  ufe  for  the  male  ca- 
theter among  the  foldiers ; and  fince  the 
women  of  the  regiment  will  often  call  him 
in  their  fickneffes,  he  will  as  often  hand  in 
need  of  his  female  catheter.  The  fmall 
expence  that  the  female  catheter  will  hand 
him,  will  be  amply  compenlated  by  the  good 
name  he  will  obtain  among  this  part  of  the 
army.  Officers  are  always  well  pleafed  to 
fee  their  furgeon  attentive  to  the  poor  lick 
women  ; as  they  know  he  is  not  obliged  to 
attend  them,  it  imprehes  their  minds  with 
the  greater  opinion  of  his  humanity. 

He 
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He  fliould  always  be  provided  with  a 
good  accurate  thermometer.  This  will  be 
ufeful  on  many  occafions.  He  can  by  this 
not  only  afcertain  the  patient’s  heat  in  fe- 
vers, but  the  temperature  of  the  air,  room, 
&c.  the  temperature  of  the  water  applied  in 
the  hot  bath,  which  is  abfolutely  negefiary, 
and  many  things  of  this  fort. 

v r 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  fyringes  j but 
I am  of  opinion  they  are  not  lefs  ufeful  than 
fome  other  things  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  inftruments.  Injections  are  much 
in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  and  very 
properly,  when  not  depended  on  entirely  as 
a cure  in  virulent  cafes  of  it ; or  where 
there  is  a true  venereal  infection.  In  relax- 
ations, &c.  they  anfwer  happily.  He  fhould 
have  at  leaft  a dozen  always  ready  to  lend 
out  to  the  men,  but  under  a penalty,  if  loft. 
Pewter  ones  are  cheapeft,  and  anfwer  very 
well,  fie  will  find  occafion  for  them  in 
other  cafes,  befides  this,  viz.  in  fyringing 
the  ears,  in  fquirting  medicines  into,  or 
wafhing  out  finufes,  &c.  Fix- 
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Fixable  air  has  for  fome  years  pad: 
been  much  recommended  in  phyfic  in  fe- 
brile affedtions  ; and  it  proves  to  be  no  in- 
conliderable  medicine  not  only  here,  but  in 
many  other  affedlions.  Some  convenient 
apparatus,  better  adapted  for  the  army,  than 
thofe  in  common  ufe,  ihould  be  invented ; 
where  they  would  not  only  be  cheaper,  but 
could  be  tranfported  with  more  facility,  and 
lefs  danger  of  breaking.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  be  of  glafs,  provided  they  are 
of  fuch  materials  as  the  vitriolic  acid  can- 
not corrode,  or  at  lead:  corrode  without  im- 
parting a quality  or  impregnation  to  the 
water,  injurious  to  health.  As  we  ufe  iron 
to  give  the  water  a chalybeate  quality,  which 
adds  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  perhaps  our 
apparatus  might  be  made  of  this  metal. — 
That  invented  by  Dr.  Prieftly,  in  the  rude 
days  of  the  difcovery,  may,  however,  an- 
fwer;  and  it  can  be  eafily  procured  any 
where,  or  almoft  in  any  fituation.  In  the 
army,  elegance  mud:  give  way  to  conveni- 
ency  in  many  things.  This  may  be  found 

defcribed. 
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defcribed,  and  a draught  of  it  preferved,  in 
Elliot’s  treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  where 
both  Dr.  Prieftly’s  pamphlet  on  the  fub- 
jed,  and  the  apparatus,  are  tranfcribed,  and 
to  it  I refer.  But  in  the  adminiftration  of 
fixable  air  in  putrid  fevers,  and  fuch  like, 
perhaps  the  method  mentioned  in  the  Com-* 
mentary  on  the  fubjed  by  Dr.  Dobfon, 
may  hill  be  preferable.  It  feems  at  leaf!:  to 
take  place  of  the  common  neutral  draughts, 
made  by  mixing  the  acid  and  alkali  previ- 
ous to  exhibition,  where  fo  much  of  this 
valuable  gafs,  on  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  good  effeds  of  the  medicine  depends* 
evaporates  by  the  ad  of  effervefcence. 

The  manner  direded  in  this  commen- 
tary is  extremely  fimple.  A certain  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  firft  diffolved  in  fome  water, 
then  drank,  and  as  much  acid,  either  of  le- 
mons or  difbilled  vinegar,  as  we  know  a pri- 
ore,  capable  of  faturating  the  alkali,  is  im- 
mediately to  be  fwallowed.  The  extrica- 
tion of  the  fixable  air  mail  take  place  in  the 
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ftomach,  and  unite  with  the  contents  of  it, 
and  otherwife  be  abforbed  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  more  effectually,  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time. 

. , 1 , 

''  / 

Since  the  eleCtrical  fluid  bears  fo  large  a 
fhare  in  the  operations  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  as  our  late  difcoveries  with  regard 
to  it  evidently  fhow,  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  health  is  greatly  influenced  by 
it;  and  indeed  experiments  inconteftably 
prove  the  faCt.  Its  permeability,  which  is 
perhaps  beyond  all  other  fluids  in  nature, 
\vould  feem  to  render  it  almofl:  the  only 
effectual  remedy  in  feveral  difeafes.  In 
ophthalmies  its  utility  is  atteffed  by  many 
well  authenticated  cures.*  In  chronic 
rheumatifm,  we  are  told,  it  has  proved  a 
cure  after  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  ever  prefcribed  for  this  complaint 
have  failed.  It  has  alfo  been  found  no  lefs 

ufeful  in  hemiplegia.  In  the  form  of  light- 
ning. 


* Vid,  Cavallo,  on  Med,  Elec. 
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ning,  it  has  difcufled  tumors  on  the  bread:.* 
This  happening  accidentally,  perhaps  gave 
rife  to  its  application  to  indolent  tumors  of  a 
fcJ/(irrhous  nature,  which  we  often  find  it 
fuccefsfully  remove.  We  know  alfo  its  be- 
neficial effects  in  paralyfis,  as  well  as  other 
difeafes  where  the  nervous  fyfiem  feems 
chiefly  to  be  the  feat  of  the  complaint.  It 
has  alfo  removed  deafnefs,  a cafe  of  which 
we  find  related  in  the  Med.  Comment,  vol. 
1.  p.  370. 


Since  all  thefe  often  occur  among  foldi- 
ers,  regimental  furgeons  fhould  undoubt- 
edly have  contrivances  for  its  application. 
The  many  portable  machines  for  eledtrical 
purpofes,  now  in  common  ufe  amongft  all 
clafies,  and  made  by  common  mechanics, 
render  its  application  in  the  army  not  only 
piadticable,  but  ealy  and  convenient,  while 
the  cheapnefs  is  no  fmall  inducement  to  ' 
their  purchafe.  I have  feen  very  neat  ones, 

® 0 the 
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the  glafs  cylinder,  from  a foot  to  fifteen 
inches  in  circumference,  fold  for  little  more 
than  a guinea,  with  conductors,  knobs  to 
draw  the  fparks,  chain,  Leyden  phial,  &c. 
Thefe  are  made  fo  portable,  that  they  may 
be  packed  up  in  a box  about  a foot  and  half 
long,  and  fo  commodioufly  at  the  fame  time, 
that  little  is  to  be  feared  from  the  jolting  of 
the  waggons  in  marches,  with  refpeCt  to 
their  breaking.  To  thefe  fhould  always 
be  added  an  Electrometer,  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceftary  to  know  the  ftrength  of  the  elec- 
tricity, left  a negleCt  in  this  point  fhould  be 
followed  with  difagreeable  accidents,  and 
bring  its  farther  application  unmeritedly 
into  difrepute. 

Fomentations,  fhocks,  and  fparks, 
are  the  three  ways  commonly  now  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  its  application  to  the  human  ! 
body.  The  operator  fhould  be  properly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  conducting 
thefe,  in  order  to  render  the  electricity  as 
effectual  as  poffible  j and  for  this  reafon  it 


will  be  expedient  that  he  apply  himfelf  a 
| little  to  the  ftudy  of  electricity.  What  is 
neceffary  for  his  purpofe,  i.  e.  its  general 
ftimulant  effeCts,  he  may  in  a fhort  time 
comprehend,  and  practice  will  render  him 
I fufficiently  expert  in  its  application.  It  is 
not  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  a 
deep  Electrician,  though  the  more  he  knows 
of  this  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  the 


more  he  will  know  of  nature  j and  will  the 
better  underftand  how  to  vary  the  applica- 
tion to  accomplish  his  intention. 


That  it  is  a powerful  Stimulus  is  pro- 
ved from  the  perfpiration  it  induces  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  ; and  that  it  con- 
stantly, as  well  as  intimately  pervades  the 
body,  is  likewife  demonstrated  from  apply- 
ing it  to  a perfon  during  V.  SeCtion.  If 
the  blood  only  falls  in  drops  from  the  vein, 
let  the  perfon  be  electrified,  and  it  will  now 
run  in  a full  Stream.  If  a capillary  fyphoa 
be  filled  with  water,  which  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  tube  can  only  fall  from  it  in 

drops, 
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drops,  let  it  be  electrified,  and  the  water  will 
iffue  from  it  in  a number  of  feparate  fine 
flreams. 

It  renders  bodies  lighter,  whether  folid 
or  fluid.  To  prove  this,  we  have  a num- 
ber of  experiments  by  Bohadch.  I fhall 
not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  by  a detail  of 
them,  but  only  prefent  him  with  fome  of 
the  author’s  conclufions,  which  are,  “ that 
eleCtricity  encreafes  the  natural  evaporation 
of  fluids,  unlefs  fuch  liquids  are  pofiefied 
of  a great  degree  of  vicidity,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  olive  oil. 

<c  That  this  encreafe  in  the  evaporation 
Of  liquids,  produced  by  electricity,  is  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  volatility. 

fC  That  this  encreafe  of  evaporation,  fo 
produced  on  liquids,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  furfaces,  expofed  to  the 

„ * I 

atmofphere ; and  that  electricity  has  an 
evident  effeCt  in  diminifhing  the  weight 

even 
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even  of  folid  bodies,  when  fuch  a quan- 
tity of  moifture  is  contained  in  them  as 
is  necetfary  for  the  purpofe  of  evapo- 
ration.” 

He  produces  an  experiment  to  prove, 
that  electricity  being  applied  for  fome  time 
to  veffels  replete  with  fluids,  an  encreafed 
difeharge  of  their  contents  is  thereby  al- 
ways produced.  This  is  fimilar  to  what  we 
have  already  ventured  to  affert ; but  as  an 
illustration,  I Shall  relate  his  experiment.— .. 
“ Let  a common  egg,”  fays  he,  “ be  per- 
, “ forated  at  one  end,  fo  as  to  difeharge  all 
“ its  contents,  both  the  white  and  yolk ; 
“ and  a fyphon  being  introduced  fo  as  not 
“ to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  let  it  be 
xt  completely  filled  with  water,  and  then 
“ weighed  : the  egg  is  then  to  be  emptied 
“ by  making  the  water  pafs  through  the 
“ fyphon,  and  by  weighing  again  it  may  be 
“ known  exactly  what  quantity  of  water  is 
“ difeharged  in  a given  time.  The  egg  is 
“ now  to  be  filled  again,  and  on  being 

<e  eledrified 
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<£  eledtrified  for  fome  hours,  the  water  con- 
te  tained  in  it  will  be  found  to  flow  with 
“ much  greater  rapidity  than  when  no  elec- 
“ tricity  was  applied.” 

The  fame  author  has  taken  fome  pains 
to  fhow  its  effects  in  promoting  vegetation ; 
but  this  being  foreign  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  fhall  be  paffed  over.  Afterwards,  he 
goes  on  to  prove,  by  various  experiments, 
the  power  of  electricity  in  promoting  the 
natural  perfpiration  of  animals.  Thefe 
were  made  on  whelps,  pigeons,  and  other 
animals,  all  which  demonftrate  the  great 
activity  of  this  fluid,  and  its  power  over  the 
body.* 

Some  contend  that  electricity  poffeffes  a 
fedative,  as  well  as  a ftimulant  power.  This 
they  affirm  is  proved  from  its  effects  in 
eafing  pains.  Shocks  and  fparks,  fay  they, 
act  by  a ftimulant  power,  while  the  aura. 


* Vid.  Bohadch  de  utilit.  Ele&ricit.  in  art.  Med. 
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or  electrical  fomentation,  gradually  received 
into  the  body,  aCts  fedatively.  Whether 
this  be  fad  or  not,  we  fhall  not  flop  here 
to  enquire.  From  the  power,  however,  it 
polfetfes,  of  intimately  pervading  the  fineft 
tubes,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to 
difcufs  obftruCtions  of  the  glands.  We 
hinted  at  this  before.  Hence  it  has  been 
found,  that  venereal  bubos  have  been  more 
fpeedily  removed  by  it,  than  by  any  thing 
hitherto  known.  In  the  fummer  of  1782, 
an  ingenious*  phyfician  told  me  of  a very 
obflinate  cafe  of  this  kind  completely  dif- 
cuffed  by  electricity  in  about  three  days.— 
Some  have  little  faith  in  it  but  becaufe  it 
does  not  cure  all  cafes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, is  that  a reafon  for  altogether  reject- 
ing it  ? 

, ■ ’ • . 

Ip  there  was  no  other  difeafe  in  which  it 
was  fuccefsful,  but  in  bubos,  this  one  alone, 
fo  frequent  and  fo  troublefome  in  the  army, 

Ihould 
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fhould  induce  us  to  try  it.  Every  pra&i- 
tioner  in  the  army  knows  too  well  the  many 
inconveniencies  that  daily  arife  from  bubos 
both  to  himfelf  and  the  patient.  For  my 
part,  they  have  proved  in  my  pra&ice,  far 
more  troublefome  than  ony  other  venereal 
ulcer  I meet  with. 

Whatever  fome  may  advance  to  the 
contrary*  I am  perfuaded,  no  advantage  is 
obtained  by  encouraging  ffippuration  by  the 
application  of  poultices.  As  it  is  never  fafe 
to  trull  to  the  difcharge  of  a bubo,  for  the 
compleat  expullion  of  the  venereal  virus, 
but  highly  necelfary  to  adminilter  its  well- 
known  antidote,  mercury,  we  need  not  be 
anxious  whether  abforption  from  the  en- 
flamed  glands  fhould  take  place.  The 
mercury  meets  the  poifon,  and  will  dellroy 
it.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
bubo  opened,  and  a collection  of  matter 
difcharged ; are  we  fure  no  abforption 
takes  place  to  infeCt  the  lyltem  ? Can  we 
boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  virus  is 

all 


l 
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all  expelled  at  the  opening  ? What  hinders 
abforption  now  ? Nay,  I am  apt  to  think 
this  the  readied;  time  for  it  to  be  performed. 
We  know  that  in  the  inoculation  for  the 
fmall-pox,  abforption  of  the  virus  does  not 
I take  place  till  after  fuppuration,  and  a mul- 
' tiplication  of  the  matter  inlerted.  This  is 

I proved  by  the  infeded  piece  having  been  cut 
out  after  the  inflammation  had  begun,  and 

by  this  means  the  fmall-pox  prevented 

Now,  as  a multiplication  of  the  matter  hap- 
pens in  the  bubo,  and  as  we  mud:  allow  that 
every  particle  of  it  is  tainted,  the  lympha- 
tics mud;  take  fome  of  it  up,  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  Beddes,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  the  abforption  will  go  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  furface  laid  open.  Hence 
this  operation  of  the  animal  ceconomy  muft 
be  even  greater  after  the  bubo  is  opened. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  we  fhould 
never  trufl  the  cure  to  a ripened  bubo,  but 
always  give  mercury.  If  the  bubo  be  fo 
far  advanced,  before  we  fee  the  patient,  that 
P P a fludu- 
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a fluduation  of  matter  is  perceptible/  and 
difcuflion  impradicable,  it  appears  to  me  a 
fafer  way  to  allow  it  to  burft,  than  to  open 
it  either  with  the  knife,  or  with  cauflic. 
Although  I never  faw  an  accident  from  this 
which  ended  in  death,  yet  fuch  have  beenfaid 
to  happen.  A large  and  principal  artery  lies 
in  the  courfe  of  the  gland,  where  the  matter 
generally  forms.  If  we  llaould  inadvertently 
run  the  knife  too  deep,  and  wound  it,  death 
muft  be  the  conlequence,  as  I fee  no  way  by 
which  the  hemorrhage  could  be  flopped ; 
and  in  different  fubjeds  this  veffel  is  differ- 
ently fituated.  In  one  it  lies  deep,  and  out 
of  the  way ; in  another  not  only  more  fu- 
perficial,  but  may  otherwife  vary  in  its 
courfe.  But  fuppofing  the  wounding  of 
this  veffel  ealily  avoided ; to  heal  up  the 
part  is  often  found  impradicable.  I have 
feen  bubos  for  many  months  continue  to 
difcharge.  I have  feen  finufes  form,  and 
the  fore  often  put  on  very  alarming  appear- 
ances. In  the  autumn  of  1781, 1 had  a fe- 
male patient,  who  died  from  a mortified 

bubo. 


bubo.  She  was  a girl  of  ealy  virtue,  and 
had  been  negleCted  till  the  mortification  had 
actually  taken  place.  When  I faw  her  fir  ft, 
Ihe  was  in  a high  fever,  and  not  knowing 
either  her  way  of  life,  or  that  Ihe  laboured 
under  a venereal  difeafe,  I prefcribed  for  her 
, fever  only.  The  difagreeable  odor  in  the 
room,  I attributed  to  feces  left  in  the'  pot, 
and  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleaned  out,  and 
thefe  removed.  She  lived  alone,  but  had  a 
father  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  now 
came  to  fee  her.  As  fhe  was  confidered  by 
feveral,  equally  ignorant  of  her  way  of  life 
as  my felf,  in  the  light  of  a poor  unfortunate 
girl,  that  had  got  a fever,  fome  well-difpo- 
fed  perfons,  hearing  of  her  diftrefs,  fent  her 
nourifhment ; and  a fmall  collection  of  mo- 
ney was  made  for  her.  On  my  next  vifit, 
hei  father  took  me  afide,  on  complaining 
i that  the  fmell  ftill  continued,  and  informed 
me  of  a fire  foe  had  on  her  thigh  ; on  exa- 
mining I found  one  of  the  moft  difagreeable 
fores  in  her  groin  I had  ever  feen. 

She 
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She  confefled  the  nature  of  it;  that  fhe 

% I 

had  been  ill  of  it  feveral  months,  and  that 

■ * ■ 1 
nothing  applied  could  heal  it.  I dreded  it, 

though  a mod:  dilagreeable  talk ; but  the 

fever  ran  high,  and  the  mortification  had 

proceeded  too  far,  having  penetrated  quite 

through  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  her 

ftrength  finking,  fhe  died  in  a fhort  time 

after. 

I was  informed  by  a phyfician  of  vera- 
city, in  December  1783,  of  a friend  of  his 
in  Edinburgh,  who  has  differed  in  a mod 
, fevere  manner  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  ! 
upwards  of  two  years,, he  fays,  fince  the 
bubo  was  opened,  but  no  medical  treatment  : 
has  fucceeded  in  healing  it,  though  the  mod  i 
eminent  of  the  faculty  have  given  their  ad-  j 
vice.  The  motion  of  the  thigh  is  now  1 
greatly  impeded,  and  it  will  be  well,  my  | 
informer  adds,  if  the  limb,  in  fome  time, 
will  admit  of  any  motion. 

A surgeon  of  a militia  corps  informed  ! 

me,  in  17S2,  ol  afoldier  that  died  from  the 
* fame 
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lame  caufe.  The  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned* told  me,  while  he  attended  lectures 
in  Edinburgh,  he  law  a cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  of  a very  obflinate  nature,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hope,  that  had  very  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  patient.  And  I may  add 
one  in  my  own  practice.  In  autumn  1782, 
Wright,  a grenadier,  affedted  in  a limilar 
manner,  was  put  under  my  care.  The 
part  mortified,  and  with  great  difficulty 
the  progrefs  was  flopped  by  the  ufe  of 
hemlock  in  poultice,  applied  over  the  fore, 
and  flupes  of  the  warm  decodtion  of  the 
plant.  He  had  been  ill,  it  feems,  near 
two  months  before  X faw  him,  and  he  was 
after  this  near  four  months  in  the  hofpital 

before  he  could  leave  it  to  do  his  duty 

The  cafe  is  as  follows  : 

• . . >■ 

* 

In  the  month  of  Augufl  1782,  Matthew 
Wright,  a grenadier,  was  fent  under  my  care 
for  the  cure  of  a venereal  bubo.  His  gene- 
ral 
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ral  health  was,  when  he  came  in,  pretty 
good,  and  there  were  no  other  marks  of  the 

venereal  difeafe  about  him.  On  further 

■ 

enquiry  into  his  cafe,  I found  he  had  been 
ill  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  contra&ed  this 
bubo,  and  where  about  two  months  before 
it  had  been  opened  by  the  furgeon  then  at- 
tending the  regiment. 

He  had  been  fomehow  negledted  after  the 
opening  was  made  3 the  furgeon  perhaps 
fuppofing  that  nature  would  perform  the 
reft  of  the  cure,  without  any  farther  inter- 
pofition  of  art. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  ordered  to  encamp  on  the 
Suffolk  coaft.  This  was  a long  march  for 
a perfon  in  his  fituation  3 they  halted,  how- 

f 

ever,  at  Newmarket  for  ten  days  3 yet  no- 
thing was  done  till  he  was  fent  to  the  hof- 
pital  in  camp. 


On 
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On  examining  into  the  ftate  of  the  fore, 
I found  that  part  of  the  opening  made  had 
clofed  up , but  a finus  was  formed  upwards 
of  two  inches  and  a half  long,  ftrelching 
upwards  towards  the  abdomen,  running  be- 
tween the  fkin  and  the  mufcles.  I tried 
for  fome  weeks  to  dry  up  the  difcharge, 
which  was  pretty  copious,  and  heal  up  the 
part , but  my  endeavours  were  in  vain,  and 
his  general  health,  probably  from  confine- 
ment, as  well  as  from  the  difcharge,  was 
diminifhing  apace,  and  he  grew  confider- 
ably  emaciated. 

I resolved  at  length  to  lay  the  finus 
open,  which  being  done,  I found  both  a 
callofity  and  blacknefs  in  the  courfe  of  it. 
This  I endeavoured  to  remove,  by  Tindt.  of 
Myrrh,  and  the  Green  Digefiive  3 and  at  laffc 
red  precipitate  was  fprinkled  over  it.  All 
would  not  do.  He  was.  carefully  drefied 
twice  a day  by  myfelf,  for  I would  trufi  him 
to  no  other ; and  over  the  drefilngs  were 
applied  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  to 


) 
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bring  down  the  inflammation  that  fur- 
rounded  the  fore.  All  this  was  ftill  to  no 
purpofe.  The  difcharge  encreafed,  was 
fetid  and  ill  coloured,  and  I feared  a gan- 
grene and  mortification,  not  only  from  the 
ichor  and  general  appearance  of  the  fore,  but 
from  the  inflammation  that  fpread  to  a great 
diftant  round  it  over  the  integuments.  He 
had  till  this  taken  a mercurial  pill  of  two 
grains,  night  and  morning,  fince  he  came 
into  the  hofpital,  but  it  was  now  left  off. — 
He  fuffered  much ; neither  could  he  enjoy 
any  refrefhing  fleep,  or  mitigation  of  his 
pain,  though  he  had  got  opium  from  one 
grain  to  four  at  a dofe.  I put  him  upon  a 
courfe  of  bark  and  wine,  and  encreafed  each 
till  he  drank  a bottle  of  the  one,  and  took 
an  ounce  and  half  of  the  other  daily.  The 
fore  not  only  now  fpread,  but  funk  deeper 
into  the  mufcular  fubftance. 

The  integuments  feparated  entirely  from j 
them  up  to  the  os  ilium,  and  forwards  on 
the  abdomen,  towards  the  umbilicus,  fo  that 

by 
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by  lifting  up  the  edge  of  the  fkin,  a great 
part  of  the  abdomen  on  this  fide  could  be 
feen  under  it.  The  cellular  fubftance  con- 
necting them  together,  melted  down,  while 
the  gangrenous  purpureo-fcarlet  colour  ftill 
advanced  externally. 

I applied  now  every  means  in  my 
power  to  obviate  mortification.  The  me- 
dicines already  mentioned  were  adminiftered 
with  punctuality,  and  ftupes,  compofed  of 
decoCtion  of  camomile  flowers  and  worm- 
wood, were  applied  as  warm  as  he  could 
bear  them,  an  hour  at  a time,  three  times 
a day. 

\ . ‘ * * 1 ' + 

Hot  flannels  wrung  out  of  them  were 
clapped  over  the  fore,  and  as  foon  as  one 
grew  cold,  another  was  applied,  which, 
from  the  penetrating  nature  of  the  vapour, 

I judged  would  infufe  their  antifeptic  qua- 
lities better  than  if  the  decoCtion  itfelf  had 
been  ufed.  When  this  was  finifhed,  warm 

digeftives  were  laid  on,  and  over  all  a lar^ 

8* 

poultice 
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poultice  of  bread  and  ftale  beer,  renewed 
likewife  three  times  a day.  To  this  was 
added  a generous  diet,  for  his  appetite  did 
not  fail  fo  far  as  to  prevent  him  from  eating 
pretty  ftrong  food. 

Want  of  deep,  and  apprehendon  per- 
haps of  his  own  danger,  had  rendered  his 
pulfe  quick  and  weak,  though  he  had  no- 
thing that  he  called  ficknefs,  lave  the  unea- 
linefs  from  his  conftant  pain. 

I still  continued  to  datter  him  with 
hopes  of  a cure,  to  prevent  depredion  of  fpi- 
rits  as  much  as  podible,  which  is  always  an 
enemy  to  recovery  from  any  illnefs  what*- 

ever. 

While  things  were  in  this  defperate 
condition,  I called  at  Yarmouth  on  the  in- 
genious  phydcian,  then  of  that  town,  al- 
ready mentioned.  I related  the  cafe  to  J 
him,  while  he  in  return  related  to  me  one  of 

a dmilar  kind  from  the  fame  caufe,  (and  a 

foldier 
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foldier  alfo)  which  he  had  fecn  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  was 
cured  by  hemlock  poultice. 

I procured  a quantity  of  the  ftalks, 
made  a ftrong  decodtion  of  them,  with 
which  I ftuped  his  fore,  as  warm  as  he 
could  bear,  for  about  half  an  hour;  then 
took  a fyringe,  and  threw  it  underneath  the 
feparated  f kin,  where  the  ftupe  could  not 
reach,  applying  the  warm  hemlock  poul- 
tice, boiled  up  with  fome  crumbs  of  bread 
over  all,  making  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  the 
whole  enflamed  part. 

t 

This  was  about  11  A.  M.  and  about  ? 
P . M.  thefe  were  removed,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  About  eight  the  fame 
evening  this  practice  was  again  had  recourfe 
to,-  and  he  got  only  a pint  of  wine  this  day. 
Next  morning,  when  the  drefiings  were 
lemoved,  I found  almoft  all  the  inflamma- 
tion gone  from  the  integuments,  the  fore 
emitting  a lefs  difagreeable  fmell,  though  I 

t « I 1 

could 
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could  not  fay  the  difcharge  of  fanies  was 
leifened,  nor  the  colour  of  the  fore  more  fa- 
vourab'le.  The  fame  treatment  was  conti- 
nued this  day,  with  the  addition  of  a fcruple 
of  pulvis  Cicutce,  made  into  a bolus,  with 
honey.  I leifened  the  quantity  of  bark  to* 
fix  drams,  and  from  this  to  three  in  a fhort 
time  after. 

He  flept  fome  this  night,  which  he  had 
not  done  from  the  intenfe  pain  for  many 
nights  previous  to  this;  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  night  Thill  more,  till  his  reft  gradually 
became  as  refrefhing  as  in  his  former  health. 
The  wine  was  gradually  left  off  alfo.  In 
fhort,  by  purfuing  this  treatment,  in  three 
days  the  inflammation  was  not  only  entirely 
gone,  but  the  wound  fweetened,  and  alto- 
gether cleanfed  from  the  blacknefs  that  had 

u 

all  this  time  adhered  to  it,  for  the  Houghs 
fell  off,  leaving  the  re&i,  and  oblique  muf- 
cles,  red  and  well  looking,  though  the 
mortification  had  penetrated  quite  through 
them.  From  this  time  he  continued  every 

day 
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day  to  mend.  Had  not  this  plan  been  hap- 
pily hit  on,  I am  confident  he  rnufl  have 
funk  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  at  moil,  from 
the  time  this  application  was  firfi:  made. 

Since  this  I have  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  hemlock  water  and  poultice  in 
two  cafes  of  ulcerated  legs,  both  of  which 
were  in  a very  bad  condition,  being  ex- 
tremely foul. 

• ' v 

I doubted  for  fome  time  whether  I 
was  to.  attribute  the  cure  to  the  hemlock 
poultice  and  powder,  given  internally,  or  to 
the  water  with  which  the  ulcer  was  fyrin- 
ged.  A fourth  cafe  of  venereal  ulcer,  how- 
ever,. foon  came  under  my  care,  which 
happened  very  fortunately  to  put  this  to 
the  tefi:. 

The  ulcers  were  extraordinarily  foul  on 
each  fide  above  the  os  mali,  or  about  the 
temples.  Neither  powder  or  poultice  was 
applied,  but  they  were  carefully  fyrenged 

twice 
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twice  a day  with  the  deception  of  hemlock, 
and  in  a fhort  time  they  began  to  mend : 
from  whence  I conclude,  that  the  hemlock 
water  applied  to  foul  ulcers,  not  only  clean- 
fes  and  difpofes  them  to  heal,  but  mitigates 

the  pain,  proving  beneficially  fedative 

The  fyphilitic  patient,  I now  mentioned, 
fuffered  for  a long  time  much  pain  from 
thefe  ulcers,  which  were  under  the  care  of 
a regimental  furgeon,  and  only  dreffed  with 
common  digeftives,  till  he  was  fent  into  the 
hofpital. 

Thus  far  of  the  dangerous  effe&s  of 
opening  bubos.  Was  it  neceffary  to  give 
more  authorities,  of  their  bad  effedls,  I 
might  quote  Plenck.  Thefe,  however, 
may  fufhee. 

But  if  the  opening  of  bubos  hill  be  in-* 
filled  on,  a queftion  arifes  which  has  been 
much  agitated,  whether  cauftic  or  the  knife 
be  preferable.  Mr.  Pott,  whofe  authority  is 

great  in  all  cafes  of  furgery,  prefers  cauftic. 

He 
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He  affirms  from  his  own  experience,  that 
calofities  round  the  edge  of  the  fore  always 
follow  the  ufe  of  the  knife,  which  never 
happen  from  cauftic.  Mr.  Sheldon  and  others 
I have  heard  confirm  the  fame.  Yet  not- 
withflanding  thefe  authorities,  I would  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  the  bubo  be  properly  fuppu- 
rated,  and  the  integuments  rendered  fuffici- 
ently  thin,  it  will  be  of  little  confequence 
whether  a knife,  the  cauftic,  or  a punCture 
made  by  a lancet,  gives  vent  to  the  fuppura- 
ted  matter. 

From  the  unfortunate  cafes  I have  feen, 
I ffiall  on  all  occafions  endeavour  in  my  fu- 
ture practice  in  this  difeafe,  to  difcufs  bu- 
bos ; and  for  this  purpofe  in  obflinate  cafes 
I confefs  I entertain  confiderable  expecta- 
tions from  electricity.  A regimental  fur- 
geon  can  never  make  the  labour,  requifite  in 
applying  electricity,  any  objection,  fince  he 
has  always  men  enough  at  his  command  ca- 
pable of  giving  their  affiftance.  One  or 
more  orderly  men  are  conftantlyin  the  hof- 

pital. 
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pital,  and  with  very  little  trouble  they  may 
be  taught  to  apply  it  fufficiently  well,  at 
lead:  with  his  infpeCting  the  whole. 

Th  is,  which  I would  place  among  a re- 
gimental furgeon’s  inftruments,  is,  as  far  as 
I know,  little  ufed  in  army  practice  ; but 
from  the  fuccefs  that  has  followed  its  appli- 
cation in  many  difeafes,  belides  what  has 
been  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  regretted  its  ufe 
is  not  more  univerfal.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  ffcill  difeafes  for  which  it  has  never  yec 
been  tried,  that  might  yield  to  its  influence. 
Time,  however,  and  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing fuch.  experiments,  will  determine  this 
point.  It  becomes  our  duty  in  the  mean 
time  to  apply  it  where  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  experience,  and  the  affiftance  of 
rational  argument  to  determine  in  its  fa- 
vour. I know  fome  eminent  phyficians 
who  are  not  very  fanguine  in  their  hopes 
from  electricity ; and  who  contend  they  i 
fpeak  from  being  repeatedly  dilappointed 


t 
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by  it  in  their  expectations.  But  others^ 
and  thefe  not  a few,  fpeak  as  confidently  on 
the  other  fide ; and  I am  inclined,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  this  fubtile  fluid, 
to  join  them  in  its  favour. 


R r 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  IX. 
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Of  the  perufal  of  Books,  and  of  fome  which 
fhould  form  part  of  his  Library . 


, without  doubt,  the  regimental 


furgeon  ought  to  perufe.  Without  an  al- 
moft  daily  application  to  them,  his  practice 
muft  be  mere  quackery,  and  his  views  con- 
fined. We  have  here  the  advice  of  the  im- 
mortal Bacon  to  inftigate  us,  whofe  opinion, 
as  well  as  example,  we  need  not  blufh  to 
follow.  “ Books,”  fays  he,  “ will  fpeak, 
when  counfellors  blanch  ; therefore  it  is 
good  to  be  converfant  with  them.”* 

One  principal  ufe  of  reading  will  be,  to 
know  what  the  medical  world  are  doing; 
or  what  they  have  done ; and  to  repeat 
their  practice,  or  condemn  it,  as  he  fees  fit,  j 


and 


* Bacon,  of  Counfel, 


'J 
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and  as  his  own  judgement  directs  him. 

\ 

By  reading,  he  will  become  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  mod:  eminent  of  the 
profeffion ; and  he  may  be  Simulated  to 
excel,  as  many  of  the  authors,  whofe  works 
he  perufes,  have  done.  By  reading,  united 
with  opportunities  of  practice,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  ufeful  obfervations.-  A cor- 
refpondence  alfo  with  refpedable  and 
learned  men  of  the  profeffion,  will  enable 
him  drill  farther  to  practice  fuccefsfully. 
He  will  know  all  the  difcoveries  made  in 
philofophy,  and  chiedy  didiinguida  what 
more  immediately  belongs  to  his  own  pro- 
feffion. He  will  obferve  the  fallacies  of 
theoretical  opinion  deteded  by  fortunate 
fads ; for  medicine,  like  other  branches  of 
fcience,  is  progreffive  ; and  thence  he  will 
be  early  enabled  to  form  his  pradice,  and 
redify  it  accordingly  : while  he  that  reads 
little,  and  converfes  lefs  with  men  of  the 
profeffion,  mud:  go  on  in  a common,  though 
erroneous  trad.  Thus  information  will 
enable  him  to  rejed  hady  and  ill-grounded 

conclu- 
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conclufions,  or  confirm  his  doubtful  con- 
jectures, which  he  now  fees  were  founded 
on  rational  induction. 

Ido  nor  mean  here  a too  exultory  plan, 
without  any  regular  method.  Some  objeCt 
fhould  always  be  held  in  view,  to  which  his 
refearches  fhould  ultimately  tend.  The 
learned  Zimmerman  fays,  “ it  is  not  too 
<e  extenfive  a reading  that  renders  a man 
“ learned.  Reading  in  general  impairs 
“ ordinary'minds.  They  foon  become  like- 
ee  a fieve,  and  retain  nothing  that  is  thrown 
<c  into  them.  It  feems  right  to  adopt  a 
<c  middle  way  between  the  two  extremes.”^ 

* 

In  another  place  he  tells  »s,  what  wc 
muft  acknowledge,  that  “ erudition  may  be 
*c  diftinguifhed  from  true  learning.  £ru* 
ie  dition,  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  a mixture 
e<  of  good  and  bad  things,  often  contra- 
<s  diCtory  to  each  other,  and  badly  digefted  5 

“ which 


* Experience  in  Phyf. 
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(t  which  burthen  the  memory  at  the  ex- 
“ pence  of  common  fenfe,  and  render  the 
“ limply  lettered  man  rich  in  providons, 
“ that  are  ufelefs,  and  poor  in  ideas  ; great 
“ in  minute  things,  and  very  little  in  great 
“ ones. 

“ The  mod;  learned  phyfician  is  there- 
(i  fore  a very  ufelefs  man,  if  he  has  not  read 
" rather  with  a view  to  improve  his  genius, 
than  to  burthen  his  memory  ; and  to 
“ colled:  together  intereding  truths,  rather 

e(  than  to  accumulate  words.” 

♦ ■ 

“ True  fcience,”  faid  Plato  and  Ari- 
dotle,  “ condds  not  fo  much  in  knowing 
“ and  adopting  what  others  have  known, 
“ as  in  judging  within  ourfelves  on  what 
“ we  read  or  fee.  It  condds  in  feizing  the 
“ true  fpirit  of  a thing ; in  feeing  it  in  its 
“ true  light } in  didinguifhing  what  men 
te  have  added  to  it ; in  drengthening  our 
“ judgement,  and  ornamenting  our  me- 
mory ; in  extending  our  knowledge ; 

“ and. 
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“ and,  in  fhort,  in  being  the  dupes  neither 
“ of  men,  time,  place,  nor  authority.  This 
“ is*  true  fcience.”  Erudition  and  true 
learning  may  be  contrafted,  as  a modern 
poet  has  done  knowledge  and  wifdom — 

t 

Knowledge  and  wifdom  far  from  being  one 
Have  oftimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

"Wifdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge  a rude  unprofitable  mafs. 

The  meer  materials  with  which  wifdom  builds,  . 
Till  fmooth’d,  and  fquar’d,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Toes  but  incumber  whom  it  feems  t’enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn’d  fo  much, 
Wifdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.* — 

I must  not  take  on  me  to  point  out  all 
the  different  authors  the  regimental  furgeon 
ought  to  read.  His  own  judgement  muff 
in  a great  meafure  guide  him  here.  But  if 
he  poffeffes  a real  defire  for  improvement, 
he  will  not  be  fparing  in  this  point.  It  has 

been  often  faid,  that  to  read  little,  and  re-  I 

fled 


Cooper’s  Poems.  Vol.  2.  p*  235. 

« 
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flectt  much,  is  the  fureft  way  to  improve- 
ment. The  rule,  I believe,  in  a general 
fenfe,  is  good.  For  to  read  over  a certain 
number  of  pages,  without  digefting  them, 
without  making  ourfelves  matter  of  the  au- 
thor’s arguments,  and  entering  into  his 
views,  is  as  bad,  with  refpedt  to  the  im- 
provement we  receive,  as  reading  none  ; for 
the  memory  retains  nothing  of  fuch  fuper- 
ficial  perufal,  fince  neither  the  attention  nor 
the  judgement  were  engaged.  This  may 
be  called  reading  to  kill  time ; and  we 
might  as  well  perufe  a novel,  as  a medical 
author,  hurried  over  in  this  way.  If  to  kill 
time  be  the  foie  purpofe  of  our  reading,  it 
matters  not  what  the  fubjedl  be.  Some  are 
conttant  readeis,  and  greedily  catch  at  every 
thing  they  meet,  yet  never  learn  any  thing. 
There  is  a middle  point,  if  we  can  find  it, 
between  thefe  extremes ; and  this  it  is  our 
bufinefs  to  fe arch  after ; but  proper  atten- 
tion to  what  we  read  is  undoubtedly 
neceffary. 


“ Atten- 


0 


“ Attention,”  fays  the  author  lately 
quoted,  “ may  be  confidered  as  contribute 
“ ing  much  to  the  genius  of  oblervation. 

“ It  is  a lens,  which  being  applied  to  the 
i(  different  parts  of  an  objedt,  enables  us  to 
“ remark  other  parts,  which  we  fhould  not 
diflinguifh  without  its  abidance.  The 
««  more  we  exercife  our  attention,  the  more 
“ fhall  we  difcover  of  every  objedt.  A bo- 
«<  tanifl  fees  in  a plant  more  than  other  men 
“ do.  He  obferves  in  it  what  ought  to  be 
4<  feen  ; whereas  they  (/.  e.  the  inattentive) 
know  nothing  even  of  what  they  do  fee. 
«<  Our  attention  becomes  more  perfedt  by 
“ the  advantages  we  derive  from  a habit  of 
« obferving.”  And  this  is  as  applicable 
in  reading,  as  in  obferving  the  phenomena 
in  nature. 

But  another  caution  will  be  equally  ne- 

eeffary,  not  to  take  every  thing  for  fadt  of 

which  books  inform  us  ; nor  ever  to  fuffer 

ourfelves  to  be  led  away  by  great  names. 

The  greateft  men  have  committed  over- 
* fights— 
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fights— errors.  Let  us  call  to  our  aid  both 
our  judgement,  our  experience  ; and  as  of- 
ten as  in  our  power,  the  judgement  and  ex- 
perience of  thofe  friends,  from  whom  we 

I may  expert  affiflance,  If  we  follow  not 
this  plan,  books  may  prove  to  us  as  the  poet 
has  defcribed  them,  when  he  tells  us  they 

— — Are  not  felclom  talifman’s,  and  fpells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  fhrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall’d. 

Some  to  the  falcination  of  a name 
Surrender  judgement,  hood-wink’d;  Some  the  ftile 
Infatuates,  and  thro’  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them  by  a tune  entranc’d. 

While  floth  feduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  infupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  fwallow,  therefore,  without  pLfe  or  choice5 
The  total  grift  unftfted,  hulks  and  all.*— 

The  choice  of  authors  is  a material  dr- 
cumftance.  Time  is  precious;  is  fhort; 
and  fhould  not  be  wafted  wantonly.  Durft 
I pretend  to  offer  advice  in  an  affair  of  fuch 
importance,  it  would  be-to  caution  thofe 

^ s young 

to  % I 

* Cooper  ut  fupr*. 
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young  in  the  profeflion  againd  engaging 
with  too  great  a variety  of  books  at  once. 

A few  fydematic  authors  fhould  be  fird  well 
underdood,  as  they  give  a general  view  of 
the  fcience.  After  this,  they  may  with  lefs 
danger  of  being  led  adray,  defcend  to  thofe 
who  have  treated  on  particular  difeafes.— 
This  may  perhaps  be  faid  to  apply  to  a 
college  plan  of  education,  more  than  to  a 
regimental  furgeon’s.  We  dill  hope  he  has 
received  the  elements  of  his  medical  educa- 
tion in  fome eftablifhed  feminaryof  this  kind. 

i 

Opportunities  of  this  nature  will  fur* 
nidi  him  with  a foundation  to  proceed  On. 

It  will  likewife  enable  him  to  feledt  what 
is  ufeful  from  what  is  trifling ; and  aflid 
him  in  feparating  what  may  more  properly 
belong  to  him  in  his  dtuation  of  an  army 
furgeon,  from  what  is  foreign  to  his  way  of 
life.  He  will  then  be  in  much  lefs  danger 

of  fwallowing  I 

« Without  paul'e,  or  choice, 

<«  The  total  grift  unlifted,  hulks,  and  all.  ■ 

In 


/ 
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“ In  order  to  make  obfervations  himfelf, 
it  will  be  necefiary  for  him  to  have  fixed 
principles  to  build  upon.  He  will  be  ca- 
pable of  difiinguifhing  difeafes  only  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  previoufly  acquainted  with 
their  hiftory.  Hence  the  utility  and  ne- 
cefiity  of  reading.” 

“ A physician,  who  ventures  to  ap- 
proach the  bedfide  of  a patient,”  (and  we 
may  apply  the  obfervation  to  an  army  fur- 
geon,  who  fills  the  place  of  a phyfician) 
“ without  this  previous  hiftorical  know- 
ledge, can  be  confidered  only  as  an  ufelefs 
and  idle  fpettator. 

“ Happy  is  the  patient  whofe  phyfi- 
cian, with  fuch  limited  knowledge,  is 
fufficiently  timid,  and  diffident  to  remain 
altogether  inactive. 

/ 

May  it  not  be  afked,  whether  Syden- 
ham himfelf  did  not  lofe  many  patients, 
from  not  having  derived  from  the  writings 

of 


-1 
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of  others,  by  an  extenfive  reading,  many 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  he  could  ac- 
quire  only  by  infinite  care  and  induftry.” 

<c  A physician  who  has  not  read  will 
be  expofed  confiantly  to  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty. His  obfervations  will  be  confined 
within  a very  narrow  circle.” 

\ 

fc  It  is  well  known  how  much  time  is 
necefiary  for  the  perfection  of  any  art ; 

whereas  reading  furnifhes  us  in  a very  fhort 

/ 

time  with  the  difcoveries  of  all  ages.  A 
fmgle  moment  is  fufficient  to  inform  us  of 
a great  many  truths,  which  were  purchafed 
by  the  care  and  trouble  of  years.” 

ee  A thousand  phyficians,  faid  Rha- 
^es,  have  laboured  for  a thoufand  years  pafl 
for  the  improvement  of  phyfic,  and  it  is  by 
carefully  reading  their  works,  that  a man 
will  inform  himfelf  of  more  things  during 
a very  fhort  life,  than  he  would  by  running 
from  patient  to  patient*  during  a thoufand 
years.”  * • “ Read- 
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' -c  Reading  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  every  time,  and  every  country.” 

(s  A man  of  genius  foon  perceives  the 
modification  he  is  to  adopt,  when  he  is 
about  to  put  the  precepts  of  others  in 
practice.” 

A regimental  pradlitioner  cannot 
carry  a large  library  about  with  him,  from 
place  to  place,  from  country  to  country, 
where  his  unfettled  life  leads  him.  The 
few  books  therefore  he  fhould  perufe, 
ought  to  be  principal  ones,  i.  e,  partly  fyf-  * 
tematic,  and  partly  fuch  as  treat  on  feparate 
difeafes.  Every  one  fhould  poffefs  an  out- 
line, a general  notion  of  all  the  difeafes  in- 
cident to  the  human  body.  Here  Cullen’s 
outlines,  now  perhaps  the  belt  as  well  as 
mod:  fafhionable,  may  be  recommended.— 
After  this,  fuch  authors  fhould  be  had,  as 
have  treated  of  the  difeafes  moft  incident 
to  troops. 


The 
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The  fcurvy  is  chiefly  obferved  at  fea, 
and  in  long  voyages ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  always  confined  to  mariners.  We 
meet  with  many  inftances  of  it  among  fol- 
diers.  In  garrifons,  army  burgeons  will 
meet  it.  It  raged  violently  in  Minorca, 
during  the  late  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
means  of  enabling  our  enemies  to  fubdue 
the  ifland.  And  in  the  war  previous  to  this 
it  raged  with  confiderable  violence  like- 
wife  among  the  prifoners  at  Winchefter 
in  England. 

. 

Lynd  has  written  fuccefsfully  on  this 
difeafe.  His  opportunities  of  feeing  it  were 
great,  his  judgement  clear,  and  his  obfer- 
vations  are  always  important.*  His  treatile 
like  wife  on  Hot  Climates  is  an  ufeful  work. 
Pringle,  who  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  camps,  and  among  foldiers,  has  likewife 
left  practitioners  in  the  fame  line  a molt 

valuable 


# We  acknowledge  others  have  treated  of  it  fince 
him,  but  perhaps  not  with  more  fuccefs. 
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valuable  book.  Here  the  furgeon  will  find 
information  on  aimed  every  difeafe  that  will 
occur  to  him  in  the  army.  Monro  alfo  had 
good  opportunities,  and  did  not  let  them 
pafs  unnoticed.  His  book  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  army  is  an  ufeful  performance.  The 
fame  author  wrote  on  Dropfy,  another  dif- 
eafe that  regimental  furgeons  will  occad- 
onally  meet. 

Dysentery  has  been  long  noted  for 
raging  in  camps.  Many  things  indeed 
concur  in  the  army  to  give  rife  to  it ; par- 
ticularly if  troops  be  placed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a moid,  damp  fituation.  The 
celebrated  Zimmerman  has  treated  this  dif- 
eafe with  much  perfpicuity  and  judgement. 
Thefe,  and  fome  others,  profefledly  on  fuch 
difeafes  as  he  has  reafon  to  expedt  among 
the  privates,  mud  form  part  of  his  library. 

t 

Cullen’s  Nofology,  notwithdanding 
what  fome  may  have  thrown  out  againd 
works  of  this  nature,  in  my  opinion,  he 

will 
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will  find  much  afliftance  from.  Here  is  hot 
only  an  arrangement,  but,  what  is  of  more 
material  confequence,  the  principal  fymp- 
toms  of  all  difeafes.  I muft  not  omit  Le 
Roy  on  Prognofties  in  acute  difeafes.  It 
feems  to  be  an  ufeful  performance. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  fo  univerfal  in  the 
army,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
have  fome  of  the  bed:  treadles  on  it.  But 
the  authors  that  have  written  here  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  becomes  no  eafy  talk  to 
make  a choice.  Almofi:  all  of  them  differ  $ 
and  almofi:  all  of  them  profefs  to  differ  from 
their  experience  of  the  futility  of  the  me- 
thods of  their  predeceffors.  Such  as  have 
written  within  the  laffc  twenty  years  on  it, 
have,  however,  treated  it  mofi:  rationally. 
'Among  thefe  are  Simmons,  Andree,  Swei- 
diar,  and  fome  others  * but  I fhall  leave  the 
choice  to  his  own  judgement. 

1 

The  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr. 
Hunter  has  lately  given  us  a large  and  lyf- 

temati# 


v 
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fematic  work  on  it,  from  which,  notwith- 
Handing  the  criticifms  it  has  underwent,  he 
may  perhaps  find  more  alliftance  than  from 
mofl  authors  on  the  fubjedt.  - 

Sore  legs  will  often  be  met  with  in  the 
army.  He  muft  therefore  poffefs  fome 
books  that  treat  profeffedly  on  ulcers  of 
thefe.  Bell,  Rowley,  and  Underwood,  are  the 
latefl,  and  I believe  the  bed;  on  the  fubjedt. 
From  the  frequent  colds  to  which  loldiers 
are  expofed,  it  is  no  wonder  we  find  ca- 
tarrhal affedtions  fo  numerous  among  them. 
Mudge  has  written  the  belt  on  the  fubjedt. 
Not  only  from  the  nature  of  afoldier’s  life, 
but  from  ill  treated  catarrhs,  we  as  often 
meet  with  phthiiis  pulmonalis.  To  foldi- 
ers  in  Biitain,  the  changeable  nature  of  the 
climate  makes  this  complaint  Fill  more  fre- 
quent. We  muff  not  omit  fome  treatifes 
then  on  this  malady.  Among  many  others, 
Reid  and  Foart-Simmons  have  written  on 
the  fubjedt,  and  both  with  fuccefs.  Both 
Small-pox  and  Mealies  are  to  be  met  with 
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in  regimental  practice,  and  treatifes  on  thefe 
he  likewife  fhould  poflefs. 


He  mud;  not  omit  a treatifeon  Anatomy, 
particularly  as  didedtions  have  been  recom- 
mended, to  brighten  up  his  memory,  or  to 
refer  to  occafionally.  Some  anatomical 
plates  will  likewife  be  neceflary.  Chefel- 
deiis  Anatomy,  as  he  is  not  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae,  may  perhaps  anfwer.  It  has 
fome  ufeful  plates  ; and  to  thefe  may  be 
added,  Innes’s  Tables,  or  Albinus’s,  reduced 
by  Bell,  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh.  Win- 
dow’s Anatomy  is  the  mod;  correct,  and  if  he 
has  room  he  may  provide  himfelf  with  it. 

The  difcovery  of  the  abforbent  fydem, 
one  of  the  greateft  dnce  that  of  the  ciicula- 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  not  lefs  important,  or 
lefs  general,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  hat- 
opened  a field  which  the  medical  practiti- 
oner ought  not  to  omit  cultivating.  By 
underftanding  the  fituation  of  thefe  vedels, 

in  the  human  body,  as  far  as  they  are  yet 

demon- 
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demonftrated,  he  will  be  the  better  enabled 
on  many  occafions,  to  obviate  difeafe,  or  re- 
move it  when  prefent.  The  beft  work  on 
this  fubjeCt  is  that  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Crooklhanks. 

He  fhould  next  provide  a few  books  on 
Chymiflry  : Beaume’s  Manual,  or  fome 
fuch.  If  he  can  find  conveniency  to  carry 
the  Chymical  Dictionary  of  Maquier,  fo 
much  the  better,  as  alfo  his  Elements.  A 
great  variety  of  celebrated  works  might  be  re- 
commended on  this  ufeful,  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful ftudy;  but  he  mutt  content  himfelf  with 
a few,  from  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  which 
forbids  a large  collection.  Nor  muft  he  omit 
fome  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Alfton’s  and 
Cullen’s  are  good  performances.  Among 
the  Difpenfaries,  he  may  purchafe  Lewes’s, 
the  Edinburgh  laft  edition,  Berkenhaut’s, 
and  the  London,  a new  edition  of  which 
is  daily  expeCted. 

T o refrefh  his  memory,  he  fhould  have 
fome  author  on  general  phyfiology.  Per- 
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haps  Hallers,  I mean  the  fmall  edition  by 
Cullen,  will  fuffice;  and  to  this,  if  pofii- 
ble,  let  him  add  Morgagni  on  the  Caufes 
and  Seats  of  Difeafes  3 it  is  a moft  ufeful 
collection.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  firft  lines,  he 
will  find  an  excellent  account  of  fevers ; 
but  for  more  particulars,  he  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  authors,  who  have  made  this  their 
foie  fubjedt. 

Clarke’s  Treatife  on  Fevers,  among 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  is, 
I think,  a good  performance.  Could  he  find 
room  to  carry  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries 
on  Boerhave’s  Aphorifms  with  him,  he  may 
occafionally  reap  much  advantage  from  peru- 
fing  it  on  almoft  every  difeafe  to  which  the 
human  body  is  fubjedt.  Here  again  I muft 
leave  his  own  judgement  to  decide. 

Warner  has  written  on  the  Eye.  Ware 
on  Ophthalmia  5 both  which  are  good 
performances. 


It 


’ It  will  be  faid,  why  fdch  a number  of 
books,  that  comprehend  more  a courfe  of 
ftudy  adapted  for  a phylician  than  a furgeon  ? 
j This  is  the  very  reafon  I recommend  them  : 

\ we  all  know  regimental  practice  partakes 
i more  of  the  phyfician’s  than  the  furgeon’s 
[ province.  It  is  on  this  very  idea  I have  all 
i along  proceeded.  We  oftener  meet  with 
a fevers,  and  other  contagious  and  epidemic 
| difeafes  among  foldiers,  than  fuch  only  as 
> need  external  treatment,  and  the’  hand  of 
t the  operative  furgeon, 

$ ' ' 

Besides  thefe,  which  I call  more  necef- 
fary,  he  may  purchafe  others  as  he  fees  oc- 
t cafion.  This  will  form  a little,  but  ufefui 
1 library,  which  it  Ihould  be  the  care  of  the 
I Colonel  to  order  to  be  carried  with  the 
i baggage,  as  punctually  as  he  would  the  co- 
lours of  the  regiment. 

With  regard  to  books  on  operative  fur- 
sjgery,  perhaps  Heifter’s  and  Bell’s  are  the 
Ibeft  lyftematical  works  as  well  as  enough 

Sharp’s 
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Sharp’s  Operations  as  far  as  they  go,  are  al- 
lowed  to  be  accurate : Wifeman’s  Surgery 
is  a good  book  : the  mod;  ufeful  of  Pott’s 

works  Ihould  not  be  omitted  : the  whole 

* 

would  make  a good  addition  to  his  military 

library,  if  he  finds  he  can  remove  them  ea- 
«/ 

fily  with  him  on  marches.  Alanfon  has 
lately  written  a treatife  on  Amputation ; but 
to  take  notice  of  all  the  authors  that  may 
deferve  his  attention  would  lead  us  too  far. 

Since  ruptures  are  a difeafe  which  will 
not  admit  of  thofe  affli&ed  with  it  to  be 
continued  in  the  army,  as  the  conftant  ex- 
ercife  their  duty  calls  on  them  to  perform, 
mufl  inevitably  obviate  their  cure,  and  ren- 
der them  always  liable  to  infurmountable 
difficulties,  I need  not  recommend  books  on 
the  fubjedt.  Both  Bell  in  his  fyfiem,  and 
Pott  have  however,  treated  fully  on  them 
which  may  be  confulted  as  convenience 
ferves.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper  that  a re* 
gimental  furgeon  fhould  be  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  of  every  difeafe  which  furgery 

comprehends  ,* 


* 
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I 

) comprehends ; but  it  may  not  be  practica- 
ble for  him  to  convey  from  place  to  place 
all  the  books  he  might  otherwife  think  ne- 
, celfary  on  thefe  fubjects.  He  mulf  there- 
fore content  himfelf  with  a few,  but  thefe 
t few,  as  we  have  faid,  Should  be  well  chofen  ; 
and  the  choice  in  a great  meafure  muff  be 
left  to  himfelf. 

There  are  many  treatifes  on  particular 
fubjedts  in  furgery,  fome  of  which  he  may 
add  to  his  collection,  if  it  be  convenient, 
and  his  portable  library  be  not  already  too 
much  fwelled.  Among  thefe  I may  men- 
tion 0‘Halleron  on  Gangrene;  Deafe  on 
W ounds  of  the  Head  ; and  Ranby  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds;  tho’  it  will  be  feldom  in  all 
probability,  that  cafes  of  this  laft  mentioned 
kind  will  occur,  notwithstanding  he  prac- 
tises in  the  army ; becaufe  battles  very 
• rarely  happen.  Yet  this  will  be  no  reafon 
for  his  entire  negleCt  of  the  fubjeCt ; for 
Should  only  one  gun-Shot  wound  occur  in 
! twenty  years,  he  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  treatment.  Since 
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Since  the  foldiers  will  frequently  call  him 
to  vifit  their  wives,  which  charity,  we  hope, 
will  induce  him  to  do  : and  fince  much  of 
his  attendance  among  them  will  be  with 
child-bed  women,  he  muft  not  omit  fome 
practical  treatifes  on  midwifery.  SmsBie’s 
Treatife  in  the  octavo  edition,  may  be  con- 
veniently carried,  to  which  fhould  be  added 
his  plates  reduced,  to  anfwer  this  edition, 
and  fold  by  Elliot  of  Edinburgh. 

He  may  likewile  provide  himfelf  with 
Hamilton’s  Treatife  on  the  fame  fubjed. 
Mr.  White  of  Manchefter,  has  written  an 
ufeful  treatife  on  the  difeafes  incident  to 
lying-in  women,  which  he  fhould  not  omit. 
And  lately  the  fame  author  has  obliged  the 
world  with  a fmall  trad  on  the  fwelling  of 
the  legs,  fo  often  the  confequence  of  child- 
bearing.  Tho’  the  women  of  a regiment 
are  not  often  lubjed  to  complaints  after 
child-birth,  yet  not  only  this  complaint 
happens  among  them,  but  one  of  a much 

more  dreadful  nature ; I mean  the  puerperal 

fever. 
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fever.  Cafes  of  difficult  labour  take  place 
fometimes  even  here,  which  reduce  their 
ftrength,  and  render  them  more  obnoxious 
to  thofe  difeafes  that  are  the  confequences 
of  weakneffies. 

gw  \ 

On  the  puerperal  fever,  Leak,  Hulme, 
Fothergill,  and  others  have  written ; he  may 
chufe  which  he  thinks  beft : the  laft  men- 
tioned author  is  the  lateft,  and  he  afterts, 
that  a cure  is  at  laft  found  out  for  this  fa- 
tal difeafe,  from  which  hitherto  fcarcely  ever 
a woman  recovered.  It  feems  M.  Doulcet, 
from  much  pradice  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in 
Paris,  found  that  it  yielded  to  gentle  vomits 
often  repeated.  With  refped  to  the  feat  of 
this  difeafe,  authors  are  greatly  divided  : 
fome  aftert  that  the  inteftines  and  Omentum 
are  the  feat  of  the  affedion,  which  they  fay 
arries  from  an  inflammation  induced  on  thele 
paits  from  the  preflure  of  the  womb  in  the 
laft  months  of  geftation.  But  I have  heard 
a celebrated  anatomift  in  London  declare 
that  he  has  diffeded  many  who  died  of  it. 


/ 
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yet  never  found  an  inftance  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  Omentum,  while  he  as  conftantly 
obferved  it  to  a great  degree  in  every  part 
of  the  pelvis. 

All  poflible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  attack  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy  to  the 
fair  fex.  More  can  be  done  as  a prophy- 
lactic than  as  a cure  when  once  the  difeafe 
is  fully  formed.  For  tho’  the  above  medi- 
cine feems  to  be  held  out  to  the  public  on 
good  authority  and  much  experience,  yet  it 
were  ftill  better  if  the  patient  was  prevented 
from  the  danger  of  an  attack.  All  the  ex- 
pence  thefe  few  authors  on  the  obftetric  art 
will  Hand  the  furgeon,  will  be  repaid  by 
the  pleafing  reflection  that  he  has  contri- 
buted in  every  fituation  in  which  he  has 
been  placed,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  the 
general  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  For 
with  Seneca  we  fhould  fay,  “ Non  ut  diu  vi- 
vas curandum  eft,  fed  ut  fatis. — Quid  ilium 
oCtoginta  anni  juvant  per  inertiam  exadi  ? 

Non  vixit  ifte,  fed  in  vita  moratus  eft. 

Soldiers 


\ 
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Soldiers  wives  fhould  be  looked  on  as  the 
ufeful  poor  of  the  regiment,  and  ought  to 
be  confidered  in  this  fociety  as  other  poor 
are  in  other  foe ieties.  They  fhould  be  af- 
fifted,  and  their  ufefulnefs  promoted;  for 
they  are  equally  allied  to  the  army,  as  other 
poor  are  to  their  refpedive  focieties,  and 
therefore  ought  equally  to  be  taken  care  of. 
They  bring  up  many  ufeful  foldiers  for  his 
Majefty’s  fervice,  which  is  ftill  a farther  rea- 
fon  not  to  allow  them  to  be  negleded.  If 
the  furgeon  gives  them  his  alMance  in  their 
ficknefs,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expeded 
on  his  part.  Any  other  charitable  dona- 
tions they  may  from  time  to  time  ftand  in 
need  of,  Ihould  come  from  a voluntary  con- 
tribution among  the  corps.  I can  by  no 
means  confider  them  as  the  leaf;  ufeful  part 
of  the  army ; and  furely  our  care  of  them 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  : but  this  fubjed 
I have  treated  of  elfewhere.* 

I 


* Vid.  Thoughts  fubmitted  to  Officers,  relative  to 
a regimental  fund  for  the  fick  wives  of  the  foldiery. 
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I am  perfuaded  that  fome  attention  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  means  of  more  marriages, 
and  lefs  uncdeanlinefs  in  the  ranks.  It  ap- 
pears fomewhat  ftrange  that  foldiers  wives 
and  widows  (I  do  not  mean  officers)  have 

, r . .It 

never  been  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  go- 
vernment. Might  not  fome  fcheme  ufeful 
to  his  Majefty’s  fervice  as  well  as  eelymo- 
iinary  be  formed  in  favour  of  the  women 
of  the  different  regiments  ? Premiums 
might  be  granted  to  the  mothers  of  legiti- 
mate children,  whofe  fons  were  born  in  the 
army  and  entered  into  the  fervice,  over 
and  above  the  common  bounty.  I offer 
this  only  as  a hint  to  be  improved  on  by 
fuch  as  may  have  it  more  in  their  power.  I 
believe  it  would  encourage  population ; 
which  in  the  army,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, comes  far  fhort  of  what  it  is  in  other 
Jituations,  and  among  other  claffes  of  men. 
For  promifcuous  commerce  withproftitutes,  , 
fo  frequent  among  foldiers,  prevents  it. 

Denman 


i 


# 
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Denman  has  written  on  difficul t La- 
bours, and  uterine  Hemorrhages  5 on  the 
lad  we  have  alfo  a good  treatife  by  Rigby. 
They  are  both  books  of  fmall  price,  and 
contain  ufeful  information. 

Since  eledricity  has  been  recommended, 
fome  books  on  this  fubjed  mud  alfo  be 
added  to  the  furge on’s  colledion.  Among 
fo  manv  treatifes  on  it,  we  are  at  a lots  what 

J 

to  feled.  The  plained  and  mod  eadly  com- 
prehended is  however  the  fitted  for  regi- 
mental ufe.  Tho’  if  the  furgeon  has  been 
liberally  educated,  this  fubjed  will  be  fami- 
liar to  him.  Among  the  many  books  of 
this  kind  extant,  perhaps  that  by  Cavallo 
is  as  plain  and  fimple  as  any.  I believe 
Adams  is  however  the  lated  on  the  fubjed. 
This  then,  with  the  fame  author’s  Medical 
Eledricity,  and  Priedly’s  hidory  of  the  fub- 
jed, may  fuffice.  Perhaps  the  lad  may  be 
difpenfed  with  3 but  if  he  widies  to  fee  the 
progrefs  of  the  fubjed  from  its  fird  difco- 
very,  this  will  afford  him  ample  informa- 
tion and  fatisfadion. 


To 


To  his  medical  library  he  will  ftill  fincj 
advantage  in  adding  periodical  publications. 
Dr.  Duncan’s  Commentaries,  and  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal  ftand  at  the  head  of 
thefe  in  Britain.  If  it  was  only  for  the  ac* 
count  of  new  books,  they  would  afford  him 
fatisfadion  : but  they  go  farther,  and  admit 
many  ufeful  papers,  and  hints  not  to  be  met 
with  elfewhere.  In  a word,  they  are  an 
uleful  medical  and  philofophical  newfpaper, 
communicating  the  earlieft  information  of 
the  labours  of  the  learned  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

With  refped  to  books  on  mineral  wa- 
ters, thefe  may  be  the  lefs  ufeful,  as  foldiers 
can  never  have  the  advantage  of  this  medi- 
cine, except  in  the  form  of  fixable  air,  as 
already  mentioned.  But  tho’  mineral  waters 
be  never  prefcribed  by  regimental  furgeons 
to  the  privates,  they  fometimes  are  to  the 
officers : and  fince  his  advice  may  be  afked 
concerning  their  ufe,  it  is  altogether  pro-  1 
per  he  fhould  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
' the 
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the  nature  of  the  moll  noted  of  the  mineral 
fprings.  Officers  are  often  afflidted  with 
chronic  difeafes  from  the  changes  of  climate 
and  other  viciffitudes  their  way  of  life  has 
fubjedted  them  to.  His  knowledge  in  chy- 
miftry  will  apply  ufefully  here,  and  enable 
* him  to  folve  fuch  questions  relative  to  their 
nature,  and  probable  utility  in  thefe  refpedtive 
cafes  of  the  officers ; and  he  will  befides  be 
able  to  advife  which  of  the  watering  places 
to  prefer ; but  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  and 
other  minutiae  mud;  be  left  to  feme  dodtor  on 
the  fpot.  Williams  has  written  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  German  Spa ; Home  on  the  Dunze; 
Falconer  on  the  waters  of  Bath  ; and  feve- 
ral  other  authors  on  the  other  mod  noted 
waters : but  as  a vade  mecum,  wherein 
will  be  found  a fummary  account  of  moil 
of  the  bed  mineral  waters  of  this  fort  in 
Europe,  Elliot’s  treatife  on  them  may  de- 
ferve  a place  in  his  military  library. 

1 ' 

From  an  acquaintance  with  botany,  the 
regimental  furgeon  will  find  more  amufe- 

ment 
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ment  than  life;  but  in  this  light  it  deferves 
to  be  cultivated  : — Suppofe  this  was  the  foie 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  amufe- 
ment  is  rational,  and  one  of  thofe  that  will 
imprefs  his  mind  with  a ftill  higher  idea  of 
the  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  This  will  ap- 
pear to  him  from  the  great  link  the  vege- 
table kingdom  forms  in  the  chain  of  created 
things ; the  variety  and  wonderful  ftrudture 
of  each  individual  plant  ; the  various  ufes 
it  ferves,  whether  in  the  different  arts,  or 
in  food  and  medicine ; or  whether  as  a pu- 
rifier of  the  atmofphere  that  furrounds  us, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life.  This  is  every  moment  rendered  more 
impure  by  animated  nature ; and  without  be- 
ing {trained -and  differently  modified  in  the 
minute  veffels  of  vegetables,  it  rnuft  in  afhort 
time  deftroy  “ whatever  breathes  the  breath  ^ 
of  life.”  It  is  furelymore  rational  for  a man 
of  fcience  thus  to  amufe  himfelf  in  his  hours 
of  vacation,  in  his  walks  of  pleafure,  than 
either  angling,  fowling,  or  hunting;  tho  ex- 

ercifes  that  are  not  only  pardonable,  but  per- 
haps 
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haps  pralfe-worthy  in  the  officer,  fince  they 
brace  his  nerves,  and  keep  him  from  idle- 
nefs  and  criminal  diffipation  : but  the  bur- 
geon's duty  ranges  in  a very  different  fphere, 
and  in  him  therefore  fuch  amufements  are 
lefs  allowable.  “ Whatever  bufies  the 
mind”  fays  the  Rambler,  “ without  cor- 
rupting it,  has  at  lead  this  ufe,  that  it  ref- 
cues  the  day  from  idlenefs;  and  he  that  is 
never  idle  will  not  often  be  vicious.” 


While  I remained  in  the  fervice  this 

X # 

1 Rudy  was  one  of  my  chief  amufements,  and 
one  alfo  from  which  I found  much  pleafure, 
and  fome  advantage.  By  this  means  I never 
regretted  the  want  of  acquaintances,  tho’ 

! often  among  Rrangers.  Had  I been  incapa- 
ble of  finding  entertainment  from  this 
fouice,  I mufi  either  have  often  remained 
alone,  oi  confiantly  lough t the  focietv  of 
| officers ; the  bad  effects  of  a regimental  prac- 
I titioner’s  fpending  too  much  of  his  time 
I among  them,  left  it  ftiould  alienate  his  mind 

from 


X 
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from  his  proper  employment,  I have  al* 
ready  pointed  out. 

A few  books,  with  a very  fimple  appa^ 
ratus,  are  fufficient  here.  Linnaeus’s  Syf- 
tema  Vegetabilium,  and  if  convenient  his 
Spec.  Plantar,  with  fome  eafy  author  on 
the  elements  of  the  fcience,  fuch  as  Rofe, 
or  Lee’s  Introduction,  will  almoft  be  fuffi- 
cient. He  may  add  a Tranflation  of  Linn. 
Syftem.  &c.  by  the  Botanical  Society  at 
Litchfield,  if  he  chufes  as  alfo  Lightfoot’s 
Performance,  and  Hudfon’s  Flor.  Anglica, 
both  defcribing  the  plants  of  Great  Britain. 
The  foie  apparatus  that  is  necefiary  is  a fmall 
knife,  a fingle  lens,  and  a glover’s  needle 
for  the  purpofe  of  difieCtion,  and  examining 
the  ftruCture  of  the  fructification. 

During  the  time  he  remains  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  as  he  is  the  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  plants  of  thofe 
iflands,  he  will  find  the  two  books  that  have 

particularly  treated  of  them  molt  ufeful.  I 

omit 
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omit  mentioning  others  on  botany  for 
the  fame  reafon  I omitted  many  in  the 
other  fciences. 

The  opportunities  a regimental  furgeon 
poffeffes  of  vifiting,  and  remaining  for  fome 
length  of  time  in  a variety  of  places  and  cli- 
mates, renders  it  ftill  a fund  of  greater  en- 
tertainment ,and  pleafure  to  him.  We  find 
few  places  fituated  at  any  great  difiance  from 
one  another,  that  will  not  afford  fome  plant 
not  common  to  both.  The  pleafure  of 
making  any  fuch  difcoveries,  will  compen- 
fate  for  the  trouble  (if  it  may  be  called  fuch) 
in  fearching  for  them  ; and  fince  botany  is 
now  become  fo  fafhionable  a fiudy,  that 
the  regimental  furgeon  can  fear cely  enter  a 
town  of,  any  note,  where  he  may  not  find 
fome  adept  in  it ; in  this  way  alone  he  will 
make  refpedtable  acquaintances,  from  which 
may  refult  mutual  improvement  and  enter- 
tainment to  both  parties. 

It  is  altogether  impofilble  he  can  make  a 
Hortus  ficcus3  he  cannot  convey  a large  bulk 

of 
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of  dried  plants  from  place  to  place  ; but  he 
can  make  memorandums  of  the  places  where 
he  has  feen,  the  more  rare  plants,  or  dry 
particular  fpecimens  for  his  botanic  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  which 
they  will  thankfully  acknowledge. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  foldiery,  that  the 
regimental  furgeons  apply  in  general  fo  little 
to  books.  I am  fenfible  this  reflection  is 
-unjufl:  if  applied  indiferiminately.  Several 
eminent  and  induftrious  men  are  now  in  this 
fituation,* **  and  more  have  been  during  the 
late  war  whofe  fervices  are  now  fuperceded 
by  the  peace. 

In  pointing  out  the  foregoing  authors,  I 
do  not  mean  to  fet  up  my  judgement  as  a 
ftandard  for  others ; every  one  will  in  a great 

meafure 

i „ 


* Among  this  number  I muft  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion Mr.  M‘Caufland,  of  the  74th  regiment ; the  gen- 

tleman I have  no  perfonal  acquaintance  with,  but  his 
ingenious  paper  in  the  8th  vol,  of  the  Med.  Comm, 
fpeaks  his  merit. 
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meafure  be  guided  by  his  own  tafie.  I have 
omitted  many,  and  thofe  perhaps  fuperior, 
and  more  pertinent  to  the  fituation  of  army 
furgeons  than  thofe  referred  to ; yet  I am 
perluaded  he  will  find  his  account  in  pof- 
fefiing  feveral  of  thofe  pointed  out.  But  of 
whatever  books  his  library  confifts,  they 
ought  to  be  on  ufeful  fubjedls  : and  fince  he 
is  limited  in  their  number,  the  greater  re- 
gard fhould  be  had  to  their  quality. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


5T ’he  Utility  of  cultivating  the  Acquaintance 
of  Medical  Men  in  the  different  Quarters ; 
and  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
and  Qualities  of  the  Water  in  each , re- 
commended. 


The  more  we  converfe  on  fubjedts  of  our 
profeffion,  the  better,  as  we  may  reafona- 
bly  conclude,  will  we  be  inftrudted  therein. 
It  is  fo  in  every  mechanical  branch  and  it 
muft  alfo  be  the  fame  in  a fcientific  profef- 
fion. A mechanic  keeps  company  with 
men  of  the  fame  craft,  they  talk  on  fub- 
jedts  relative  to  their  bufinefs ; of  different 
mechanical  movements,  &c.  and  new 
thoughts  may  occafionally  occur,  and  im- 
provements be  reciprocally  fuggefted.  The 

merchant  attends  'Change,  and  converfes 

with 


i 
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with  his  brother  merchant  on  the  prices  of 
the  different  commodities  they  wifh  either 
to  purchafe  or  to  vend,  and  thus  informa- 
tion circulates : for  according  to  Ovid, 

Congenial  paflions,  fouls  together  bind. 

And  every  calling  mingles  with  its  kind  -3 
Soldier  unites  with  foldier,  fwain  with  Twain  j 
The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main*. 

F.  Lewis. 

As  far  however  as  my  knowledge  reaches 
this  is  far  from  the  cafe  in  regimental  prac- 
tice. ’Tis  true  that  in  the  fociety  to  which 
the  regimental  furgeons  more  immediately 
belong,  there  are  not  perfons  of  their  own 
profeffion  among  whom  they  might  affo- 
eiate.  It  is  not  always  they  meet  other  regi- 
mental furgeons.  This  confines  their  con- 
vention almoft  conffantly  to  the  officers  of 

the 


* Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqua  eft  Concordia  jun<5tis, 
Et  fervat  ftudii  faedera  quifque  fui 
Rufticus  Agricolam,  miles  fcra  bella  gerentem, 
Re&orem  dubice  navita  puppis  amat» 


Ovid. 
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the  corps  to  which  they  belong.  But  they 
fhould  confider  that  this  is  not  a place 
where  they  can  introduce  medical  fubjedts. 
If  at  a time  an  officer  turns  the  difcourfe  to 
phyfick,  the  furgeon  mud;  give  the  fimpled, 
and  mod  obvious  anfwer  to  his  quedions ; 
nor  will  the  fubjedt  for  the  mod  part  be  ever 
introduced  except  on  their  own  complaints. 
Officers  would  neither  liden  to,  nor  indeed 
underhand  a more  fcientific  detail ; and  to 
intrude  fuch  coiiverfation  on  the  company  at 
other  times  might  be  deemed,  and  I really 
believe  would  deferve  to  be  confidered,  not 
only  as  impolite,  but  pedantic.  They  are 
not  intereded  in  fuch  fubjedts,  and  there- 
fore have  no  defire  to  liden  to  medical  dif- 
cuffions.  What  is  it  to  a man  whofe  pro- 
feffion  is  the  fword,  to  be  told,  that  fuch  a 
complaint  had  fuch  an  appearance ; and  that 
fuch  a medicine  in  a fpecified  quantity  pro- 
duce certain  effiedts ; and  that  particular  im- 
provements may  refult  from  it ; and  the 
like  ? If  indead  of  this  convention  he  re- 
lates  to  the  officer  the  diderent  manoeuvres 

a 
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a body  of  men  went  thro’  on  any  particular 
occafion  ; how  they  behaved;  in  what  form 
drawn  up ; whether  they  looked  well,  and 
were  well  clothed ; whether  they  were  well 
difciplined  ; and  other  things  of  this  nature 
with  which  they  are  more  immediately  ac- 
\ quainted,  and  connected,  they  will  liften  to 
him  with  pleafure,  and  thank  him  for  his 
entertainment.  This  is  natural ; they  are 
now  adting  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  en- 
quiring after  ufeful  and  entertaining  anec- 
dotes relative  to  it.  Should  not  this  be  an 
example  to  the  furgeon  to  purfue  a fimi- 
lar  mode,  and  feek  the  converfation  of  thofe 
of  his  own  profeffion  ? “ With  what  fatis- 
fadtion,”  fays  a learned  author,  “ could  the 
politician  lay  his  fchemes  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  laws,  or  his  comparifons  of  different 
forms  of  government  before  the  chymiff, 
who  has  never  accuftomed  his  thoughts  to 
any  other  objedl  than  fait  and  fulphur  ?”— • 
Tne  higheif  and  nobleff  enjoyment  of  fa- 
miliar life,  the  communication  of  know- 

ledge,  and  reciprocation  of  fentiments  muff 

/ 
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always  pre-fuppofe  a difpofition  to  the 
fame  enquiry,  and  delight  in  the  fame 
difeoveries.” 

If  the  furgeon  is  ambitious  of  no  other 
company  than  of  officers,  he  mud;  undoub- 
tedly lofe  any  tafte  he  poffeffied  for  medical 
fubje&s  and  converfation.  When  once  this 
inclination,  this  propenfity  for  the  company 
of  men  in  the  fame  line  with  himfelf  is 
blunted,  it  will  feldom  be  renewed : nay, 
in  time  the  degeneracy  may  be  fo  great,  that 
he  will  feel  as  aukwardly  in  the  company 
of  medical  people,  when  chance  brings  him 
into  it,  as  at  firft  he  did  among  the  military ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon ; their  converfation 

i 

will  be  different  from  that  which  he  has 
now  been  long  accuftomed  to.  In  this  cafe 
we  may  apply  the  words  of  an  eminent  au-4 
thor  on  the  fubjedt  of  proper  affociates  for 
medibal  men.  “ It  will  be  right,”  fays  he, 
<£  To  avoid  the  being  too  often  with  men  of 
weak  heads,”  (it  is  not  meant  to  apply  this 
to  officers)  <f  the  too  frequent  converfation  of 

thefe 
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thefe  people  fometimes  brings  us  down  to  a 
level  with  them,  when  we  are  the  lead:  aware 
of  it.  By  thinking  with  them  we  infenii- 
bly  accuftcm  ourfelves  to  think  as  they  do. — 
A bad  tafte  once  become  familiar,  foon  be- 
comes the  only  one  we  have.”  Retirement 
n then  on  many  occalions  is  a thoufand  times 
preferable  to  company  where  he  is  fo  liable 
to  alienate  bis  mind  from  fubjedts  wherein 
he  is  fo  intimately  concerned.  Retirement 
in  preference  he  ought  undoubtedly  to 
i chufe.  Retirement  is  no  bondage  to  a man 
of  a contemplative  turn  of  mind  : on  the 
) contrary,  it  is  agreeable.  Molt  men  at 

I particular  times  fee k retirement,  and  are 
happieft  when  alone.  A man  really  enjoys 
fociety  the  better  for  being  fometimes  abfent 
from  it.  He  is  furely  to  be  pitied  who  muffc 
depend  always  on  others  for  his  happinefs, 
or  entertainment.  Happinefs  is  enjoyed  to 
the  greateft  perfection,  where  the  chief 
1 fource  of  it  centres  in  a man’s  own  breaft.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  a way  in  which  he 
may  occupy  part  of  his  leifure  hours ; yet 

there' 
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there  is  no  need  of  continually  flying  from 
the  company  of  the  corps : it  is  enough  if 
it  be  only  moderately  fought 3 if  he  divides 
his  time  properly  between  their  company, 
and  the  company  of  himfelf.  It  was  on 
this  plea  I ventured  it  as  my  opinion  in  a 
former  part  of  thefe  remarks,  that  the 
furgeon  ought  not  to  dine  conftantly  at 
the  Mefs. 

• * l 

H ow  many  young  men  have  made  early 
fhipwreck  of  their  underftandings  on  this 
very  point  ? An  early  introduction  into 
company,  where  the  paflions  find  no  con- 
troul  and  the  bias  to  diflipation,  inftead  of 
being  retrained  is  encouraged,  has  foon 
blunted  the  edge  of  acutenefs,  and  left  either 
a rake,  a fot,  or  a glutton,  where  nature  : 
had  planted  genius  and  education  3 and  fol- 
tered  wifdom  and  penetration.  For  as  an 
eminent  author  jufily  fays,  “ Long  inter- 
vals of  pleafure  diffipate  attention,  and 
weaken  contancy : nor  is  it  eafy  foi  him 

that  has  funk  from  diligence  into  floth  to 

roufe 
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roufe  out  of  his  lethargy,  to  recoiled:  his  no- 
tions, rekindle  his  curiofity,  and  engage 

with  his  former  ardour  in  the  toils  of  fludy.” 

\ 

This  leads  me  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  company  of  medical  gentlemen  to  regi- 
mental furgeons  in  the  different  towns  where 
they  are  quartered.  Here  they  may  be  both 
entertained  and  improved  ; at  leaf:  their 
converfation  will  lean  towards  topics,  which 
in  a great  meafure  relate  to  their  proper  line 
of  life.  Cafes  of  patients  will  be  related, 
questions  in  medicine  ftarted,  from  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  which,  both  parties  may  be 
gainers,  and  fome  little  addition  made 
to  the  flock  of  their  knowledge.  This 
ftrengthens  the  mind,  and  confirms,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  the  habit  of 
well  doing.  “ It  is,  fays  an  ingenious  au- 
- thor,  “By  right  and  regular  epcercife,  that 
our  intelle&ual,  as  well  as  corporeal  endow- 
ments, in  general,  acquire  any  fort  of  readi- 

, nefs 

* Letters  concerning  Education  to  a Gentleman 
entering  the  Univerfity.  p.  146, 
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nefs  and  activity.— Or,  as  Lord  Verulam 
exprelTes  it,  [fpeaking  of  logic]  “ Non  fo- 
lumdirigunt,  earn  (Scil.  mentem)  fed  etro- 
borant j ficut  Sagittandi  ufus  et  habitus  non 
tantum  facit,  ut  melius  quis  collimet,  fed 
•lit  arcum  tendat  fortiorem*. 

^Experience  has  taught  me  the  utility 
of  what  I here  recommend.  During  the 
time  I ferved  in  the  army,  my  firft  care  on 
coming  into  new  quarters  always  was,  to 
enquire  into  the  characters  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  in  what  eftima- 
tion  their  profeffional  abilities  were  held.  I 
foon  after  found  means  of  introduction  to 
fuch  as  I underitood  to  be  molt  eminent  in 
their  bulinefs,  and  molt  efteemed  in  the 
town.  This  indeed  proved  one  of  my  greateft 
fcurces  of  happinefs  during  my  fervice.  In 
this  way  I formed  feveral  connections  that  I 
fhall  ever  reflect  on  with  pleafure,  and  whole 
acquaintance  will  ever  do  me  honour.  Here 
I had  a farther  advantage ; a comparifon  of 

the 


* Dc  Augment,  Scient.  v.  i. 
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the  fituation,  dileafes,  and  healthinefs  of  a 
variety  of  places  with  one  another. 

And  fince  I have  touched  on  this  fubjedt, 
allow  me  to  add,  that  a regimental  furgeon 
Ihould  make  this  his  fird  and  peculiar  care 
on  change  of  quarters.  This  is  a matter  of 
no  little  moment  to  him,  as  he  will  not 
now  be  taken  by  furprize,  when  the  difeafes 
incident  to  the  place,  or  then  epidemic  in 
it,  appear  among  the  foldiers.  He  has  re- 
ceived, we  (hall  fuppofe,  fuch  information 
from  the  pra&ioners  fettled  there,  as  may 
in  fome  mealure  enable  him  to  obviate  part 
of  the  evil  impending  • while  he  adopts  thofe 
remedies,  when  it  does  appear,  which  their 
experience  have  taught  them  to  be  mod  fuc- 
cefsful  in  fimilar  circumdances,  or  he  im- 
proves them  by  his  own  dgacity.  This  is 
material  information,  and  perhaps  may  fave 
the  lives  of  fome  of  his  patients. 

Here  he  mud;  alfo  remember  that  places 
at  no  great  didance  from  one  another  may 
<bifer  greatly  in  refpedt  to  healthinefs.  One 

may 
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may  not  only  be  fubjed  to  more  frequent 
difeafe  than  the  other,  but  alfo  to  fome  par- 
ticular one,  which  may  properly  be  called 
the  endemic  of  the  place.  I have  known 
this  fad  in  places  at  no  greater  diftance  than 
two  miles  and  a half ; nay  half  a mile,  and 
it  may  be  even  lefs  ; however  incredible  it 
may  appear  to  perfons  unacquainted  with 
fuch  fituations. 

The  diftance  between  the  villages  of 
Wheathamftead*,  and  Harpenden  is  only 
two  miles  and  a half.  The  latter  is  on  a 
much  drier  foundation,  as  well  as  a more 
elevated  fituation  than  the  former  • and  as 
experience  fhows,  much  lefs  fubjed  to  in- 
termittents,  the  fever  of  the  foil.  Wheat- 
hamftead  is  built  on  a very  low  ground,  in 
a fort  of  dell ; and  thro’  it  runs  a fmall  ri- 
ver whofe  banks,  for  many  miles,  are  fo 
flat  that  the  water  overflows  them,  and  in 
wet  weather  forms  a marfh  fpreading  con- 

fiderably 


* Bedfordfhire,  and  the  border?  of  Hertford  (hire. 
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fiderably  on  both  tides.  It  is  thick  fur- 
rounded  with  wood  to  a great  diftance  round, 
as  is  the  whole  country.  Not  only  inter- 


mitten ts  are  more  frequent  hero  than  at  Har- 
penden,  tho’  fo  contiguous,  but  like  wife 
putrid  difeafes ; and  when  they  appear  they 
rage  with  feverity.  There  is  indeed  fcarcely 
a town  of  any  extent  to  which  the  fame  re- 
mark will  not  apply ; and  in  the  fpace  of 
lefs  than  half  a mile  we  will  often  find  one 
part  of  a town,  or  even  ftreet  more  fubjedt 
to  ticknefs  and  certain  difeafes  than  another. 
Soldiers  are  very  much  confined  to  a parti- 
cular fpot : if  they  be  found  more  than  a 
mile  from  their  billets,  without  a pals,  they 
are  liable  to  be  taken  up  for  deferters,  Their 
confinement  may  rehder  them  more  fubjedt 
to  the  endemic,  as  well  as  epidemic  of 
the  place. 

During  the  fpring  1782,  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  remark  concerning 
the  different  degrees  of  healthfulnefs  of 
contiguous  places  verified.  A putrid  fever 
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and  fore  throat  took  place  in  Wheatham- 
ftead,  and  exerted  its  violence  chiefly  among 
puerile  and  infantile  fubjedts ; tho’  fome  f cyr 
adults  were  likewife  fufferers.  When  it 
proved  fatal,  it  was  generally  in  a few  days. 
The  uncommon  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  joined 
to  the  natural  moifture  that  is  retained  in 
the  foil  here,  where  copious  miasmata  arc 
always  exhaling,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  difeafe. 

No  complaint  of  this  kind  appeared  at 
Harpenden  tho’  the  diftance  be  only  what 
we  have  mentioned ; and  from  this  known 
difference  in  the  two  places,  there  was  lit- 
tle reafon  to  apprehend  it.  A furgeon  at 
Luton,  which  is  about  feven  miles  from  it, 
who  attended  a patient  ill  of  it  there  of 
about  fix  years  of  age,  whom  I vifited  with 
him,  and  who  foon  after  died,  agreed  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  the  red;  of  the  cmldien 

of  the  family*  fliould  be  inflantly  removed 

to  1 

• Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheldon,  Reftor  of 
the  parifh,  & c. 
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to  this  village,  not  doubting  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  but  they  would  efcape  there. 
The  event  verified  our  opinion. 

In  like  manner  St.  Albans  and  Luton  are 

• t 

but  ten  miles  afunder ; yet  the  latter  is  far 
more  fubjedt  to  intermittents  than  the  for- 
mer, becaufe  it  is  alfo  much  fhaded  with 
wood,  lies  very  low,  and  has  the  river  above- 
mentioned  running  thro’  it,  caufing  much 
flagnating  water  near  its  banks.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Redburn  and  St.  Albans, 
which  are  only  four  miles  and  a half  diftant 
from  each  other. 

Great  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
village  of  Gorleftone  in  Suffolk,  are  only 
two  miles  diflant,  and  in  a ftraight  line 
acrofs  the  river  fcarcely  one ; yet  there  is 
confiderable  difference  in  the  healthinefs  of 
the  two  places.  Yarmouth  lies  lower  by 
many  feet,  and  on  a flat,  once  a fand  bank, 
flill  preferving  its  level  form  5 and  tho’  the 
foundation  is  fandy,  and  the  fwarth  loofe 

and 
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and  light,  the  water  lies  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  furface.  This  was  proved  from  a 
well  dug  on  the  fame  level,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  below  the  beach  on  which 
Gorleftone  Hands ; and  is  farther  proved 
from  the  feveral  pieces  of  water  that  con- 
ftantly  ftagnate  round  Yarmouth. 

Besides,  Gorleftone  is  almoft  entirely 
free  from  thofe  fogs  in  which  Yarmouth  is 
fo  frequently  envelloped  I have  feen  a fog 
fo  thick  cover  the  town  from  the  fea  in  a few 
minutes,  as  well  as  from  the  mefhes*  on  the 
weft  of  it,  that  an  objedt  at  twenty  yards 
diftance  could  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed ; 
while  a very  great  alteration  at  the  fame 
time  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the  atmol'- 
phere.  In  an  hour  or  two  thefe  would  again 
difappear,  and  the  fun  fhine  forth.  This 
viciffitude  of  weather  would  perhaps  be  re- 
peated once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe 
of  a day.  The  elevated  fituation  of  Gor- 
leftone 1 

* On  the  weft  at  fome  diftance,  are  much  fwampy 
ground,  called  mefhes  by  the  inhabitants ; which  I 
jfuppofe  is  a corruption  ot  Marfhes. 
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leflone  preferves  it  from  fuch  fudden  changes 
of  atmofphere.  Gorleftone  is  fituated  wed: 
of  both  fea  and  river ; Yarmouth  between 
them.  The  piece  of  ground  on  which 
Yarmouth  hands  being  by  this  means  almoft 
a peninfula.  The  river  running  parallel 
with  the  fea  for  between  two  and  three 

t 

miles  before  it  falls  into  it,  forming  a 
tongue  of  land  not  more  than  from  a quar- 
ter to  half  a mile  in  its  broadeh  part. 

Two  miles  farther  fouth  than  Gorlef- 
tone,  on  the  common  of  Hopton,  the  fori 
is  even  more  dry  and  light,  with  much 
Heath;  the  lituation  is  alfoftillmore  elevated 
above  the  fea,  and  the  water  at  a confidera- 
ble  diftance  from  the  furface.  This  was 
proved  by  wells  dug  for  the  ufe  of  the  camps 
formed  there  in  1781  and  1782.  They 
were  obliged  to  penetrate  deep  before  they 
found  water.  The  fummer  of  1782  was 
remarkably  wet ; yet  no  difeafes  proceeding 
from  moiflure  or  miafmata  took  place  among 
the  troqps.  There  was  not  a fever  of  any 

kind 
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kind  during  the  encampment ; nay  even 
fome  affedted  with  chronic  complaints  now 
recovered  from  them  in  a great  meafure. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  an  officer  long  la- 
bouring under  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  re- 
fpefting  Loweftoft,  which  is  fix  miles  fouth 
from  Hopton  common,  and  along  the  fame 
coaft.  It  is  likewife  elevated  confiderably 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  im- 
mediately furrounded  with  wood.  There  is 
a large  lake  fouth  weft  of  the  town,  about 
two  miles ; but  I have  not  found  its  exhala- 
tions produce  any  fenfible  effects  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  I fpent  eleven 
months  along  this  coaft  from  Loweftoft  to 
Yarmouth;  and  had  time  in  this  period  to 
form  fome  obfervations.  The  difference  oi 
thefe  elevated  fttuations,  and  the  low  fitua- 
tion  of  Yarmouth  appeared  ftill  farther  by 
the  greater  number  of  lick  while  the  foldiers 
lay  in  it,  than  what  was  experienced  on 

Hopton  common  the  preceding  fummer. 
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These  examples  might  fuffice  to  Show, 
that  places  at  fmall  diftances  may  differ 
greatly  in  refped  to  healthinefs;  but  we 
fhall  add  one  more  as  a farther  illustration. 
The  city  of  Lincoln  is  partly  built  on  a 
high  hill,  and  partly  in  a low  vale.  This 
produces  very  great  difference  with  refped 
to  the  foil  and  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Clofe  on  the  town  is  a large  lake ; and  a lit- 
tle weft,  at  the  diftance  of  a field  refembling 
meadow,  marfhy  and  fcarcely  to  be  travelled 
unlefs  in  dry  weather,  is  another  ftill  larger, 
called  Swan  Pool.  But  in  winter  and  in  wet 
weather,  the  whole  country  round,  almoft 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  almoft  an 
univerfal  lake.  From  the  high  to  the  low 
town  it  is  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile;  for  the  mountain  on  which  part  of 
the  town  ftands  rifes  abruptly.  Yet  the  dif- 
ference is  fo  great,  that  it  is  cuftomary  for 
the  medical  gentlemen  there  ,to  fend  their 
patients  from  the  low  to  the  high  part  for 
their  recovery.  The  endemics  of  the  place, 
u e'  Mtermittents,  and  remittents,  are  both 
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more  frequent,  and  more  obftinate  in  the 
low  than  in  the  high  town.  This  has  been 
long  obferved  by  the  faculty  there.  And 
on  this  obfervation  being  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  when  I lay  in  it,  he  very 
prudently  improved  by  the  hint,  and  ordered 
a frequent  change  of  quarters  among  the 
privates,  from  the  high  to  the  low  town, 
and  vice  verfa,  to  prevent  any  difeafe  that  by 
a longer  continuance  in  the  marffiy  part 
of  the  town  the  foldiers  might  be  liable 
to  contract. 

I have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  this 
fubjedt,  and  needlefsly  multiplied  my  illuf- 
trations;  but  it  was  with  the  defign  of  more 
ffrongly  enforcing  the  neceffity  of  regimen- 
tal furgeons  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
foil  in  their  different  quarters  5 a fpecies  of 
knowledge  more  peculiarly  proper  foi  them, 

as  the  foldiers  from  their  frequent  change 

of  quarters  are  more  particularly  fubjeci  to 

fuffer  from  the  effect  of  unhealthy  fituations. 

This  knowledge,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  tell 

them 
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them,  they  will  obtain  fpeedily  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  place ; tho’  their  own  oblervation  mud 
Unite,  for  the  better  convidtion  of  the  truth 
they  receive;  as  a man  can  always  rely 
more  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  obfervations 
than  on  others. 

Before  I quit  the  fubjeft,  I (hall  juft 
hint  at  another  example,  and  yet  perhaps 
©ne  that  is  not  fo  forcible  as  fome  of  thole 
we  have  given.  In  Ipfwich,  the  capital  of 
Suffolk,  there  is  likewife  a variety  in  the 
iituation,  tho*  lefs  than  fome  of  tho fe  places 
already  mentioned,  which  produces  fome 
variety  in  the  healthinefs  of  its  different 
parts.  Corn-hill,  St.  Matthew’s  Street, 
and  a few  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mar- 
ket-place, being  confiderably  more  elevated 
than  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the 
town,  have  a freer  circulation  of  air,  and 
are  lefs  fubjedt  to  intermittents  and  other 
fevers •,  which,  tho'  this  is  by  nonleans  a 
fickly  town,  but  rather  the  reverfe,  fre- 

3 A quently 
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quently  attack  the  poor  in  the  lower  parts, 
namely  in  St.  Clement’s  Street,  the  Com- 
mon Quay  ftreet,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Wafhes,  as  they  are  called,  thofe  parts  of 
St.  Helen’s  contiguous,  and  the  clofe  nar- 
row ftreets  or  lanes  in  feveral  other  parts  of 
the  town,  of  which  there  are  a confidera- 
ble  number. 

The  water  is  remarkably  pure  in  the 
higher  parts,  which  may  among  other 
things,  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  lefs  fre- 
quent appearance  of  difeafe  there.  From 
fome  late  trials,  and  a comparifon  made  be-  „ 
tween  it,  and  that  which  ferves  the  lower 
parts,  it  is  found  remarkably  purer. 

St.  Clement’s  Street  runs  alfo  parallel  to, 
and  clofe  by  the  river  Orwell,  the  ooze  of 
which  appears  above  the  furface,  and  indeed 
the  whole  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  of 
confiderable  breadth,  is  left  nearly  dry  for 
almoft  two  miles  in  its  extent,  on  every  eb- 
bing of  the  tide,  except  in  its  channel,  con- 
fiding 
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lifting  only  of  a fmall  winding  ftream  in  the 
middle,  the  flipping  being  left  fail  in  the 
mud  till  the  return  of  the  tide. 

From  this  copious  miasmata  muff  be  ex- 
haled, which  cannot  fail  to  debilitate,  and 
predifpofe  the  inhabitants  near  it  to  fevers 
of  different  types,  more  frequently  thap  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  where  thefe 
noxious  effluvia  arifing  from  the  ooze  do 
not  reach.  Let  any  perfon  walk  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  fome  way  during  the 
absence  of  the  water,  and  the  difasreeable 
putrid  frnell  from  the  mud  will  fufficiently 
convince  him,  that  the  air  around  muff  be 
greatly  tainted ; yet  the  diflance  of  the  low 
part  of  the  town  from  the  higher,  does  not 
exceed  half  a mile. 

The  next  thing  a regimental  furgeon 
fhould  have  in  view  is  the  nature  of  the  wa- 
ter in  his  new  quarters  : a great  deal  may 
depend  in  preferving  health,  on  the  quality 
of  this  neceffary  article  of  life.  Changes  in 

' the 
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the  water  may  produce  difeafes  independent 
of  other  auxiliaries;  and  if  he  be  not  watch  - 
ful in  this  refpedt,  he  may  be  confiderably 
puzzled  to  find  the  caufe,  and  to  apply 
a cure. 

When  a regiment  in  which  I ferved  fome 
years,  marched  from  Newcaftle  on  Tyne 
to  the  barracks  at  Tynemouth,  in  June, 
1781,  only  nine  miles  diftant,  a diarrhoea 
appeared  among  the  foldiers  a few  days  af- 
ter, which  proved  both  troublefome  and  ob- 
ftinate  for  forpe  weeks.  I attributed  the 
caufe,  after  forne  reflection,  to  the  water  of 
the  place ; and  on  advifing  them  to  be  a$ 
fparing  as  poflible  of  its  ufe  in  drinking,  the 
complaint  foon  difappeared.  The  water 
there  is  hard,  and  will  not  curdle  foap, 
owing  to  the  different  mineral  fubfiances 
with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds. 
The  whole  country  for  many  miles  round 
may  be  faid  to  confifl  of  pit-coal,  and  other 
minerals,  fucb  as  pyrites,  wherein  the  vb-  , 

triolic  acid  prevails  much.  While  the  regi- 
ment 
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ment  remained  in  Newcaftle,  no  complaint 
of  this  fort  appeared,  tho’  the  water  there  is 
equally,  if  not  more  loaded  with  mineral 
particles.  The  reafon  feemed  to  be  the  ufe 
of  fmall  beer,  which  the  men  received  from 
the  publicans  on  whom  they  were  billeted. 
On  going  into  barracks  this  allowance 
ceafed,  and  they  now  were  obliged  to  drink 
water  where  they  drank  beer  before.  This 
afiedted  their  bowels,  partly  from  want  of 
ufe  in  drinking  it,  and  partly  from  the  na~  ' 
ture  of  the  water  itfelf. 

On  the  fuceeeding  February  I was  ftill 
farther  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  thisobfer- 
vation ; for  on  the  26th  regiment  going  into 
the  bai  racks  and  relieving  ours,  the  very 
fame  malady  befel  them.  Mr.  Millar,  their 
furgeon,  confulted  me  on  the  occafion,  hav- 
ing been  left  behind  in  fick  quarters,  and  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  fault  was  in 
the  water,  and  gave  him  at  the  fame  time, 
a relation  of  what  had  happened  to  my  pa- 
tients the  preceding  fummer.  Of  courfe, 

he 
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he  Very  judicioufly  ordered  his  hofpital  to  be 
fupplied  with  milk ; and  cautioned  the  men 
to  be  fparing  in  their  ufe  of  water  ; .but  in 
fo  fmall  a village,  it  was  impofiible  to  pro- 
cure milk  for  the  whole  regiment,  tho’  they 
were  not  above  one  third  fo  drong  as  ours. 

< k Ml  * 

There  remains  dill  another  reafon  why 
the  regimental  furgeon  diould  cultivate  tne 
acquaintance  of  medical  people  where  he  is 
quartered.  From  the  great  trouble  and  in- 
convenience there  is  in  tranfporting  a large 
library  from  place  to  place,  he  cannot  be 
fupplied  with  many  books  that  would  other- 
wife  be  neceffary  for  him.  His  library  mud 
therefore  be  very  circumfcribed,  as  already 
pointed  out.  For  tho’  he  diould  podefs  all 
the  books  we  have  mentioned  as  proper  for 
his  perufal,  yet  they  will  form  but  a very 
contracted  library,  particularly  for  a man 
who  withes  to  pafs  feveral  of  his  hours  Gaily 

in  reading. 

The  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  the 

fettled  practitioners  will  fupply  this  defeCt. 

He 
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He  will  have  the  ufe  of  their  libraries  if  his 
behaviour  be  fuch  as  command  civility,  or 
deferves  their  friendship  : and  they  will  be 
the  readier  to  oblige  him,  as  he  does  not 
come  among  them  a rival  in  the  profefiion. 
He  will  find  this  of  no  fmall  advantage. 
The  defedl  of  his- own  fcanty  collection  will 
in  this  manner  be  well  fupplied.  There  are 
few  furgeons  or  phyficians  who  are  any  time 
eftabliShed  in  a place  that  have  not  a confi- 
derable  variety  of  books.  Befides,  if  there 
are  any  extenfive  bookfellers  in  the  place 
where  he  lies,  he  Should  agree  with  them 
for  leave  to  read,  provided  they  have  a good 
aSSortment  of  thofe  medical,  philosophical, 
and  other  works  which  he  wiShes  to  .per ufe. 

. And  moreover,  as  difficult  cafes  in  prac- 
tice will  occasionally  occur,  he  can  now 
have  the  advice  and  affiffimce  of  fome  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who fe  friendship  he  has 
procured.  Tt  is  feldom  a regimental  furgeon 
is  placed  near  other  regimental  furgeons 
^ to  take  their  advice,  fuppofmg  them  well 

qualified 
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qualified  to  give  it.  He  is  always  almofi: 
among  fettled  practitioners  : nor  is  this  one 
of  the  leaf!  reafons  why  he  fhould  form  con- 
nections among  the  medical  brethren  of 
the  place  he  refides  in. 

To  conclude,  the  more  a medical  man 
converfes  with  medical  men,  or  men  of  fci- 
ence,  the  more  will  be  his  opportunities  of 
receiving  information,  and  his  emulation  will 
be  thereby  kept  alive.  A regimental  furgeon 
may  have  many  fuch  opportunities,  from 
the  variety  of  places  he  goes  to,  which  mull 
always  afford  him  a greater  variety  of  fuch 
affociates,  provided  he  takes  a proper  me- 
thod to  be  introduced,  and  is  inquifitive  on 
fuch  fubjeCts. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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- advertisement. 

IN  a fhort  profpedtus  of  this  work  pub- 
lifhed  before  it  went  to  the  prefs,  to  explain 
the  Author's  defign,  and  his  motive  for 
publication  to  thofe  inclined  to  countenance  * 
it,  he  there  mentioned  his  intention  of 
comprifing  it  in  One  Volume  Odtavo,  con- 
lifting  of  Seventeen  Chapters,  the  contents 
of  which  were  then  laid  before  them.  In 
the  execution,  however,  of  this  plan,  it  1 
was  found  neceffary,  as  already  fet  forth 
to  divide  it  into  Two , not  only  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  reader,  but  the 
more  perfedt  confideration  of  the  different 
fubjedls  of  which  he  was  to  treat ; yet 
neither  the  number  of  Chapters  nor  their 
arrangeinent  has  been  altered;  this  Vo- 
lume, therefore,  commences  with  Chap- 
ter Eleventh . The  fhort  flcetch  of  the  In- 
fluenza of  1782*,  which  is  added,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  difpleafing  to  the  young 
Military  Medical  Pradtitioner. 


* Vid,  Adveitifement  to  Vol.  I. 
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Surgeons  difuaded  from  ufmg  Billets , and  of 
the  Propriety  of  keepmg  a Medical  Pegjier < 

Though  we  took  notice  in  a former 
Chapter  of  the  danger  of  having  the  mind 
alienated  from  Medical  Subjects  by  affo- 
ciating  with  the  Officers,  nothing  was  faid 
relative  to  Billets* *  notwithftanding  they 
conduce  in  like  manner  to  this  end.  In 
quarters  thefe  are  allowed  to  the  officers  in 
common  with  the  privates.  To  dwell  al- 
ways in  public  houfes  is  to  dwell  almoft 
conffimtly  in  the  midft  of  noife,  buftle,  and 
revelling.  In  fuch  places  a man  can  never 
be  alone,  he  is  liable  to  interruption  on  every 
occafion.  It  is  true,  this  may  happen,  not 

3 ^ only 
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only  oftener  in  one  place  than  another ; but 
the  company  he  is  expofed  to,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  in  fome  places  more  difagreeable 
than  in  others,  and  more  unfit  for  a perfon 
of  genteel  education  to  mingle  with,  if  he 
could  well  avoid  it. 

In  fome  towns  it  is  cuftomary  for  every 
crueft  of  whatever  rank,  to  meet  in  the  fame 
room.  In  a place  where  this  cuftom  prevails 
he  will  foon  find  himfelf  furrounded  with 
a crowd,  drinking,  fmoaking,  (for  this  is 
the  cuftom  in  many  fuch  inns  in  England) 
and  converting  promifcuoufiy  together  y no 
perfon  concerns  himfelf  with  the  employ- 
ment of  another,  or  refrains  the  more  from 
indulging  his  own  inclinations,  tne  cuftom 
of  the  place  giving  them  this  fandion.  Here 
the  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe  I am  fpeaking 
of  a London  CofFee-Hou fe,  where  every 
gueft  may  if' he  chufes  have  a fepaiate  box,  j 
and  may  either  write  or  read  at  his  eafe,  one 
perfon  giving  little  difturbance  to  another. 

It  is  a very  different  place  I am  defcribing 

it 
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it  may  be  a fmall  room  in  a mean  inn,  where 
all  fit  round  the  fame  table,  nay  the  Cobler, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  together:'^  and 
where  there  may  not  be  a place  in  the  houfe 
proper  to  retire  to  on  fuch  occafions. 

, * V»  - X 1.  . v » » - -i 

In  this  dilemma,  to  ftudy,  is  impoffible. 
It  is,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  the  coldeft  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  weather  even  inclement 
for  the  feafon.  There  is  not  a fecond  fire  in 

■ . i.  . . 

the  inn  fave  in  the  kitchen,  for  it  is  a part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  fire  becomes  a mate- 
rial article  in  houle-keeping.  The  Surgeon 
may  indeed  retire  to  his  bed-chamber,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  a feparate  fire,  with- 
out paying  fixpence  for  what  will  be  con- 
fumed  in  two  or  three  hours  j or  what  is 
more  common,  there  is  no  fire  place  in  the 
bed-chamber.  What  then  mull  he  do? 
The  alternatives  are  few;  he  mull  lay  afide 
his  ftudies;  and,  perhaps,  for  felf-defence, 
be  compelled  to  call  for  liquor,  and  join  in 

the 
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the  noife  to  avoid  Angularity.  To  betake 
hirnfelf  to  head  quarters,  and  the  mefs-room 
will  be  as  inconvenient  with  refped  to  fludy; 
there  he  will  not  be  furrounded  with  lefs 
noife,  though  his  company  will  now  be 
more  feled ; if  he  chufes  neither  of  thefe, 
he  has  no  where  to  fly,  but  to  the  kitchen. 

Sad  alternative  for  a mind  accuftomed  to 

1 * * ’ \ 

different  companions ! Suppofe  he  retires  to 
his  bed-chamber,  and  that  there  is  a fire 
place  in  it;  his  fmall  pay  cannot  afford  a 
fire  at  fo  enormous  a rate.  Suppofe  again  he 
wifhes  to  walkout,  rather  than  remain  among 
companions  fuch  as  we  have  mentioned:  the 
weather  is  even  too  inclement  to  allow  or 
this  amufemeut,  and  too  cold  to  permit  him 
to  remain  long  in  his  chamber  without  a 
fire;  nor  will  they  fuffier  him  to  flay  in  the 
kitchen,  were  he  even  willing  for  a time 
to  intermix  with  fervants,  but  remind  him, 
though  politely  indeed,  that  there  is  a fire 
in  the  parlour . In  this  a double  purpofe  is 
ferved.  Firfl,  they  get  rid  of  his  incum-  > 

brance  about  the  fire;  fecondly,  by  dif- 

miffing 
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miffing  him  to  the  parlour , there  is  the 
greater  chance  of  his  fpending  fixpence  in 
liquor.  Befides,  as  he  is  furniffied  by  the 
Jioufe  with  a bed,  which  the  law  obliges 
them  to  give  him,  they  always  look  on  him 
as  a nuifance;  did  he  expend  all  his  fub- 
fiftance  in  the  houfe,  it  would  not  fatisfy 
them  ; fuch  is  the  general  diflike  inn -keepers 
ffiow  to  the  military;  indeed,  it  muft  be 
confeffed  they  have  fome  caufe;  for  it  is  a> 
fevere  tax  on  them:  the  fubaltern  officer 
fuffers  by  it  alfo,  becaufe  he  is  often  poorly 
accommodated ; and  his  pay  will  not  afford 
him  to  hire  lodgings  : however,  fome  may 
-think  this  account  exaggerated,  I mention 
not  only  what  I have  experienced,  but  have 
alio  omitted  circumstances,  that  would  make 
the  account  even  lefs  credible  to  perfons  that 
have  not  felt  the  various  inconveniences  at- 
tending the  life  of  a foldier.  An  officer  of 
rank  is  both  allowed  better  accommodations, 
and  is  likewife  better  enabled  from  his  pay 
to  make  his  fituation  comfortable;  but  one 
below  the  rank  of  a Captain,  with  only  his 

pay 
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pay  to  fubfift  him,  muft  fufFer  many  and 
great  inconveniencies. 

The  Inns,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  not 
however  all  of  this  defcription  Sometimes 
we  find  them  extremely  commodious.  In 
fome  he  will  be  allowed  a room,  fire  and  can- 
dle, but  never  with  a good  grace,  or  true 
good  willj  for  the  magiflrate  is  frequently 
obliged  to  interfere  in  the  officers  behalf, 
who  is  compelled  often  to  fpend  money  in 
the  houfe  for  no  reafon  whatever,  but  to 
court  the  countenance  of  his  hoffi  Nay, 
fuppofing  the  belt;  he  is  liable  to  many  in- 
conveniencies and  interruptions.  If  a friend 
calls  he  treats  him  perhaps,  or  is  treated ; or 
if  he  endeavours  to  apologize,  that  he  can- 
not drink ; that  liquor  does  not  fuit  his  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  health,  ftill  his  friend  may  per- 
fift,  alledging  it  may  be  of  fervice;  perhaps, 
he  will  hint  the  refufal  proceeds  from  par- 
iimony,  an  accufation  which  his  pride  re- 
volts at ; and  hence  his  compliance  merely  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  infinuation.  In  this 
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manner  his  money  is  expended,  his  time 
wafted,  and  his  mind  vitiated.  Again,  fup- 
pole  the  weather  mild  and  favourable,  fo 
that  the  furgeon  can  retire  to  his  chamber; 
his  bedchamber  is  not  entirely  his  own;  if 
poftible  he  will  be  put  into  a double  bedded 
room ; here  either  one  of  the  officers  (hares 
it  with  him,  or  what  is  much  worfe,  it  is 
every  cafual  paffengers  that  pays  for  it.  In 

both  thefe  fttuations  his  inconveniencies  are 

/ 

great;  his  comrade  will  fpend  perhaps  feveral 
hours  a day  in  the  room,  during  which  it 
may  be  almoft  impracticable  to  purfue  his 
ftudies ; for  as  his  comrade’s  mind  is  engaged 
in  different  purfuits,  he  will  think  himfelf 
little  interefted  in  favouring  the  Doctor’s 
deligns. 

",  Private  lodgings  then  is  by  far  prefer- 
able, but  it  is  not  in  every  town,  where  he 
can  afford  to  engage  them.  The  places  they 
are  moft  wanted  in,  are  where  a fubaltern 
can  leaft  afford  them  on  his  pay.  Suppofe, 
ffch  a place  near  London,  asdefcribed  above, 

where 


where  fire  is  fo  expenfive,  every  necefiary 
is  dear  in  proportion.  A very  incommo- 
dious room  may  coft  him  above  fix  findings 
a week,  he  has  fire  and  candle  to  provide 
befides,  if  he  eats  at  a public  houfe,  a dinner 
of  the  moil  common  food,-  and  even  then 
but  fcanty,  hands  him  a (hilling;  which  is 
denominated  by  them  a parliament  dinner ; 
for  there  is  a law,  by  which  the  landlord  is 
obliged  to  give  an  officer  his  dinner  for  a 
(hilling;  but  in  thefe  places  one  (hilling  and 
fixpence  is  the  common  price;  for  the  par- 
liament dinner  is  held  in  a Contemptuous 
light,  and  the  confequence  often  is,  difagree- 
able  infinuations  from  the  landlord,  and  in- 
civil  fneers  from  the  attendants.  Small  beer 
at  the  leaf!  is  two  pence.  All  this  is  to  come 
from  a guinea  a week  fubfiftance,  befides 
breakfaft,  clothes,  (hoes,  and  many  other  \ 
things  which  muff  occasionally  be  pur-  - 
chafed;  can  a fubaltern,  i.  e.  the  Surgeon 
afford  to  hire  a room  ? In  the  prefent  fiate  a 
of  his  pay,  he  cannot. 
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It  were  to  be  wilhed  therefore,  that  the 
regulations  were  fuch,  that  the  Surgeon 
fhould  be  provided  with  private  lodgings,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  better  opportunity  of 
purfuing  his  bufinefs,  which  is  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  corps.  If  he  keeps  a jour- 
nal of  every  patient’s  cafe  as  he  ought  to  do, 
it  will  oblige  him  to  fpend  a conliderable 
part  of  the  day  in  writing,  and  it  has  already 
been  fhown  how  inconvenient,  nay  almoft 
impoflible  this  becomes  in  billets.  Some 
may  fay,  he  ought  to  fpend  his  time  in  his 
hofpital;  let  this  be  his  place  of  ftudy;  and 
then  much  of  his  complaints  again#  bad  bil- 
lets, and  inconvenient  lodgings  will  ceafe; 
but  it  Ihould  be  fir#  enquired,  whether  he 
has  an  hofpital ; and  what  are  its  accommo- 
dations? It  is  probable  he  has  none;  for  it 
is  generally  found  alfo  that  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  moft  needed,  houfes  for  the 
accommodation  of  fick  Soldiers  cannot  be 
procured.  But  allowing  there  be  an  hof- 
pilalj  we  have  pointed  out  in  a former  part 
how  incommodious  they  generally  are. 
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To  procure  the  Surgeon  a room  when  the 
regiment  is  in  quarters  feems  tobeneeeffary; 
but  how  the  expence  is  to  be  defrayed  may 
not  feem  fo  obvious;  the  flock  purfe  we 
dare  hardly  mention ; it  would  be  hard  to 
rob  one  officer  to  ferve  another;  yet  fince 
government  has  made  no  provilion  here, 
iome  regimental  fcheme,  we  think,  ffiould 
be  thought  of.  The  only  one  that  feems 
practicable  is  to  take  the  allowance  of  a 
Shilling  a day  from  the  non-effieftive  men; 
or  in  other  words,  let  him  be  allowed  to 
pay  one  of  the  companies,  fuch  as  can  be 
agreed  on  among  the  corps.  Each  com- 
pany has  the  pay  of  three  privates  allotted 
for  the  repair  of  arms  and  accoutrements  ; 
this  is  one  Grilling  and  fixpence  a-day. 
Let  him  have  this  for  paying  the  com- 
pany. This  Will  give  him  little  inter- 
ruption ; for  one  of  the  Serjeants  will 
do  the  duty  for  a Shilling,  or  even  fix- 
pence  a-week.  He  has  only  to  fettle  his 
accounts  with  him  once  a-week,  which  will 
not  occupy  above  half  an  hour  : here  will 

be  nine  ffiillings  and  fixpence  a-week  at 

lead:, 
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leaft.  It  is  true  he  runs  a hazard  ; if  a 
man  deferts  in  debt,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
anfwer  it  to  the  Pay -mailer ; alfo  to  repair 
what  may  be  wanted  in  the  arms  of  the 
company,  fince  it  is  for  this  purpofe  the 
money  is  granted  by  Government ; but,  on 
an  average,  he  may  Hill  clear  a crown,  or 
fix  fhillings  a- week  : this  will  afford  him  a 
room,  fire,  and  candles.  What  is  faid  here 
is  likewife  meant  of  the  Surgecn’s-mate. 
The  non-effedive  men  of  another  company 
ihould  be  allowed  him.  The  good  effeds 
of  fuch  a regulation,  and  encouragement,  I 
am  perfuaded,  would  foon  appear,  by  his 
better  attendance  on  his  profeflional  duty. 
The  fatisfadion  this  muff  afford  a Com-* 

manding  Officer,  of  a humane  dilpofition, 

- / 

and  the  corps  in  general,  will  be  afufficient 
recompence  for  the  fmall  indulgence  al- 
lowed him  *. 

I'r 

r 

* Since  the  peace  was  concluded,  an  alteration  is 
made  in  the  non-effedive  men  ; only  two  are  allowed 
now  to  a regiment  of  eight  companies,  in  place  of 
three.  This  comes  only  to  18I,  5s.  per  annum  : half 
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It  will  be  faid,  the  Surgeon’s  perquifite, 
and  laving  from  the  medicine-money,  puts 
it  eahly  in  his  power  to  furmfh  a private 
room  j but  we  fuppofe  the  Commanding 
Officer  has  taken  this  out  of  his  hands,  and 
that  he  muff  lubfifi  on  his  pay ; for  we 
ihall  afterwards  endeavour  to  fhew,  that 
ibme  regulation  is  neceffary  refpeding  the 
medicine-money.  This,  or  fome  fuch  me- 
thod, fhould  be  put  in  pradice,  if  the  pay 
is  to  remain  as  it  is  at  prefent.  But  another 
fcheme  fhall  afterwards  be  lubmitted  to  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  which  appears  pre- 
ferable. 

When  we  confider  the  value  of  a man 
to  Government,  a political  and  patriotic 

principle, 

at  leaft  it  will  take  to  keep  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments in  repair  j the  faving  then  cannot  be  above  fix- 
pence  a-day.  As  he  may  fometimes  he  in  barracks, 
this  may  almoft  be  fufficient  at  an  average  ; but  each 
Captain  ought,  for  the  fake  of  their  men,  to  add  fix- 
pence  a-week  more : the  fame  tp  the  mate,  if  mates 
are  to  be  continued. 
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principle,  as  well  as  humanity,  fhould  in- 
fluence our  minds  to  procure  every  thing 
the  army  can  afford  for  his  welfare.  The 
death  of  a private  is  a lofs  to  the  nation, 
fince  he  cofts  confiderably  before  he  is  fit 
to  adt  as  afoldier  in  the  defence  of  his  King 
and  country : for,  fuppofe,  at  the  death  of 
, one  man,  another  recruit  could  be  imme- 
diately procured,  he  demands  his  bounty, 

: which  muff  come  from  the  national 
purfe,  independent  of  his  pay,  neceffaries, 

and  accoutrements.  In  times  of  war  he  is 
a double  expence  from  an  augmented 

bounty,  and  a double  lofs,  as  men  are 
tjhen  doubly  necefiary,  and  obtained  with 
much  difficulty.  Every  death  muff  af- 
fedt  the  fervice,  as  it  is  a diminution 
of  the  national  defence,  and  ffrength ; 
and  iurely  it  mud:  fo  far  affedt  the  na- 
tional purfe,  as  the  expence  thereby  in- 
curred amounts  to.  If  this  be  allowed, 
and  it  appears  undeniable,  it  points  out  the 
attention  the  foldiery  deferve  in  a political 
view  ; and,  we  hope,  humanity  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  enforce  what  politics  demqnftrate 

as 
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as  necelTary.  Hence  every  degree  of  en- 
couragement fhould  be  given  to  the  medi- 
cal department,  where  fo  large  a {hare  of 
the  foldiers’  welfare  is  placed. 

“ Succefs  in  war,”  fays  Dr.  Millar, 
“ depends  on  preferving  military  forces  in 
health  and  vigour:  difarmed  by  licknefs, 
the  mod  intrepid  warriors  become  a prey  to 
the  mofl:  pufillanimous  adverfary ; the 
wealthied  nations  to  thofe  of  the  fewed  re- 
sources, and  the  ftronger  to  the  weaker: 
power.  Fleets  and  armies  moulder  away1 
by  difeafe  : new  levies  do  not  fupply  the 
place  of  veterans  trained  to  arms,  and  inured 
to  martial  atchievements. 

i ' / 
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Yet  this  fundamental  branch  of  the  art' 
of  war  hath  not  been  cultivated  : phyfi- 
cians  only,  it  hath  been  fuppofed,  can  bed. 
]udge  of  it ; the  mod  unfuccefsful  hath 
been  confulted.  The  fimple  mathematics 
of  {hop  arithmetic,  as  it  is  happily  expreded 
by  a celebrated  political  writer,  might  have' 

corrected  thefe  ill-founded  opinions,  Statef- 

men 
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:men  might  have  judged  without  profef- 
[ fional  Ikill,  and  afcertained  the  truth  by 
I numerical  calculation. 


Suppose  the  medical  department  of  a 
e regiment  is  placed  on  the  liberal  plan  we 
} have  proved  to  be  neceftary,  the  phyfician, 

| or  furgeon,  that  has  the  appointment, 
I Oiould,  on  his  part,  enter  into  obligations, 
[which  the  military  laws  Ihould  take  care 
i were  performed,  and  this  under  the  penalty 
of  fevere  punishment. 

i 

This  leads  me  to  mention  a medical 
journal.  It  Ihould  be  conlidered  as  a ne- 
ceftary part  of  his  duty,  to  keep  a regular 
•.journal  of  every  fick  man’s  cafe  that  enters 

I his  lift,  whofe  complaints  are  deemed  of 
the  leaft  ferious  nature;  with  a hiftory  of 
I the  fymptoms,  and  the  prefcriptions  ufed. 

k 

A copy  of  this  might  be  given  to  the  Co- 
> lonel  at  ftated  regular  periods,  and  by  him, 

I if 

* Vid.  Introd.  to  Dif,  of  the  Arrny  in  the  late  war; 
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if  he  thought  proper,  tranfmitted  to  the 
Phyfician  and  Surgeon-general  for  their 
infpedtion,  particularly  fuch  cafes  as  ter- 
minated fatally,  in  order  that  they  might 
judge,  as  far  as  the  cafe  ftated  allowed 
them,  whether  the  Dodtor  had  dilcharged 
his  duty  faithfully  or  otherwife : the  me- 
dical and  furgical  cafes  being  tranfcribed 
into  feparate  books,  fhould  each  be  fent  to 
the  refpedtive  infpedtors ; ' the  medical  to 
the  Phyfician,  the  furgical  to  the  Surgeon. 
The  examination  of  thefewill,  no  doubt,  be 
fome  additional  trouble  to  the  Phyfician 
and  Surgeon-general ; but  we  fuppofe  their 
falaries  are  fufficient  to  recompenfe  them. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  ready  | 
compliance  with  any  fcheme  that  has  for: 
its  objedt  the  profperity  of  the  fervice,  and 
the  health  of  fo  numerous  a body  of  his 
Majefty’s  fervants.  This  would  be  fome-  ! 
what  fimilar  to  the  log-book  of  a fhip,  by. 
which  the  Commander’s  condudt  is  check- 
ed under  any  fufpicions  of  mifbehaviour. 

It  would  certainly  be  a powerful  refiraint 

on 
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on  inattention  and  indolence  ; and  perhaps 
would  be  as  great  a means  of  retraining 
unqualified  perfons  from  regimental  prac- 
tice, as  any  yet  ufed.  They  would  be  now 
careful  to  avoid  falling  under  the  difgrace* 
and  cenfure  of  men  of  profeflional  abilities 
placed  above  them. 

In  carrying  on  this  regifier,  the  fame 
plan  (hould  be  purfued  as  is  adopted  in  other 
Hofpitals.  Fir  ft,  the  fymptoms  defcribed ; 
then  the  daily  prefcriptions  mentioned  ; and 
laftly,  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  with  the  changes  the  patient 
daily  undergoes,  whether  for  better  or 
worfe,  taking  care  to  feparate  the  diitur- 
bances  created  by  the  medicines  them- 
felves*,  which  are  exhibited,  from  fuch 

* £c  It  Teems  certain,  that  medicines  which  do  not 
produce  Tome  good  effect,  are,  it  they  are  of  any  ac- 
*'  dvity,  conftantly  more  or  lefs  pernicious  We 
“ therefore  learn  how  to  eftimate  the  effects  of 
remedies,  if  we  wifh  to  avoid  an  erroneous  applica- 
tion of  them,  and  to  diftinguifh  what  fhare  they 
“ may  have  in  the  effential or  accidental  fymptoms  of  a 
’c  difeafe.”  Vid.  Zimmerm.  on  Experience  in  Phyftc. 

^0L*  fymptoms 
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fymptoms  as  truly  arife  from  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  (for  a careful  diftindion  fhould 
be  made  here  in  giving  an  accurate  hiftory 
of  what  is  going  forward),  and  this  conti- 
nued till  the  cafe  either  ends  fatally  or  fa- 
vourably. The  experience  reaped  from 
luch  ftri 6t  obfervations,  would  add  to  the 
Hock  of  the  Surgeon’s  knowledge,  while  a 
defire  for  honeft  reputation  would  quicken 
his  diligence  5 and  this,  perhaps,  equally  as 
much  as  if  his  fupport  and  continuance  in  the 
appointment  depended  folely  on  his  fuccefs. 

1 

If  fome  plan  of  this  nature  be  not  en- 
tered into  among  regimental  Surgeons 
themfelves,  for  their  own  improvement,  or 
by  an  order  from  fuperiors  in  the  fervice, 
they  may  go  on  in  the  fame  thoughtlefs 
routine,  tread  in  the  fame  beaten  trad  of 
bleeding,  bliftering,  vomiting,  and  purging 
indifcriminately  from  habit,  more  than 
reafon,  as  we  have  fometimes  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  without  the  trouble  of  re- 
fledion,  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  good  or 
harm,  or  may  be  proper  or  mifchievous. 
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To  perfons  of  this  though tlefs  turn,  no 
time  is  fo  tirefome  as  that  fpent  in  an  exa- 
mination of  the  lick  lift ; the  patients 
names  are  called  over,  fome  infignificant 
advice  given  ; perhaps  ordering  the  patients 
to  procure  fomething,  which  the  Surgeon 
ought  not  only  to  conlider  they  cannot 
afford  from  the  fmall  pittance  of  their  fub- 

. i i ' * 

fiftence,  but  which,  if  its  application  be 
neceflary,  he  ought  to  furnilh  them  with  ; 
then  return  to  his  amufements,  whether 
walking,  fowling,  fifhing,  hunting,  or  the 
like,  till  the  hour  of  dinner  approaches; 
while  this  and  the  jovial  glafs  engages,  per- 
haps, the  greater  part  of  the  evening; 
morning  comes,  and  the  fame  fcene  is 
again  adted  ; while  the  patients  are  but  too 
often  left  to  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  the  operations  of  nature  for  a 
cure. 

What  I mean  they  Ihould  furnilh,  if 
it  be  neceftary  to  prefcribe  them,  are, 
milk,  vinegar,  bread  for  poultices,  oat- 
meal. 
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meal,  and  oil.  Tbele  articles  are  often 
ufed  in  the  regimental  pradtice,  and  often 
with  the  greateft  propriety  ; yet  feldom  have 
I pbferved  it  to  be  at  the  Surgeon’s  expence. 

If  a foldier,  by  fome  accident,  meets  with 
a bruife  or  fpram  on  any  part  of  his  body, 
he  is  probably  fent  away,  with  an  advice 
to  bathe  it  with  vinegar.  This  treatment 
may  be  extremely  proper ; but  as  it  may 
happen  that  none  is  given  him,  and  he  can- 
not afford  to  buy  it,  the  advice  is  as  fel- 
dom put  in  practice  $ thus  the  cure  is  fre- 
quently left  to  nature. 

Bread  and  milk  poultices  are  as  often 
applied,  with  advantage,  to  various  com-  ■ 
plaints.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  patients  i 
in  fome  regiments  are  obliged  to  furmfh 
both  bread  and  milk.  I have  known  this 
become  a very  heavy  and  oppreffive  tax  on  ! 
the  foldier,  in  cafes  where  their  applica- 
tion was  neceffary  for  any  length  of  time; 
it  may  be  two  months  and  upwards.  I have  j 

known  them  coft  him  no  lefs  than  three 

half-  ’ 
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halfpence  a- day  during  the  time  they  were 
ufed  ; and  his  remaining  fubfiftence  did  not 
greatly  exceed  as  much  more  : at  the  ut- 
moft,  the  remainder  left  was  only  about 
twopence  halfpenny.  For  when  a patient 
is  fent  to  the  regimental  hofpital,  half  a 
crown  a week  is  generally  his  allowance 
while  he  continues  in  it.  This  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  hofpital  ferjeant,  and  ex- 
pended in  the  mefs,  or  as  the  Surgeon 
points  out. 

The  men  juflly  complain  of  this  heavy 
tax ; and  it  is  for  their  fakes  alone  I men- 
tion it  hern,  in  hopes,  if  thefe  pages  fall  in  - 
to the  hands  of  any  who  hill  purfue  the 
fame  cuftom,  they  may  reform  this  abufe, 
and  a£t  differently.  They  muff:  know,  that 
the  privates  pay  for  their  medicines  inde- 
pendent of  this,  which  the  Surgeon  of  the 
refpe&ive  regiments  receives  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  furnifhing  medicines,  and  things 
that  may  be  comprehended  under  this 
head : for  though  they  urge,  that  bread  and 

• milk 
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milk  forms  no  part  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica ; in  a foldier’s  cafe,  I would  infift  that 
it  does,  and  that  not  only  thefe,  but  every- 
thing befides  ordered  by  the  way  of  cure, 
ihould  be  held  in  this  light,  and  procured 
from  the  medicine  fund  : and  here  let  me 
take  notice  of  another  auxiliary  cf  the  fame 
nature,  flannels  for  wrapping  round  limbs, 
fhoulders,  arms,  &c.  affedted  with  rheuma- 
tic pains  : Thefe,  like  the  others,  are  often 

• MM 

prefcribed,  and  often  with  as  much  pro- 
priety. But  can  a foldier  afford  to  buy  a 
yard,  or  half  a yard  of  flannel,  when  he 
needs  it  for  fuch  complaints?  A dozen  or 
more  of  proper  fizes,  fhould  be  kept  in  the 
holpital,  and  lent  to  them  occafionally ; the 
medicine  money  can  afford  all,  and  ought 
to  afford  them. 

What  I have  faid  on  this  head  will  ap- 
ply to  oat-meal:  this  is  ufed  likewife  in 
cafes  of  various  kinds  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tice mixed  with  fome  other  medicines,  and 

1 •'  /;  1 • ' ' 

with  much  fuccefs,  in  fwellings  of  different 

, kinds; 
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kinds  ; it  is  ufed  as  a proper  vehicle  for  ap- 
plying lead  either  in  form  of  Sach:  Saturn: 
difolved  in  water;  or  in  that  preparation 
known  by  the  name  of  Goulard’s  Vegeto- 
Mineral  Water.  When  Beer  is  ordered  in 
poultice,  the  fame  will  apply  to  it.  Some 
Surgeons  apply  oat-meal,  and  ftale  beer 
* to  ill  conditioned  fores;  and  they  fay  with 
good  effedts:  when  this  is  the  cafe  the  Sur- 
geon, not  the  patient,  ought  to  bear  the 
expence;  he  is  paid  for  all;  therefore  he 
ought  to  afford  every  thing  he  finds  it  ex- 
pedient to  prefcribe,  that  part  of  regimen 
comprehending  diet  and  culinary  articles 
excepted. 

Where  fuch  exactions  are  made,  I mean 
when  every  thing  proper,  fuch  as  is  now 
mentioned,  are  with-held  from  the  foldier, 
when  the  medicine  money  can  afford 
them,  the  military  laws  fhould  interpofe. 
And  if  Surgeons  were  compelled  to  return 
threefold,  or  fomething  of  this  fort,  to  the 
man  from  whom  they  had  made  this  exac- 
tion, with  a public  reprimand  from  the 

Commanding 
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Commanding  Officer,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  reformation ; but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  prefume  pointing  at  the  mode : I 
muft  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out 
thofe  abufes  that  feem  to  call  for  reform. 

An  orderly  officer,  it  is  ttuc,  vifits  the 
hofpital  in  camp  daily ; in  quarters,  gene- 
rally weekly ; but  I fear  it  is  too  much  a 
matter  of  form  with  many.  The  report 
he  returns  to  the  Commanding  Officer  is  as 
often  taken  from  the  Surgeon  as  from  the 
patients.  Indeed,  he  comes  rather  to  en- 
quire if  any  thing  be  wanted,  fuch  as  fire- 
wood, flraw,  &c.  than  to  hear  complaints. 
He  ought  to  vifit  the  medicine-cheft,  and 
fee  that  it  be  well  furnifhed  j but  of  this  in 
general  he  is  a very  incompetent  judge,* 
Befides,  the  Surgeon  will  feldom  complain 
that  medicines  are  wanting,  when  he  knows 
he  mufl  himfelf  procure  them  ; or,  in  other 
refpe&s,  lodge  an  information  againft  him- 
felf : But  with  thefe  remarks  I muff  leave 
this  fubjedt,  and  haften  to  another  of  no  lefs 
importance. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  PuniJJments  of  the  Soldiery , as  far  as 
the  Surgeon  is  concerned . 

The  military  laws  are  ftridl,  and  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  for  the  proper  beha- 
viour,  and  fubordination  of  the  privates  it 
fhould  be  fo.  For  this  purpofe  Court- 
Martials  are  often  conftituted  to  take  into 
confideration  the  offences  of  thofe  againft 
whom  accufations  have  been  lodged,  and 
punifhments  are  frequently  the  confequence. 

/ 

The  British  difcipline  may  be  called  fe- 
vere,  yet  it  is  in  many  refpe&s  more  lenient 
than  what  the  foldiery  of  fome  other  nations 
experience.  It  is  often  indeed  found  ne- 
celfary  to  punifh  faults  not  only  proceeding 
from  defign,  but  thofe  from  negligence.  If 
this  was  not  done,  negligenae  might  prove 
Vol.IL  E of 
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of  the  word  confequence  to  aa  army. 
Among  the  Pruflian  foldiery  this  is  carried 
to  a degree  far  beyond  any  thing  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  in  the  Britifh  fervice.  Dr. 
Moore  informs  us,  that  if  even  a foldier’s 
hat  is  blown  off  by  the  wind,  he  is  feverely 
punifhed  for  it,  although  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  winds 
for  that  purpofe.  If,  in  the  fhock  of  a 
charge,  a dragoon,  by  a dangerous  acci- 
dent, falls  from  his  horfe,  and  is  thereby 
liable:  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  thofe  that 
come  after  him,  yet  if  he  furvives  the  acci- 
dent, he  is  brought  to  the  Halbards;  “ by 
this  means,”  fays  one  of  his  Prufiian  Ma- 
jefty’s  Generals,  “ we  teach  them  the  double 
danger  of  negligence,  and  force  them  to  be 
conftantly  attentive  to  their  duty.” 

In  his  Britannic  Majefly’s  fervice  we  find 
them  however  occafionally  fevere.  Anthony 
' Gregory  of  the  tenth  regiment  of  foot,  in 
the  year  1 7 59,  was  punifhed  with  a hun- 
dred lafhes  for  fufferingthe  queue  of  his  hair 

to 
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, to  drop  off  when  on  duty;  his  hair  was 
’ ftort,  which  obliged  him  to  wear  a queue,. 

' which  perhaps  he  had  that  morning  care- 
lefsly  tied  on. 

When  court  martials  meet,  and  punifli- 
ments  are  decreed,  a difagreeable  duty  de- 
volves on  the  furgeon;  for  no  man  by  the 
military  laws,  can  be  flogged  without  his 
attendance.  It  becomes  his  bufinefs  di- 
ligently to  watch  over  the  fufferers ; for 
flaould  the  punifhment  adjudged  prove 
greater  than  it  is  his  opinion  the  delinquent 
can  bear  without  hazard  of  his  life,  he  has 
authority  to  flop  the  Drummers  (the  execu- 
tioners) at  any  period  of  it,  and  order  him 
to  be  taken  down. 

This  duty  is,  truly,  one  of  the  mod  difagree- 
able he  is  called  on  to  perform : and  one,  like- 
wife,  that  requires  no  fmal)  fliare  of  penetra- 
tion to  difcharge  confcientioufly;  for  impofi- 
tion  though  fomewhat  a juftiflable  one,  is 
nowhere  apter  to  be  pradifed  than  here. 

Where 
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Where  is  the  man  that  will  not  endea- 
vour to  avoid  punifhment,  if  he  thinks 
ilratagcm  can  accompliih  it?  with  this  view, 
the  furgeon  will  fometimes  find  the  fuf- 
ferer  fall  into  a feeming  deliquum  animi, 
before  receiving  his  firft  twenty-five  lafhes*; 
perhaps  before  he  is  much  hurt,  or  almoffc 
any  of  the  cuticle  of  his  ihoulders  lacerated; 
if  the  court  martial  has  adjudged  him  much 
punifhment,  he  fhould  not  be  taken  down 
at  this  period;  there  are  few  that  cannot, 
with  the  utmofl  fafety,bear  double,  or  treble 
this  number;  if  it  be  feigned,  which  may 
be  discovered  by  the  date  of  his  eyes,  for 
this  very  reafon  he  fhould  not  be  ordered 
down. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  indeed,  to  fee 
feigned  fainting  fits  on  thefe  occafions,  in 
order  to  excise  the  commiferation  of  the 


■fv  » At  the  end  of  every  25  ftrokes,  a frefh  Drummer  ,1 
takes  the  cats ; and  this  rotation  is  continued  till  the 
puniihment  is  finifhed. 


fpettator, 
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ipedtators,  particularly  the  commanding 
officer,  in  hopes  of  pardon;  but  we  ac-? 
knowledge  it  may  at  the  fame  time  be  real ; 
for  the  firft  few  ftrokes  in  lacerating  the 
Ikin,  give  more  pain  than  a great  number 
afterwards,  when  once  it  becomes  fo  bruifed 
and  deftroyed  in  its  texture  by  the  cats , as 
to  deaden  and  blunt  its  fenfition.  To  an 
anatomift  this,  I apprehend,  will  appear 
rational  and  evident;  he  knows  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  the  cutis  from  the  great  number  of 
nerves  that  enter  it;  nay,  even  the  cuticle 
which  many  held  as  altogether  void  of  fen- 
fation,  and  to  be  compofed  of  lamellae, 
without  nerves,  has  been  fuppofed  of  late 
by  fome  diftinguifhed  anatomifts  to  be  al- 
moft  entirely  a congeries  of  them;*  but 
this  is  a fubjed  we  (hall  not  at  prefent  enter 
into;  it  will  require  much  more  inveftiga- 
tion  than  it  has  hitherto  underwent,  to  elu- 
cidate it  fatisfadtorily. 


• Vid.  art  account  of  the  nerves  as  feen  by  Prof, 
' Monro,  in  the  Med.  Comment. 

The 
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The  trapezius,  and  head  of  the  deltoid 
jnufcles,  which  lie  moft  in  the  way  of  the 
inftrument  of  punifhment,  and  have  but 
few  nerves,  comparatively,  entering  their 
fubftance,  do  not  feel  fo  acutely  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  body.  All  parts  deeply 
covered  with  fiefh,  if  they  have  not  lefs 
fenfibility,  are  at  leaf!  lefs  liable  to  danger 
from  wounds.  This  is  fufficiently  proved 
by  the  common  method  of  punifhing  .dif- 
obedient  children.  The  pofteriors,  on  i 
which  they  generally  receive  it,  are  com- 
pofed  of  three  large  mufcules,  called  glutei, 
and  which  as  it  would  feem,  are. endowed 
with  lefs  fenfibility  from  the  finall  number 
of  nerves  that  enter  them,  than  many  other 
parts  , of  the  body,  bulk  for  bulk  confidered;  : 
it  does  not  require  the  fkill  of  an  anatomafkj 
to  point  out  this  to  the  offended  parent.  ; 
Common  fenfe,  and  experience  both  fhow 
that  little  injury  will  be  done  the  child, 
from  confiderable  punifhment  on  this  part 
of  his  body. 

Another 


- 
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Another  reafon  is,  the  part  yields  to 
;j  the  broke,  and  its  force  is  thereby  broken  3 
the  fame  degree  of  punibiment,  that  is, 

:!  ftrokes  of  equal  force,  on  the  tibia,  the 
3.  ancle,  or  other  parts  little  defended  with 
,|  flefh,  would  receive  injury  much  longer 
felt,  and  not  fo  eafily  removed;  the  hard 
10  bone  below  acting  as  a fulcrum,  would  give 
I the  broke  its  fulled;  power;  while  thevefl^ 

!fels,  nerves,  and  membranes  of  great  fen- 
; fibility  lying  between,  mufc  be  bruifed  in 
fi:  proportion. 

Ji,  - , * *'  . ‘ ' 

That  part  of  the  Deltoid  mufcle  cover- 
i ing  the  fhoulder,  is  likewife  compofed  of 

ia  large  quantity  of  mufcular  fibres.  Hence 
in  the  mob  common  method  of  punifhing 
foldiers,  it  is  not  only  prudent  but  rational 
to  teach  thole  whofe  duty  it  is  to  execute  it, 
carefully  to  avoid  the  ribs,  and  inflict  it  on 
! this  part.  The  pain  alfo  becomes  lefs  from 
the  numbnefs  that  takes  place  bv  conbant 
flagellation,  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Should  the  fufferer  really  fall  into  a 

deliquum 

. 

' 
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deliquum,  fome  of  his  punifliment  paffing 
during  fome  feconds  of  inlenfibility,  is,  I 
think,  in  his  favour,  fince  he  feels  not, 
or  at  lead;  obfcurely,  what  he  now  re- 
ceives. 

We  find  this  a wife  provifion  of  nature 
on  all  occafions,  where  pain  becomes  ex- 
cefiive,  and  irritates  the  lyftem  too  much; 
here  the  powers  of  life,  as  it  were,  are  at 
once  fufpended,  and  an  interval  of  infen- 
fibility  follows,  whereby,  like  fleep,  per- 
haps, to  the  wearied  fyftem,  it  is  in  fome 
meafure  recruited,  and  rendered  capable  of 
withftanding  the  threatening  danger.  In 
this  fenfe  a flight  deliquum  is  far  from  being 
alarming:  it  only  becomes  fo  by  its  du- 
ration; befides,  the  continuance  of  the 
fkimulus  of  flagellation  is  one  of  the  befl; 
means  of  recalling  the  patient  back  to  fen- 
fibility.  In  {lighter  cafes,  then,  of  deliquum 
the  punifhment  need  not  be  interrupted;  a 
few  more  ftripes  will  bring  the  fufferer  again 
to  himfelf,  and  prove  that  all  our  fears  of 
danger  were  groundlefs . Yet 
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Yet  cenfure  m'e  not  for  want  of  huma- 
nity when  I fay  fo  ; it  will  appear  by  and 
by,  that  my  motive  is  very  different.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deliquum  continues, 
and  he  cannot  be  roufed  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  feconds,  or  if  he  turns  cold,  I always 
look  on  it  as  attended  with  danger.  When 
I obferve  him  fweat  profufely  on  the  face, 
as  I have  fometimes  fee n,  I likewife  look 
on  his  bufferings  as  fevere;  and  here  I think 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  attend  well  to  the 
• confequences. 

Soldiers  during  their  punifhment  never 
fail  to  , call  frequently  for  drink;  and  they 
fhould  always  be  indulged  in  this  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  wifhes;  for  it  is  the  fame 
now,  as  we  find  it  in  fome  kinds  of  fevers, 
the  great  wafle  of  liquids  from  an  increafed 
aflion  of  the  heart,  and  from  irritation,  tog-e- 
ther with  the  violent  efforts  ufed  by  vocife- 
ration, as  long  as  they  are  able,  and  toffmg 
to  get  loofe,  demand  a fupply,  which  in 
Tome  meafure  refrefhes  them,  and  mitigates 
their  pain.  If  refufed  this,  which  the  wants 

Vol.  ip  P 
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of  nature  now  loudly  call  for,  they  mutt 
bear  a double  load;  the  pain  of  the  whip, 
and  the  added  uneafinefs  of  third;  indeed, 
we  fhould  look  on  the  punifhment  as  a fe- 
vere  paroxifm,  or  temporary  fever;  witn 
regard  to  the  pulfe,  I neyer  could  depend 
on  it  in  fuch  cafes;  this  will  appear  evident 
when  we  confider  the  ligatures  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, which  if  they  do  not  alter,  at  lead 
impede  free  circulation. 

If  the  deliquum  continues  beyond  the 
time  fpecified  above,  the  punifhment  fhould 
be  fufpended  a little,  and  drink  adminidered, 
which  fhould  always  be  in  readinefs,  with 
the  ufe  of  fome  other  dimuli,  fuch  as 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  face,  holding 
flrong  volatile  falts  to  the  nofe,  iubbing 
fome  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  on  the  temples, 
&c.  and  at  the  fame  time  carefully  obferv- 
ing  the  date  of  the  eyes.  In  a true  faint- 
ing, thefe  are  infenfible  to  the  dimulus  01 
light;  nor  are  they  affedted  by  threatening  ■ 
danger,  fuch  as  making  an  attempt  to  rufh 

the  finger  into  them,  and  the  like;  the 

fame 
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feme  may  be  feid  refpeding  convulfions. 
The  eyes  will  remain  motionlefs,  nor  will 
the  pupil  contrad  and  dilate  by  ffimuli  that 
were  wont  to  affed  them.  For  in  dance, 
if  the  head  be  now  turned  up  towards  the 
fun,  the  light,  though  too  great  for  a 
healthy  eye,  will  not  induce  any  contradion 
in  the  pupil.  I have,  however,  fometimes 
feen  convullions  feigned  as  well  as  faint- 
ings  : it  is  neceffary  therefore  to  be  on  our 
guard.  But  this  will,  in  general,  guide  us 
in  forming  our  opinion  of  the  degree  of  the 
delinquent’s  fufferings,  and  affiftus  in  know- 
ing when  the  cafe  is  attended  with  danger, 
or  when  little  or  none  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Should  the  offence  be  fuch  that  the 
commanding  officer  thinks  it  his  duty  for 
the  good  of  the  fervice  *,  and  the  difci- 


* The  following  anecdote  is  told  as  true,  and  will 
thow  how  beneficial  to  the  fervice,  and  fafety,  per- 
haps, of  the  army,  occafional  feverity  to  individuals 
may  prove. 

f 2 During 
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pline,  and  character  of  the  regiment,  per- 
haps fafety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
•as  well  as  for  an  example  to  deter  others 
from  the  commiffion  of  fuch  offences,  to 
have  the  whole  inflicted,  that  the  court- 

A 

martial  had  adjudged  him  to  undergo, 
whether  at  twice  or  thrice if  the  furgeon 

i 

is  of  opinion  he  can  bear  it  without  rifque 
of  danger  to  his  life,  let  him,  by  all 
means,  receive  the  whole  at  once.  I ad- 
vife  this  from  principles  of  humanity  : for 
it  will  fave  the  unhappy  man  a great  deal 
of  additional  buffering. 


J 

During  the  late  war  in  America — a grenadier  {truck 

Captain  Bofcawen  ; a court-martial  adjudged  him 

a thoufand  lathes ; which  fentence  was  To  perfe£tlyi 
difapproved  of,  that  General  Howe  ordered  it  to  be, 
torn,  and  the  man  to  be  fentback  to  England. 

In  a few  days  another  officer  was  {truck,  from  an 
idea  the  thing  would  be  palled  over.  But  maik  the 
difference — in  three  hours,  (fays  the  anecdote)  the  man 
mas  hanged — there  was  no  more  {ti iking. 


♦ 
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Let  us  fuppofe  him  taken  down  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  ladies  ; and  that  his  fentence  was  a 
thoufand;  all  which  he  mud;  receive, 
whether  at  two,  three,  or  more  times,  be- 
fore he  is  releafed  from  confinement.  This, 
abfolutely  fpeaking,  is  giving  him  far  more 
pain,  than  the  court-martial  intended,  un- 
lefs  they  had  particularly  fpecified  in  their 
minutes,  that  he  was  to  receive  them  in 
this  divided  manner.  This  we  (hall  be 
eafily  able  to  prove. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  Surgeon  orders  him 
down;  that  he  is  conveyed  either  to 
the  Guard-houfe  or  Hofpital;  is  daily 
drefied  till  the  wounds  are  healed,  and  a 
new  cuticle  formed,  which  may  be  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks.  He  is  now  become 
able  to  wear  his  clothes;  yet,  perhaps, 
fcarcely  able  to  fuffer  the  weight  and 
fridtion  of  his  crofs-belts,  or  the  pref- 
fure  of  his  hammerfack ; the  parts  are  as 
yet  red  and  tender,  notwithstanding,  he  is 
ordered  a fecond  time  to  the  halbards ; and 
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at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hundred  more, 
is  a fecond  time  taken  down,  cured  as  be- 
fore; a third  time  brought  there,  and  fo 
on,  till  the  whole  punifhmentbe  inflicSted. 

Those  who  confider  the  nature  of  the 
human  body,  will  readily  allow,  that  the 
fecond  part  of  his  punifhment,  muff  cofl 
him  at  lead,  double  the  pain  of  the  firff. 
To  illuflrate  this  to  fuch  as  are  lefs  ac- 
epainted  with  medical  fubjedts,  we  defire 
them  only  to  reflect  on  the  pain  they  felt  from 
a cut  finger,  or  leg,  after  the  wound  is 
newly  cicatrifed,  and  the  drefhngs  are  laid 
afide.  They  will  agree  with  me,  that  they 
felt  a tenfold  lenfibility  in  the  part  to  what 
it  ufed  to  pofTefs.  The  very  air  affedts  it; 
•and  a fmall  injury  at  this  time,  before  the 
cuticle  thickens,  and  the  part  ffrengthens, 
fuch  as  a trifling  blow,  which  on  other  oc- 
cafions  would  not  give  uneafinefs,  gives 
now  exquifite  pain.  Even  more  blood  vef- 
fels,  as  well  as  nerves,  feem  now  to  be 
formed  in  the  part  than  it  was  endowed  with 
before,  which  age  will  obliterate  as  the 

cuticle 
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cuticle  condenfes.  We  obferve  this  take 
place  in  the  infant  Gate.  Youth  poddies 
many  blood  veflels,  as  well  as  nerves,  which 
in  riper  years  collapfe  and  difappear.  This 
is  evident  from  the  florid  countenance  of 
youth,  compared  with  the  wrinkles  and 
pallid  appearance  of  age. 

Some  will  probably  explain  this  from  the 

ballance  falling  on  the  venous  fyftem.  Ana- 

» 

tomical  injections,  however,  demonftrate 
innumerable  veflels  in  the  infant,  that  can- 
not be  fhewn  at  a late  period  of  life.  As 
nerves  are  always  found  to  accompany,  arte- 
ries, the  better  to  communicate  that  reci- 
procal aCtion  which  they  exert  on  each 
other,  and  by  which  their  functions  are 
more  completely  performed,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  many  of  thefe  are  oblite- 
rated alfo,  as  being  no  longer  neceffary. 
This  at  leaf;  we  are  certain  of,  that  are  is 
very  far  from  being  fo  mobile  as  youth. 
The  blunted  pafiions,  the  ftifFened  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  hardnefs  of  each 

fibre 
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fibre  ■,  nay,  a thoufand  things  unite  to 
confirm  it. 

Can  a young  animal  of  any  fpecies  bear 
the  fame  fatigue,  pain,  or  cold,  as  one  that 
is  arrived  to  maturity  ? We  fee  children 
fuffer  confiderably  in  a degree  of  cold  from 
which  a grown  perfon  would  feel  no  in- 
convenience. In  like  manner  we  obferve 
them  fuffer  greatly  from  a chaftifement, 
inflidled  for  fome  fault,  which  would 
fcarcely  be  felt,  much  lefs  complained  of 
by  an  adult.  It  is  exactly  the  fame  with 
the  foldier  carried  a fecond  time  to  the  hal- 
bards before  his  late  wounds  have  been 
properly  united,  or  the  new  cuticle  pro- 
perly condenfed  by  age.  This  part  is  juft 
in  the  ftate  of  a child’s  body ; i.  e.  it  is 
endowed  with  far  greater  fenfibility  from 
its  recent  growth,  than  it  will  be  fome 
months  afterwards : it  is  no  wonder  then 
if  he  now  fuffers  in  proportion. 


We 
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We  know,  that  if  a part  of  the  body  iri 
health  be  covered  fome  time,  it  becomes 
more  delicate  and  fenfible : for  instance, 
the  hands.  Suppofe  on  one  hand  a glove 
be  daily  and  nightly  worn  for  only  a few 
months*  and  the  other  allowed  to  remain 
bare  ; take  off  the  glove*  and  expofe  the  hand 
to  the  air*  it  will  feel  the  cold  much  more 
leverelv  than  the  other  that  remained  un- 
covered. It  is  the  fame,  then,  in  the  cafe  * 
above.  The  parts  punifhed  have  been  long 
defended  by  double  coverings,  and  foften- 
ing  and  lubricating  dreffings  to  favour  the 
re-union  j all  this  mull:  furely  add  to  its  fen- 
hbility;  but  it  feems  obvious,  and  needs  no 
farther  illuftration. 

<•  s 

Yet  as  this  train  of  reafoning  may  be 
refufed  by  fome,  however  clear  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  fhall  prove  the  fadt,  that  more 
veffels  do  exift  in  parts  newly  cicatrized, 
than  in  others  where  no  injury  has  been 
lately  received.  Dr.  IVIonro  has  made  ex- 
periments with  this  very  view,  one  of 
Von.  TI.  G which 
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which  was  oh  a pig,  the  part  was  cut  out 
after  it  healed,  and  inje&ed ; an  account  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  his  obferva- 
tions  bn  the  nervous  fyftem.  After  rela- 
ting the  experiment,  the  learned  author 
concludes,  *'  I will  now  add,  that  in  calli, 

«<  cicatrices,  or  acretions,  there  are  nuiti- 
“ berlefs  new  formed  vefiels,  filled  in  the 
<•  living  animal  with  red  blood,  and  which 
“ can  readily  be  injedled 

Nbw  it  muft  appear  from  all  this,  that 
if  the  delinquent  be  taken  down,  cured  of 
his  wounds,  and  immediately  after  tied  up 
again,  he  fuffers  a punifhment  equal  to  the 
whole  each  time,  fhould  he  be  tied  up 
ever  fo  often.  Surely  this  is  what  the 
court-martial  never  intended ; and  is  a 
cruelty  the  Surgeon  ought  to  point  out,  and 
endeavour  to  guard  againft,  by  explaining 
the  reafon,  if  the  officers  be  unacquainted 

with  it. 


Vid.  obf,  on  nerv.  fyftem,  p.  86. 
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The  danger  of  recovery  after  a thousand 
lafhesis,  I own,  vaftly  greater  that)  tliat  from 
two  or  three  hundred ; but  I am  ftill  of 
opinion,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
fum  of  the  abl'olute  pain,  if  given  at  once. 

Hall,  was  fentenced  to  receive  five 
hundred  ladies  for  houfe-breaking.  He 
<r0t  four  hundred  of  them  before  he 

O 

was  taken  down  ; and  in  the  fpace  of 
fix  weeks  was  judged  able  to  fuftain 
the  remainder  of  his  punifhment,  as  his 
back  was  entirely  fkinned  over.  The 
firff  twenty-five  of  this  fecond  part  tore  the 
young  flefh  more  than  the  former  four  hun- 
dred, the  blood  pouring  at  the  fame  time 
in  ftreams,  as  if  a number  of  veins  had  been 
opened  ; by  the  time  he  got  feventy-five, 
his  back  was  ten  times  more  cut  by  the 
Cats  than  with  his  former  four  hundred,  fo 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  remit  the  re- 
maining twenty-five,  and  take  him  down. 

For  fome  nights  afterwards  he  com- 
plained grievoufly,  and  declared  that  his 

G 2 former 
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former  pain  was  trifling  to  what  he  furfered 
now.  Other  examples  might  be  added; 
but  to  multiply  fuch  is  difagreeable.  This 
cafe,  however,  was  fo  evident,  that  all  the 
officers  prefent  at  this  part  of  the  puniffi- 
ment  remarked  it,  while  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  a man  of  great  humanity,  whif- 
pered  in  my  ear,  to  order  him  down  at  the 
above  number.  In  this  inftance,  the  co- 
pious flow  of  blood  ifluing  forth  at  every 
laffi,  evidently  proved  an  encreafe  of  blood 
veifels  in  the  new  cicatrized  parts. 

When  the  Surgeon  finds  it  incumbent 
on  himfelf  to  take  a man  down,  becaufe  it 
is  his  opinion  he  is  in  danger,  he  ought  as 
carefully  to  reprefent  the  feverity  of  a fe- 
cond  or  third  puniffiment,  and  endeavour, 
if  poffible,  for  the  man’s  releafe.  This  he 
may  do  privately,  without  its  being  known 
to  the  delinquent  from  what  fource  his  par- 
don comes ; for  it  is  better  that  mercy 

* 

fhould  feem  to  proceed  always  from  the 
commanding  officer,  whole  duty  it  is  to 

keep 
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keep  the  privates  in  due  fubjedtion,  and 
from  villainous  adtions,  than  from  any 
other.  This  clemency  may  have  a proper 
effedt  on  fome,  and  from  a fenfe  of  grati- 
tude make  them  behave  well,  while  it  will, 
at  the  fame  time,  gain  him  a good  name  in 
the  regiment.  Yet,  we  confefs,  the  evil- 
difpofed  may  take  advantage  of  fuch  mild 
treatment,  and  commit  bad  adtions  through 
hopes  of  experiencing  fimilar  mercy  *. 

From  the  reafon  adduced  in  fupport  of 
my  opinion,  that  a foldier  Should  not  be 
taken  down  till  all  his  punifhment  be 
given,  except  when  the  cafe  is  urgent,  or 
when  he  has  reafon  to  hope  the  delinquent 
will  be  forgiven  what  remains,  which  will 
be  'known  from  his  general  charadter,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crime  ; none,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  will  accufe  me  of  inhumanity. 


* An  inftance  of  which  we  have  already  related  in 
the  anecdote  relative  to  General  Howe  and  the 
grenadier. 

My 
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My  advice  is  furely  calculated  to  obviate, 
as  much  as  poffible,  both  inhumanity  and 
cruelty.  For  though  the  populace,  who 
are  often  prefent  at  punishments,  and  as 
often,  on  thefe  occafions,  troublefome,  may 
tiot  fee  this,  nor  comprehend  the  reafon, 
yet  he  that  reflects  muft  acknowledge  its 
truth,  and  its  Salutary  tendency. 

Another  thing  which  the  Surgeon 
Should  keep  in  view,  in  performing  this 
difagreeable  duty,  is,  the  form  of  the  Suf- 
ferer’s body  i the  make  of  his  fibre,  and 
Strength  of  his  conflitution.  This  is  a 
very  material  thing,  and  without  Such  at- 
tention, he  may  be  guilty  of  great  errors, 
I need  not  tell  him  how  much  this  varies 
in  individuals ; nay,  fo  much,  that  per- 
haps, no  two  on  earth  are  in  this  refpedt 
exactly  Similar. 

Some  are  of  a more  robuft,  Some  of  a 
more  delicate  make ; Some  from  this  en- 
dowed with  great  fenfibility,  others  again, 

far 
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far  lefs  fenfible;  he  mufl  never  let  this  es- 
cape his  penetration.  Experience  in  making 
obfervations,  and  comparing  the  difference 
of  the  form  of  body  in  different  men,  will 
::  enable  him  to  judge  in  this  neceffary  part. 
Men  of  red  or  fair  hair,  with  ruddy  complex* 

I ions,  and  of  a fmall,  or  tall  and  genteel  fhape, 
or  that  are  plethoric;  men  of  a fcrophulous 
habit,  or  fuch  as  have  a tendency  to  difeafes 
in  the  cheif,  or  are  conftitutionally  weak; 
will  be  more  affected  by  a given  number  of 
lathes,  than  a man  of  a hard  denle  fibre, 
with  three  times  the  number. 

• / 

The  way  of  life,  i.  e.  the  trade  they  have 
been  bred  to,  unlefs  they  have  long  left  it 
i off,  may  add  to  this.  Taylors,  for  in  fiance, 
i who  are  much  confined  within  doors  at 
their  employment  in  the  army,  are  more 
delicate  and  tender  than  thofe  who  are  al- 
> ways  in  the  open  air. 


Edwards,  in  the  end  of  iy8i,  was 
fentenced  to  receive  fifty  lathes ; he  had 


got 
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got  drunk,  and  otherwife  mifbehaved.  In 
the  army  this  number  is  accounted  next  to 
nothing.  So  much,  however,  did  this 
lmall  punifhment  affed  him,  that  rjotwith- 
{landing  every  degree  of  attention  to  his 
cure,  it  was  upwards  of  three  months  be- 
fore he  could  bear  his  crofs-belts,  or  even 
move  his  arms  to  work.  Perhaps  50  more 
would  have  rendered  his  life  in  mod;  emi- 
nent danger  j he  was  of  a thin,  tall,  genteel 
ihape;  his  hair  black,  but  foft,  woolly,  and  1 
thin  on  his  head,  with  a fkin  remarkably  [ 
white  and  fmooth;  he  was  a taylor. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  of  a dark,  or 

brown  complexion,  of  black  hard  hair,  or 

hair  of  a reddifh  brown,  and  curled,  are  \ 

generally  of  a robuft  conflitution.  I mean 

here,  perfons  of  adult  age 3 tho’  we  can 

obferve  the  fame  difference  almoft  in  infancy 

by  comparing  fimilar  ages,  but  not  fo  fully 

marked.  Men  who  have  much  hair  on 

their  bodies,  are  flronger  than  thofe  who 

have  little  or  none.  In  a word,  thofe  of, 

or 
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or  tending  to  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, are  always  ftronger  and  abler  to  bear 
punifhment  than  the  fanguine,  or  choleric; 
as  alfo  men  of  large  bones,  and  their  fnuf- 
cular  parts  equally  furnifhed.  I fhould  be 
afraid  to  punifh  a perfon  of  a leucophleg- 
matic  habit,  fo  much  as  the  melancholic. 
Though  the  fhades  of  temperament  gradu- 
ally Hide  into  each  other,  yet  enough  may 
be  obferved  to  aflilf  us  in  forming  our  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  fum  of  punifh- 
ment  men  in  the  army  can  fuftain  with* 
out  danger. 

/ 

-Burch,  a grenadier,  received  three  hun- 
dred laflies  for  defertion,  in  Auguft,  1782. 
He  bore  this  punifhment  without  the  fmalleft 
groan,  or  ever  moving  from  the  moment 
he  was  tied  Up  till  he  was  taken  down*; 


* Some,  however,  do  not  complain,  thro’ what  may, 
perhaps,  be  called  fomething  like  fortitude.— In  a pub- 
lic paper  I lately  found  the  following  anecdote ; whe- 
ther it  will  apply  here,  I cannot  tell.  « It  is  not  long 
VoL.  II,  fr 
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nor  was  he  fo  much  cut  as  I have  feen 
others  with  much  lefs ; for  inftance,  in  the 
laft  example.  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  five  feet  ten  inches  and  an  half  high, 
with  a proportionable  thieknefs ; not  cor- 
pulent, but  had  large  bones,  and  of  an  ath- 
letic make ; his  fkin  of  a hard  firm  tex- 
ture ; and  on  the  whole,  what  may  be  pro- 
perly called,  a robuft  man.  He  had  alfo 
been  in  the  army  eleven  years,  part  of 
which  he  ferved  in  the  Weft  Indies^ 


frnce,  “ fays  this  account,”  in  France,  a foldier  re- 
ceived two  hundred  lafhes  without  flinching ; the  of- 


ficer, therefore,  ordered  the  fufilier  to  Hop,  and  ftab- 


bed  him  with  his  fword—the  foldier  dropped,  and  in 
the  moment  of  dying,  faid— = — cc  thank  God. 

Lately,  in  England,  not  far  fr6m  the  Metropolis, 
fays  the  fame  account,  a foldier  received  four  hundred 
lafhes,  he  too,  fcorned  to  flinch  for  fome  time,  till  by 
a moll  dreadful  repetition  of  ftripes,  he  groaned,  and 


dyed. -What  a pity  there  fhould  be  (if  there  really 

js)  a neceflity  for  fuc.h  horrid  punifhment  ! 


Serjeant, 
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Serjeant,  a grenadier,  in  the  lattei  end 
5 0f  the  following  Odtober,  received  two 
hundred  lafhes  for  theft,  yet  he  was  not  as 
much  as  cut  by  this  punifhment.  He  was 
[ tall,  appeared  even  lean,  fibres  hard,  and  fkin 
: brown.  His  back  was  only  blackened,  and 
d the  veil'd s beneath  the  flcin  a little  lacerated, 
as  appeared  from  this  colour,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  extravafated  blood ; but  the 
thicknefs  and  denfity  of  the  cuticle  pre- 
vented it  from  being  cut  •,  yet  ■ the  laihes 
were  given  with  as  much  force  as  the  drum- 
mers, who  were  ftrong  men,  could  apply. 
The  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  on  my  men- 
tioning how  little  effedt  the  punifhment  had 
on  the  man,  declared  to  me,  that  though 
he  had  ferved  moft  of  his  life  in  the  ar- 
my, he  never  faw  lafhes,  as  he  phrafed  it, 
better  laid  on.  This  man  was  of  a flrong 
fibre,  dark  black  hair,  hard  and  crifped ; 
fix  feet  an  inch  and  a half  high,  and 
twenty  feven  years  of  age,  had  been 
feven  years  in  the  army.  I mention  the 
length  of  fervice,  becaufe  when  inured  to 
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the  life  of  a foldier,  they  bear  its  vicif- 
fitudes  much  better;  and  punishments  I 
term  one  of  them. 

Sheppard,  received  five  hundred  lafhes 
for  houfe-breaking,  and  was  entirely  well 
in  three  weeks.  Hall,  who  was  his  com- 
panion in  this  adtion,  and  fuffered  at  the 
fame  time,  was  fix  weeks  before  he  reco- 
vered from  his  four  hundred,  and  his  feventy 
five  given  afterwards,  made  him  an  objedt 
of  great  diftrefs.  The  difference  of  thefe 
jtwo  in  conftitution  was  remarkable,  and 
eafily  difcerned,  even  by  thofe  of  no  me- 
dical judgment.  Had  Sheppard  received 
one  thoufand,  his  punifhment  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  the  others  at  four  hun- 
dred ; he  was  fit  for  duty*  we  find,  after 
his  five  hundred,  in  half  the  time. 

. 

Henley,  for  defertion,  received  only 

two  hundred,  but  this  was  more  to  him 
> • 

than  fifteen  hundred  would  have  been  to 
this  man.  The  head  of  the  deltoid,  the 

longifiimus 
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longifiimus  dorfi,  the  trapezius,  and  other 
mufcles  in  the  way  of  the  cats  were  greatly 
injured.  When  the  wounds  were  cleaned, 
and  the  Skin  and  bruifed  parts  had  Suppurated 
off,  the  fpine  below  the  trapezius,  and  part 
of  the  fcapula  were  laid  bare.  I never  had 
feen  fo  much  of  the  mufcular  parts  de- 
stroyed, in  any  cafe  from  punishment,  be- 
fore. His  Stature  was  fmall,  about  five 
feet  two  inches 3 his  Shape  proportionately 
delicate  and  Slender  3 his  bones  very  fmall  3 
his  body  lean  3 his  hair  a fair  brown,  thinly 
covering  his  head,  foft,  lank,  and  with- 
out the  lmalleft  curl.  He  was  twenty- 
inree  years  of  age,  and  had  only  been  three 
months  in  the  fervice. 

A few  days  after  he  received  his  pu- 
nishment, he  was  feized  with  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  throat,  which  Soon  went  off, 
but  was  fucceeded  by  lofs  ot  motion  in 
the  lower  extremities,  which  was  upwards 
of  a fortnight  before  it  could  be  removed. 
A large  abfcefs  formed  below  his  left 

Shoulder 
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ihoulder,  and  considerably  lower  than 
where  the  cats  had  cut  him;  viz.  about 
the  fixth  rib,  and  towards  their  infertion 

into  the  fpine. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  after  his  punilh-* 
ment,  I opened  it,  from  which  iflued  more 
than  two  pounds  of  pus,  mixed  with 
blood ; before  it  was  opened,  its  bulk  was 
as  large  as  the  crown  of  a hat.  I attributed 
the  want  of  motion  in  his  limbs  to  the  in- 
flammation of  the  abfcefs,  and  I may  like- 
wife  place  his  recovery  to  the  removal  of 
the  pus.  Had  it  made  its  way  through  the 
intercoftals,  and  thence  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax;  or  had  the  ‘inflammation 
reached  the  lungs,  the  cafe  might  have 
ended  in  a heftic  fever,  and  death.  It  was 
upwards  of  feven  months  before  he  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  do  his  duty. 

This  cafe  alone,  is  fufflcient  to  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  paying  due  attention  to  the 

ftrength  and  conftitution  in  foldiers  pu- 
* nifhments. 
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nifhments.  To  contend  that  all  can  bear 
five  hundred,  or  a thoufand  ftripes,  becaufe 
c fome  are  found  to  fuftain  them  without 
u much  danger,  would  be  as  abfurd,  as  to 
'j  contend,  that  becaufe  one  man  has  efcaped 
3 death  in  the  .midft  of  an  engagement,  all  will 
:>  do  the  fame. 


During  the  time  of  punishment,  we 
jc  fometimes  obferve  the  back  tumify  con- 
3 fiderably  ; in  the  more  delicate,  it  puffs  up 
under  the  cats,  in  a very  Short  time,  and 
to  a great  degree.  I have  frequently  noted 
this,  and  it  is  one  of  my  characteristic 
marks  of  a tender  habit ; it  is  a lure  Sign  of 
a laxity  of  fibre.  This  fhould  not  be  over- 
; looked  in  the  quantum  of  the  punishment, 

| even  fhould  fome  of  thofe  marks,  already 
I mentioned,  be  abfent,  or  at  leaf!  doubt- 
ful. 1 he  robuft  feldom  fwell,  with  a 
moderate  punifhment.  In  fuch  delicate 
habits,  inflammations,  and  large  fuppura- 
tions  enfue. 


Jones, 
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Jones,  a grenadier,  was  puniffied  in 
December  1782:  The  tumefaction  took 

place  to  a high  degree,  and  it  was  with  no 
fmall  difficulty  it  could  be  difcuffed.  Dale, 
who  was  puniffied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  month,  was,  in  this  refpeCt,  Hill 
worfe.  For  upwards  of  a fortnight  he  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs. 

In  difcuffing  thefe  inflammations,  when 
it  is  practicable,  I have  fucceeded  bell:  by  the 
liniment : faponac.  The  inflammation  ge- 
nerally takes  place  below  the  lacerations; 
fometimes  as  low  down  as  the  lafl:  vertebrae 
of  the  back;  and  in  one  cafe  the  gluteus 
was  flightly  affeCted.  It  is  poduced  by  the 
great  quantity  of  extravafated  blood,  which 
falls  from  the  wounds  above,  and  from  the 
great  degree  of  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
bouring veflels,  communicated  by  the  in- 
jury which  the  contiguous  parts  fuflain. 

When  this  tumefaCticn,  during  puniffi- 
ment,  is  obferved  to  take  place  to  any  great 
degree,  the  foldier  ffiould  be  taken  down; 

o 7 
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I 

it  portends  danger  in  proceeding  farther. 
Such  was  the  cafe  with  this  unfortunate 
man.  I had  never  obferved  the  tumefac- 
tion fo  great  with  the  fame  number  of 
ftripes.  He  was  of  low  ftature 3 Ikin 
white  and  foft  3 indeed  he  had  very  nearly 
fallen  a martyr  to  the  punilhment.  An 
abfcefs,  fuch  as  already  defcribed,  formed 
in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  extravafated  blood,  between 
the  mufcles,  and  dorfal  vertebrae,  after  it 
was  opened,  and  almoft  cured,  a fecond, 
dill  lower  down  took  place,  viz.  about  the 
laft  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  3 thefe  produced 
a fevere  fever  of  feveral  weeks  duration, 
and  the  copious  difcharge,  which  conti- 
nued long,  reduced  him  to  a mere  ike- 
leton. 

U‘r  • . • 4 i ; ; I 1 

We  mud  not  omit  giving  fome  hints 
here  relative  to  tying  the  delinquent  to  the 
halbards.  This  is  generally  performed  by 
the  Drum-major,  and  the  Punilhers,  over 
whom  he  prelides.  But  I am  of  opinion 
Vol.II.  I - the 
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the  Surgeon  fliould  infpeCt  the  whole.  He 
fhould  fee  that  the  arms,  which  are  gene- 
rally ftretched  above  the  head,  and  tied 
about  the  wrirts  to  the  halbards,  be  neither 
too  tight  bound,  nor  over  ftretched.  The 
fame  fhould  be  obferved  of  the  cords  that 
fatten  his  thighs.  I have  feen  inconve- 
niences arife  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
article,  where  the  hands  above  the  liga- 
tures, from  the  ftoppage  of  circulation,  have 
turnedjblack,  and  remained  numb,  and  cold, 
for  upwards  of  a week  afterwards  $ this  ac- 
cident will  follow,  when  a man  is  injudi- 
cioufly  bound,  fo  that  he  hangs,  as  it  were, 
by  the  harids.  The  thighs  ought  to  be  con- 
fiderably  tighter  bound  than  the  hands, 
becaufe  it  more  effectually  prevents  fwing- 
ing,  which  is  always  prejudicial,  and  ren- 
ders the  punifliment  both  more  fevere,  and 
attended  with  greater  hazard. 

But  if  the  cords  be  too  loofe,  it  is  as 
bad  for  room  is  now  allowed  for  fwing- 
ing,  and  leaping  about,  to  avoid,  if  pof- 

ijble. 
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lible,  the  ftrokes,  whereby  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Puni/her  to  give  them  on  the 
parts  where  he  is  directed,  and  is  often  the 
caufe  to  the  Drummer  himfelf  of  fome 
flripes  for  not  doing  his  duty  with  more 
exadtnefs.  By  this  means,  the  Cats  falling 
on  improper  parts  of  the  body,  may  prove 
' dangerous ; if  too  low,  affecting  the  ribs, 
it  is  bad ; it  is  too  near  the  vital  parts  ; if 
too  high,  on  the  neck,  or  even  twilling 
round  on  the  bread:,  it  is  not  lefs  incon- 
venient ; nay,  what  is  worfe,  by  their 
twinging,  I have  feen  the  cheeks  cut,  and 
the  eyes  in  danger.  The  poffibility  of  lofing 
•an  eye  in  this  manner  is  very  clear  ; for  it 
would  be  a thoufand  to  one  if  the  fight  could 
: be  preferved  after  an  accidental  ftroke  from 
i the  Cats,  They  fhould  then  be  admonifhed 
before  the  punifhment  commences,  to  ftand 
as  firm  as  pofiible;  for,  as  they  cannot 
avoid  the  fentencp  of  the  court-martial, 

I the  more  they  tofs,  the  greater  is  their 
pumfhment.  To  Band  fair,  as  they  term 
it,  faves  pain,  not  only  to  themfelves,  but 

* 2 feveral 


feveral  ffripes  to  the  poor  fellows,  who  are 
obliged  to  execute  the  fentence  *. 

Anderson,  was  punilhed  in  April  1783. 
He  behaved  ftubbornly,  and  would  not 
permit  himfelf  to  be  fo  well  bound  as  it  was 
neceffary ; the  cords  that  bound  him  were 
too  loofe  i he  had  too  much  room  to  fwing ; 
and  all  the  accidents  I have  mentioned,  ex- 
cept the  injury  to  his  eyes,  took  place  ; the 
Cats  plaited  round  his  neck,  and  even  cut 
his  cheeks.  The  Punifhers  were  obliged 
to  ftop,  and  bind  him  firmer.  We  lee 
then,  a medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  this 
affair. 

The  Surgeon’s  attention  fhould  likewile 
be  turned  to  the  parts  on  which  the  cats 

v-  . „ ! 

J.  * The  Adjutant  charges  the  Drum-major,  and  1 
often  enforces  it  by  a ftroke  of  his  ratan,  to  make  the  . 
prummers  do  their  duty  ; he  in  return,  ftrikes  the  Pu-fi 
niftier,  who,  if  he  is  able,  is  compelled  to  add  force; 
to  his  next  ftroke  on  the  delinquent. 


fall 
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fall.  The  mode  of  punifhing,  in  general, 
is,  for  each  Drummer,  appointed  on  this 
duty,  to  give  twenty-five  ftrokes  in  turn, 
till  the  fufferer  be  ordered  down..  Some 
of  them  ftrike  with  more  judgment  than 
others ; the  furgeon  fhould  attend  to  this, 
and  caution  them  to  let  their  ftrokes  fall 
on  the  fhoulders,  yet  not  on  the  neck.  To 
punifti  fo  low  down  as  the  ribs  fhould  be 
religioufly  avoided ; it  is  not  a little  dan- 
gerous ; the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  noble 
vifcera  are  too  contiguous,  and  will  be  af- 
fected in  proportion. 

\ 

Let  as  little  new  fkin  as  poftible  be 
wounded,  for  the  reafon  already  given, 
that  the  cutis,  cuticle,  &c.  are  endowed 
with  great  fenfibility.  I trembled  al- 
ways for  the  unhappy  fufferer,  when  a 
left  handed  Drummer,  punifhed  in  turn, 
with  thofe  ufing  the  right.  His  ftrokes 
cut  exadtly  acrofs  thofe  given  before  him, 
and  by  this  means,  both  more  mufcular 
fubftance,  and  new  fkin  was  torn.  The 

floughs. 
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Houghs,  that  fuppurate  off*  in  the  courfe 
of  the  cure,  are  always  deeper,  and  the 
patient,  of  courfe,  longer  of  recovery.  I 
could  wifh  to  exclude  fuch  men,  for  the 
fake  of  the  fufferer ; at  leal}:,  I would  efti- 
mate  twenty-.-five  fuch  ftrokes  at  fifty  of 
thofe  given  by  right-handed  Punifhers ; for 
I am  confident  they  do  him  more  injury 
than  fifty,  where  the  cuts  lie  all  one  way. 

Since,  from  the  nature  of  the  Surgeon’s 
duty,  and  the  military  laws,  he  has  fo  great 
a fhare  in  punifhments,  I muft  not  omit 
another  caution  he  is  to  obferve ; that  is, 
the  fize  and  weight  of  the  cats.  The 
cords  fhould  be  fmall,  by  which  means 
they  will  cut  cleaner,  and  bruife  lefs ; nor 
fhould  the  fame  cat  be  long  ufed  at  one  pu- 
nifhment ; for  by  the  additional  weight  of 
blood,  with  which  they  are  loaded,  the 
feverity  of  each  ftroke  is  greatly  aug- 
mented i they  fall  now  on  the  fufferer’s 
back,  like  fo  many  flails,  to  uie  the  popr 
men’s  own  exprefiion.  They  have  often, 

afterwards. 
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afterwards,  'on  my  dreflmg  them,  declared, 
that  one  flrroke  from  a cat  loaded  with 
blood,  gave  them  more  pain  than  four 
from  a dry  one ; it  is  evident  it  mult 
befo. 

BEL  <.  * 

t 

It  is  often,  from  thence,  that  large 
and  dangerous  inflammations  take  place, 
and  thofe  dreadful  fuppurations  already 
mentioned.  In  two  cafes,  where  thefe 

- * t \ \ 

fuppurations  were  large,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  difcharge,  I not  only 
dreaded  a hedtic,  but  a corrofion  of  the 
ends  of  the  ribs,  connected  with  the 
Ipine,  even  from  the  top  of  the  trapezius, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi, 

* 4 
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Sinuses  always  form  here,  and  extend 
on  every  fide,  running  far  beyond  where 
the  cutis  is  wounded ; the  cellular  fubflanee 
is  always  corroded,  and  melted  down,  and  the 
cutis  with  its  cuticle  left  detached;  fo  that 
by  lifting  it  up  with  the  forceps,  tofyringe  j 
the  parts  below,  we  can  fee  down  from  the 

trapezius. 
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trapezius,  between  the  cutis  and  the  muf- 
cular  parts,  to  the  laft  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
where  it  is  always  necefiary  to  make  a 
counter  opening,  to  allow  the  difcharge  a 
free  exit. 

In  many  regiments,  it  islikewife  cuftom- 
ary,  never  to  wafh  the  cats  after  punifh- 
ment,  but  to  allow  the  blood  to  dry  on 
them,  to  render  them  more  fevere ; but  I 
cannot  avoid  expreffingmy  difapprobationof 
this  method.  It  is  adding  greatly  to  a pu- 
nifhment,  which  is  already,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, accompanied  with  too  much  feverity. 

I am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  cats  fhould 
not  only  be  wafhed  clean,  after  every  pu- 
nifhment,  but  that  the  fame  cat  fhould  not: 
be  ufed  in  more  than  fifty  lafhes  in  the 
fame  punifhment,  to  avoid  the  bruifes  that  j 
conftantly  enfue  from  their  augmented  ! 
weight.  The  Drum-major  fhould,  there-  ! 
fore,  be  provided  with  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve 

cats,  which  at  fifty  lafhes  a piece,  will  be? 

fufficient, , 
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fufficient,  in  general,  to  finiffi  the  fe- 
vered puniffiment. 

These  regulations  are  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  commanding  officer ; the 
military  law  leaves  him  altogether  at  liberty 
on  this  head.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better,  had  it  been  more  definite  than  it  is, 
on  a matter  that  appears  to  me  of  fome  mo- 
ment to  the  fervice.  Men  having  a com- 
mand over  others  in  this  refpedt,  would  not 
then  dare  to  abufe  it,  as  fome  inflances 

prove  to  us  they  have  done  *.  Men  would 
* 

not  then,  at  the  caprice  of  a fuperior,  or 
their  Governor,  be  whipped  to  death,  as 
fome  recent  accounts  tell  us,  has  lately 
been  the  cafe  abroad,  in  one  of  the  Englifh 
Nations  j but  the  cruel  perpetrator  of  fuch 
a deed,  though  he  may  fly  from  the  juftice 
of  his  country,  cannot  fly  from  his  own 

’ . 1 . * • 1 • . » 

■■  ^■maasagCHEgijiiiiiii 

* Alluding  here  to  the  condu&  of  a late  Governor 
of  one  of  the  Britifh  Settlements. 
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conference  * 3 a wound  mufl  rankle  there, 
and  poifon  all  his  future  happinefs. 

But  allowing,  that  few,  or  none  die, 
which  I believe  to  be  the  fad 3 immediately 
from  punifhments  moderately  inflided,  I 
know  from  experience  in  the  fervice,  that 
conftitutions  have  been  confiderably  im- 
paired by  them.  We  fometimes  find  the 
body  melt  away  into  a fpedre  of  fkin  and 
bone,  from  the  large  fuppurations  that 
have  followed  ; nor  were  they  ever  able  af- 


* One  account  fays,  the  perfon  alluded  to  above, 
ordered  five  foldiers  to  be  tried,  and  condemned  to  re- 
ceive no  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  lafhes  each  j ano- 
ther account  fays,  eight  hundred  with  a rope’s  end  j 
this,  if  it  be  true,  muft  ftill  be  worfe  ; while  it  muft 
fhock  humanity  to  refleeft  on  the  confequences.  Three, 
it  is  faid,  died  of  their  wounds  j and  the  other  two 
muft  fpin  out  the  reft  of  their  exiftence  in  mifery,  from 
broken  conftitutions  and  bad  health,  which  muft  enfue 
from  this  barbarous  treatment.  Vid.  the  public  pa- 
pers, about  the  end  of  1783,  for  this  account.  1 

terwards. 
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terwards,  as  long  as  I knew  them,  to  bear 
the  fame  bardfhips,  as  before ; and  they 
muft,  from  thence,  alfo  be  more  incident, 
not  only  to  contagious  difeafes,  if  they  be 
in  the  way  of  them,  but  to  other  com- 
plaints, to  which  fatigue,  or  hardships  of 
, duty  may  expofe  them. 

The  true  defign  of  punifhment,  is  to 
prevent  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  not  as 
a facrifice  for  that  already  committed  : if 
this  can  be  obtained,  the  utmofl:  end 
of  the  law  is  accomplifhed.  And  may  n6t 
this  be  as  well  done  by  moderate,  as  im* 
moderate  feverity  ? That  fuch  punifh- 
ments  are  meant  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  from  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  is 
proved  from  their  being  always  executed  in 
the  prefence  of  all  the  private  foldiers  in 
the  place.  They  are  conftantly  obliged  to 
form  a circle  round,  and  W fpeftators  : 
for  this  purpofe,  the  ceremony  of  Grip- 
ping, and  tying  up  the  offender  to  the  hal- 
bards, fhould  be  rendered  as  folemn  and 
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awful  as  pofiible,  to  imprefs  their  minds 

the  more  deeply ; but  the  punishment  it- 

felf,  fliould  be  as  moderate  as  the  nature 

of  the  crime,  and  the  military  law  will 
permit, 

1 he  next  thing  the  lurgeon  is  to  attend 
to  in  punishments,  is  the  feafon  of  the' 
year,  and  ftate  of  the  weather.  In  winter, 
and  in  cold  weather,  a man  will  bear  a con- 
fiderable  larger  punilhment  with  lefs  dan- 
ger, thap  in  Summer,  efpecially  if  the  wea- 
th^r  be  warm,  and  has  continued  fo  for  Some 
time  before  ; or  if  autumn  be  approaching. 
In  cold  winter  weather,  the  fibres  are  tenfe, 
and  rigid,  comparatively  to  what  they  are 
in  hot  weather;  and  much  lefs  danger  is  to 
✓ ke  apprehended  from  fever,  which  when 
it  has  appeared,  I have  always  found  more 
of  the  Typhus,  than  the  inflammatory 
Type  ; I never  durfi:  bleed  in  it ; for  it  fel- 
dpm  takes  place  till  fuppuration  comes  on, 
and  the  fmell  from  the  back  is  confiderably 

offenfive ; 
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offenfive ; and  to  thefe  putrid  fleams,  I 
always  attribute  a great  fhare  of  it. 

If  the  prifoner  has  been  long  confined 
before  the  court-martial  fat  on  him,  or  af- 
terwards, before  its  fentence  is  executed, 
and  the  weather  all  this  time  continues 
warm,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
body  will  be  proportionably  relaxed  and 
I weakened.  Even  the  dread  and  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  evil  hour,  muft  have  its  lhare 
in  adding  to  this  date  of  body.  It  is  need  - 
lefs  here  to  enter  into  a difquifnion  con- 
cerning the  fedative  effeas  of  fear,  and  the 
other  depreffing  paffions;  for  if  they  be 
not  the  ultimate  caufe,  they  are  allowed  by 

all  to  be  powerful  occafional  caufes  of  ner- 
vous  fevers. 


Every  foldier,  under  confinement 
Something  to  fear;  all  are  not  callous. 

have  feen  feme  differ  mote  from  this  tl 
from  the  punilhment , we  may  add,  t 
* cir  fitdation  is  lefs  comfortable  in  c. 

finemei 
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finement ; they  are  neither  allowed  a bed 
to  deep  on,  nor  are  their  food  fo  full  3 if 
they  are  placed  in  the  Guard-houfe,  they 
muft  lie  on  the  guard  bed,  which  is  ah 
ways  a broad  bench,  without  any  thing 
fpread  over  it  j if  in  the  Black  Hole , they 
have  only  ftraw  to  lie  on,  and  are  other- 
wife  worfe  off,  as  it  is  generally  a fmall, 
damp,  dark,  confined  place.  Suppofe  a 
man  kept  in  this  condition  for  fome  weeks, 
never  having  his  clothes  off,  nor  ever  out 
of  it,  except  to  the  neceffary,  &c.  under 
the  care  of  a centinel ; muft  he  not  be 
debilitated  ? The  Surgeon  fhould  keep  all 
thefe  things  ftrictly  in  view. 

Autumn  is  the  moft  fickly  feafon  ; fla- 
gellation will  now  be  more  liable  to  pro- 
duce fevers.  At  this  time,  then,  let  him 

caution  the  commanding  officer,  to  recom- 

/ ) 

mend  to  the  court-martial,  that  punifhments 
may  be  moderate.  The  fmell  emitted,  in 
a few  days  after,  from  fo  large  an  excoria- 
ced  furface,  is  of  itfelf,  independent  of 

any 
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any  auxiliary  caufe,  fufEcient  to  produce 
fever;  if  contagious  fevers  be  in  the  place, 
this  muf  greatly  predifpofe  the  body  for 
their  reception.  I have  often  found  the 
fmell  highly  offenfive,  both  to  the  patient 
himfelf,  and  all  thofe  in  the  room  with 
him. 

Burch,  had  fo  great  a difeharge  from 
his  back,  accompanied  with  a fmell  fo 
great,  that  though  a more  than  ordinary 
robuf  man,  it  made  him  extremely  faint 
and  unealy  ; he  complained  more\of  this 
i than  of  the  pain  he  fuffered,  yet  he  was 
carefully  drefed,  and  wafhed  twice  a day, 
and  for  fome  time  flirted  once  every  day; 

the  weather  was  warm ; it  was  now  the  end 
of  Auguft. 

Dale,  who  in  January  following,  was 
punifhed  for  healing,  fuelled  fo  offenfively, 
though  the  greatef  attention  was  paid  to 
dreffing,  and  wafhing  his  back,  as  well  as 
' to  changing  his  linen,  and  fo  great  effetf: 

did 
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did  it  produce  on  his  health,  that  he  fell 
into  a fever,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  life, 
Though  this  was  at  the  coldeft  feafon  of 
the  year,  yet  fo  difagreeable  was  the  room 
where  he  lay,  to  the  other  patients,  that 
they  entreated  me,  to  have  him  taken  out 
of  it,  with  which  I complied,  led:  their 
health  Should  fuffer,  and  a contagious  fever 
be  induced  among  them.  A feparate  room 
was,  therefore,  fitted  up  for  him,  to  which 
he  was  removed  ; the  hofpital,  happening 
at  this  time,  fortunately,  to  be  more  than 
commonly  large  and  commodious.  From 
the  putrid  fmell  of  his  fores,  it  was  no  eafy 
talk  to  drefs  him  ; and  fuch  was  the  preca- 
rious Hate  of  his  health,  that  I durlt  truft 
it  to  no  one  but  myfelf. 

Before  I finilh  this  fubjedf,  I mud:  beg 
the  Surgeon’s  indulgence,  while  I give  him 
another  caution,  which  is,  never  to  fuffer 
a prifoner  to  receive  his  punilhment  under 
cover ; let  it  be  done  invariably  in  the  open 

air  3 this,  as  far  as  I know,  is  modly  prac- 

tifed. 
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fifed.  I remember  once  a propofal  to 
punifh  a man  in  the  Guard-room  of  a Fort, 
the  better  to  avoid  the  populace,  but  I 
fh-ongly  objected.  I need  hardly  add  my 
reafons ; it  was  to  allow  the  man  the  bene- 
fit of  the  free  air,  a matter  now  of  fome 
moment.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  the  mob, 
it  may  be  thought  prudent  to  propofe  pu- 
nching in  the  Guard-room,  or  under  fome 
other  cover  i but  if  pofiibie  it  fhould  be 
avoided. 

Punishments  fhould  not  be  infiidted 
on,  or  immediately  after  a march,  even 
Should  it  be  fo  fhort  as  ten  miles  ; for  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem,  by  fatigue,  muft  be 
accelerated,  the  body  debilitated,  and  ren- 
dered more  fufceptible  of  injury.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  it  fhould  not  fucceed  the 
exercifes  of  a field  morning,  nor  yet  the 
morning  after  a drunken  debauch. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  occur, 
that  in  warm  weather,  the  morning  is  the 
Vol,  IL  L mofl 
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moft  proper  time  for  punifhments,  as  well  . 
on  account  of  the  coolnefs,  as  from  the  re~ 
frefhment  of  the  night,  if  the  prifoner  has 
had  any  place  to  deep  in.  Should  the  pu- 
nifhment  happen  in  a Cantoonment,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  Head-quarters, 
and  it  be  found  neceffary  to  fend  the  pri- 
foner there  to  the  regimental  hofpital,  do 
not  oblige  him  to  walk;  it  is  cruel.  Let  a 
cart  be  provided,  even  if  the  hire  Ihould  be 
flopped  from  his  pay;  a mile,  or  a mile 
and  half  I do  not  confider  as  of  confer 
quence,  nor  a cart,  in  this  cafe,  neceflary; 
but  if  much  more,  he  Ihould  be  indulged 
with  one;  for  though  his  fores  may  not 
yet  render  the  body  fliff,  or^feel  fo  painful, 
as  they  will  fome  hours  after,  yet  his  fpi- 
rits  and  flrength  muft  be  fo  exhaufted,  that 
his  limbs  may  be  very  unequal  to  the  talk 
of  fupporting  his  body  in  walking. 

fe 

Anderson,  was  punilhed  at  LoweftofFe, 
nine  miles  from  head  quarters ; it  was  found 
neceffaryto  fend  him  to  the  regimen talholpi- 

tah 
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tal,  at  Yarmouth.  A guard  was  ordered  to 
effort  him  there ; he  declared  he  could  not 
walk,  which  I very  readily  believed,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  commanding  officer,  of  the 
party,  ftationed  there,  to  indulge  him  with 
a cart : he  had  walked  from  head  quarters, 
that  morning,  under  a guard,  and  to  oblige 
him,  after  a fevere  puniffiment,  to  return 
back  on  foot,  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous. 

Surgeons,  are  apt  to  ufe  too  much  de- 
licacy, and  do  not  always  contend  for  their 
opinion  and  authority,  as  behoves  them, 
refpe&ing  puniffiments.  An  ill  placed  de- 
licacy, in  this  point,  may  prove  ferious, 
fometimes,  to  the  fufferer.  The  Surgeon’s 
bulinefs,  at  puniffiments,  is  to  prevent  any 
danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  to 
take  off  any  blame  that  otherwife  might  fall 
on  the  officers ; he  ffiould,  therefore,  exert 
his  authority,  and  take  the  fufferer  down, 
though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  corps,  when  he  fees  proper  reafoa 
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for  it.  It  is  he  alone,  not  they,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ftrength  of  the  body,  and  the  human  con  - 
ffitution.  An  apology  is  offered  often,  by 
Surgeons,  that  officers  may  be  offended,  if 
they  officioufly  ftep  in  to  prevent  the  farther 
execution  of  the  fentence,  whea  it  may 
appear  to  them,  that  fcarcely  half  enough 
has  been  inflifted ; but  he  may  depend  on 
it,  this  will  not  fcreen  him,  if  he  proves 
too  paffive  and  obedient,  when  duty,  and 
well  timed  tendernefs,  urge  him  to  aft 
differently. 

* • 

It  is  true,  fome  officers  may  be 
rafh  enough  to  cenfure  him,  if  he  or- 
ders down  a delinquent,  before  receiving, 
what  they  may  think  his  defert ; but  here, 
it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  crime, 
but  the  fufferer’s  ability,  and  the  danger 
the  Surgeon  fees  before  him,  by  which  he 
is  to  aft  i neverthelefs,  I am  apt  to  believe, 

there  are  very  few  officers  of  a difpofition 

fo 
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fo  cruel  as  to  enforce  more  than  the  Sur- 
geon thinks  enough. 

I have  feen  repeated  inftances  of  the 
humanity  of  officers;  they  have  often 
whifpered  in  my  ear,  on  thefe  occafions, 
and  with  expreffive  countenances,  afked, 
whether  I did  not  think  enough  had  been 
inflidled  ? and  this  too,  when  both  the  of- 
fender’s crime,  and  his  ftrength,  appeared 
to  me  to  deferve  more ; inftances  of  which, 
I have  often  experienced  in  a Lieutenant- 
colonel,  under  whom  I ferved  fome  years, 
who  for  humanity  has,  perhaps,  fcarcely 
his  equal  in  the  fervice. 

They  were  always  great  offenders  whom 
he  ever  al  owed  to  fuffer,  even  till  I ordered 
the  puniffiment  to  be  fufpended.  Robbery, 
houfe-breaking,  fhop-lifting,  theft,  are 
crimes  that  always  pall  for  vigorous  punifh- 
ment, as  they  affeLt  not  only  the  property, 
but  the  fafety  of  the  lubjedf;  not  to  mention 
the  honour  of  the  regiment,  which  every 

officer 
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officer  ffiould  maintain  as  far  as  in  his 
power. 

Should  the  Surgeon  find  many  of  the 
officers  difpofed  to  blame  him  for  too  great 
lenity,  alledging  that  the  lubjedion  of  the 
regiment  will  be  injured,  and  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes  thereby  encouraged,  he 
ffiould  take  pains  to  point  out  his  rea- 
fons  for  his  conduct,-  and  endeavour  to 
convince  them  of  worfe  confequences  to 
the  character  and  good  name  of  the  regi- 
ment, ffiould  any  die  from  over-puniffi- 
ment.  They  ffiould  be  informed,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  men,  that 
the  military  laws  are  already  too  drid ; 
nor  ffiould  it  be  without  much  reluctance 
that  they  are  put  in  force  in  their  utmod 
rigour. 

* t . • 1 . 

Besides,  as  this  is  a duty  for  which  he, 
in  a particular  manner,  mud  anfwer,  he  is 
therefore,  with  reafon,  more  concerned  for 
the  confequences.  It  becomes  more  in- 
cumbent 
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cumbent  on  him  to  guard  again  ft  danger, 
both  for  his  own,  and  their  reputation. 
Should  a man  die,  in  confequence  of  over- 
punifhment,  I am  not  certain  but  he  could 
be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country  for 
his  life ; at  leaft,  fuch  an  accident  would 
fix,  and  juftly,  an  eternal  blot  on  his  cha- 
rafter,  both  as  a man  void  of  profeffional 
knowledge,  and  of  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. 

When  a court-martial  fits,  it  is  not  the 
ftrength  of  the  offender’s  conftitution,  but 
the  accufation  brought  againft  him,  that 
the  members  compofing  it  confider.  Nor  do 
they  wifh  to  whip  any  man  to  death  ; if  he 
can  bear  their  fentence,  it  is  well ; if  not, 
they  are  no  longer  judges,  nor  are  they  re- 
fponfible*  this  is  placed  in  the  Surgeon’s 
hands;  he  is  fet  as  a counter-balance,  and 
check  over  the  feverity  of  the  la>v,  in  this 
.reipeft:  does  he  abufe  this  great  charge 
'committed  to  his  truft,  then  is  he,  indeed, 
iuftly  blameable ; nor  ought  fuch  falfe  de- 

> licacy. 
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licacy,  or  this  ill  placed  deference  to  of- 
ficers, in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  to 
fcreen  him,  if  he  he  guilty,  or  leffen  his 
accufation.  He  cannot  reftore  life;  he 
ought  not,  on  any  account,  whatever,  to 
ftand  unconcerned,  and  fee  it  taken  away, 
when  he  is  to  be  its  prote&or. 

And  fhould  any  military  gentleman, 
whofe  duty  calls  him  to  fit  on  court- 
martials,  ever  chance  to  look  into  thefe 
pages,  let  me  befeech,  let  me  entreat  him, 
to  weigh  the  matter  of  offence  well ; let 
the  accufation  be  fully  confidered,  and  let  ; 
the  unfortunate  prifoner  be  well  attended  to  Ij 
in  his  Rory. 

Remember,  be  has  generally  few  to> 
Rand  his  friends;  let  no  prejudice  affedt: 
him.— -But,  in  doubtful  cafes,  let  them 
lean  always  to  the  fide  of  mercy, — for 
doubtful  cafes  will  occur ; where  inno- 
cence, notwithftanding  the  greatefl  care  to  j 
arrive  at  truth,  will  fometimes  fuffer  the; 
pumfhment  due  to  the  guilty. 
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“ Was  Mackey’s  regiment,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  where  the  poor  grenadier  was  fo  unmercifully 
whipped,  at  Bruges,  about  the  ducats  ?—0,  Chrift  ! 
he  was  innocent,  cried  Trim,  with  a deep  figh— and 
he  was  whipped,  may  it  pleafe  your  honour,  almoft  to 
death’s  door — theyhad  better  have  (hot  him  outright, 
as  he  begged,  and  he  had  gone  dire&Iy  to  Heaven,  for 

he  was  as  innocent  as  your  honour,” « Honeft 

Dick  Johnfton’s  foul  to  b,e  fcourged  out  of  his  body, 
for  the  ducats  another  man  put  into  his  knapfack  !— 
O,  thefe  are  misfortunes,  cried  Trim,  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief  — thefe  are  misfortunes,  may  it  pleafe 
your  honour,  worth  laying  down  and  crying  over*.” 

Misfortunes,  indeed  ! — yet  fuch  as 
will,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  fometimes 
unavoidably  happen.  We  fee  men  ofca- 
lionally  fuffer  death,  for  crimes  they  never 
committed,  by  the  force  of  falfe  witnelfes, 
though  the  Judges  take  all  poffiblc  care  to 
fift  the  matter  j and  we  have  the  fame  rea- 
fon  to  expert  that  the  witnelfes  examined  on 
court-martials,  by  Military  Judges,  may 


* Trift.  Shandy. 
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not  always  be  influenced  by  truth  • here, 
there  is  no  room  to  aqcufe  the  court ; it 

! Si'  t w'  ^ ' 

inufl  ■ adt  by  the  witneffes  brought  before 
it : it  is  all  we  have  a right  to  expedt,  when 
they  candidly,  and  impartially  weigh  the 

• * * ' 0 1 1 r 

force  of  the  accufation  with  the  prifoner’s 

defence,  and  give  judgment  accordingly. 

» . • \ 

I never  kneW  an  inftan'ce,  fave  one,  of 
unmerited  punifhment,  nor  could  the 
blame  in  any  degree  be  laid  to  the  court ; as 
it  happened,  the  punifhment  was  trifling, 

I think,  only  fifty  lafhes.  A lpldier  was 
found  by  the  patrole,  out  of  quarters,  be- 
yond the  hour  limited  by  orders ,-  he  was 
likewife  without  his  hat,  and  Handing  up 

_ ^ i 4,  V li-*  ^ * 

by  the  wall ; he  was  carried  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  who  confined  him,  as  it  was  his 
duty.  At  this  time  orders  were  flridt,  on 
account  of  feveral  depredations  on  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  had  lately 
been  committed,  as  was  alledged  by  the 
foidiery,  which  produced  complaints  from 
the  magiftrates  to  the  commanding  officer  : 
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his  being  found  in  this  manner,  and  without 
a hat,  weighed  confiderably  againft  him; 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  he  was  landing 
at  the  door  of  his  billet,  and  that  the  door 
had  been  fhut  againft  him.  The  truth  was, 
the  landlord  had  thruft  the  poor  man  out  of 
doors,  nor  would  he  give  him  time  to  feek 
for  his  hat ; it  was  a market  day';  the  land- 
lord^had  company  in  his  houfe,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  fit  by  the  fire,  as  he  took 
up  the  room  of  a gueft  ; to  retire  to  his  bed, 
he  could  not,  for  the  room  he  was  to  fieep 
in  was  likewife  occupied  in  this  way  : it  was 
probable  fome  angry  words  had  pafied  between 
them  ; but  however  this  be,  the  foldier  was 
fhut  out,  and  found  as  already  related.  In 
the  firft  place,  orders  were  difobeyed  ; and 
in  the  fecond,  the  inn -keeper,  when  exa- 
mined, infifted,  that  the  foldier  behaved 
ill:  what  could  the  court  do?  they  were 
obliged  to  condemn.  The  poor  man 
affured  me,  during  the  courfe  of  his 
cure,  of  his  innocence.  Punifhed  men 
feldom  refufed  to  confefs  to  me,  while  I 

M 2 drefied 
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d refled  their  fores,  whether  they  were 
guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  Pledged  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  here,  before  I arrived  at 
the  truth,  to  prove  of  any  fervice ; the 
deed  was  done;  the  puni(hment  was  in- 
flicted. 

Different  regiments  ufe  different  me- 
thods of  punifhing  : in  fome  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  as  they  call  it,  is  cuftomary. 
This  would  appear  a cruel  method  of  treat- 
ment, even  more  fo  than  flogging  at  the 
halbards.  Here,  inftead  of  Cats  rods  of 
willow  are  made  ufe  of;  the  whole  regi- 
ment are  drawn  up  in  a line,  two  deep, 
face  to  face  : every  man  is  furnifhed  with 
a willow ; the  prifoner  runs  naked,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line,  and  every 
man  (trikes  as  he  paflfes ; no  regard  can 
be  paid  in  this  way  to  the  part  they 
(trike ; hence  the  ribs  as  well  as  the  fhoul- 
ders  are  wounded.  I conceive,  there  can 
fcarcely  be  a part  from  his  neck  to  his 
heels,  that  has  not  receiyed  its  (hare. 

Hence 
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Hence  appears  its  cruelty ; lam,  however, 
very  little  acquainted  with  it,  and  can 
fpeak  the  lefs  podtively  on  the  fubjed. 

i 

In  others,  again,  a different  method  is 
inufe;  here  they  dog  alternately  on  the 
back  and  poderiors*  I would  objed  lefs  to 
this  than  the  former.  The  pofteriors,  as 
well  as  the  fhoulders,  can  without  much 
rifque  of  danger,  bear  a moderate  pu~ 
nifhment. 

The  mode  is  again  varied  in  other  regi- 
ments by  the  manner  in  which  the  lafhes 
are  indided.  In  fome  regiments  of  the 
horfe,  I am  informed,  it  is  always  cuf- 
tomary  to  count  ten  between  each  droke ; 
i I deem  this  tardy  method  of  proceeding, 
Llike wife,  an  addition  to  the  punifhment; 
when  they  are  given  more  quickly,  the  pa- 
tient has  lefs  time  to  reded:,  and  feels  the 
lefs.  I hope  where  this  method  of  pro- 
longing pain,  is  cudomary,  an  allowance  is 
made  by  a fewer  number.  I fhould  fup- 

pofe. 
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pole,  that  two  hundred  lafhes,  trailed  out 
in  this  way,  would  be  felt  with  more  pain 
than  fix  or  eight  hundred,  fuch  as  I have 
feen  commonly  inflidted. 


' 


Of  the  other  punifhments,  viz.  piquet-  if 
ing,  and  riding  the  wooden  horfe,  I can- 
not fpeak  much,  having  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  foldiers  punifhed  in  eithei 
of  thefe  ways.  I am  of  opinion,  they  arc 
not  fo  frequently  ufed  as  that  of  which  wc  . 

■ V: 

have  chiefly  treated  here ; nor  am  I certair  ,L 
whether  the  Surgeon  has  any  concern  witl 

OK 

them.  This  is  another  reafon  why  I maj. 

' . - 1M1  K)\ 

pafs  them  over. 

2y 

Although  I have,  feveral  times,  iii 
the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  inveighed  again! 
the  feverity  of  flogging,  yet,  when  th 
nature  of  the  crimes  foldiers  are  often  guilt; 
of  are  confldered,  it  will  not  feem  alto 

I '• 1 

gether  fo  cruel.  Their  offences,  for  th 
mofl  part,  would  bring  them  to  the  gal  1 
lows,  were  they  to  be  delivered  over  to  th 

civi' 
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Brivil  law;  hence,  inftead  of  cruelty,  it  often 
[becomes  mercy,  and  lenity;  for  when 
i compared  to  this  ignominious  death,  the 
■;  idea  of  feverity  vanifhes  to  nothing. 


I thought  it  neceffary  lo  throw  out 

ithefe  few  hints  relative  to  punifhments, 
fince  part  of  a regimental  Surgeon’s  duty 
'is  to  fee  them  inflidled.  I wifh,  after  all, 
the  military  laws  knew  no  fuch  thing  as 


flogging  ; and  that  in  place  thereof,  fome 
other  mode  of  punifhment  could  be  de- 


vifed,  lefs  ignominious ; on  this  head, 
however,  I dare  fay, nothing ; it  is  out  of 
my  line  of  - life.  Though  I wifh  it  with 
all  my  foul  abolifhed,  as  an  inhuman 


thing,  more  fusing  the  nature  of  favages, 
than  civilized  and  polifhed  nations;  yet, 
as  I haye  nothing  better  at  prefent,  to 
] offer  in  its  place,  I muff  leave  it  as  it  reds, 
and  refer  it  to  the  wifdom  of  a wifer  Le- 

‘i  O 

giflature. 
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C II  A P.  XIII. 

'lie  Utility  of  Experiments. — Hanger  of 
over-hajiy  Prognojlics. 

f • * t r /" « • r\  • * 
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llE  Surgeon  ftiGiild  inftitute,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  prefents,  experiments 
tending  to  advance  the  fcience  he  is  engaged 
in  ; none  can  enjoy  better  opportunities  for 
the  application  of  new’  and  unufual  reme- 
dies than  army  Surgeons.  The  foldier  is 
entirely  at  his  difpofal,  as  foor*  as  his  name 
is  entered  in  the  Tick  lift  j b/  this  means  he 
can  repeat  trials  made  by  others,  aiid^ut 
them  to  the  teft ; or  inftitutene^v  ones,  fuch 
as  may  feem  to  him  rto  promife  inftrudtion, 
and  be. advantageous -to  practice. 

\.37U  JLllfg 

I 

6i  An  experiment,"  fays  a learned  au- 
thor, “ differs  from  a fimple  obfervation, 

p T T ^ r'~\  ** 
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in  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  an  obfer- 
vation  affords,  feems  to  preient  itfelf  Ipon- 
taneoufly  to  us ; whereas,  the  knowledge 
we  derive  From  experience , is  the  refult  of 

fame  attempt  we  have  made,  with  a view 

/ 

to  fee  whether  a thing  is,  or  is  not.” 


<c  A Physician*  therefore,”  (we  al- 
ways place  the  army  Surgeon  in  this  light) 
s<  who  carefully  conliders  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  a difeafe,  may  be  faid  to 
make  obfervations ; and  he,  who  in  the 
courle  of  it  exhibits  any  remedy,  and  notes 
its  effects,  may  be  faid  to  make  an  expe- 
riment ” 


That  to  make  experiments,  may  re- 
quire more  than  the  medicines  commonly 
in  ufe,  we  grant;  but  if  the  Surgeon  has 
improvement  in  view,  he  will  not  ffop 
here  for  the  fake  of  faving  a trifling  ex- 
pence, A little  money  expended  in  fuck 
laudable  purfuits,  will  be  confidered  as 
nothing,  when  compared  to  the  fatisfac* 


Vol.IL  N 


tion- 
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tion  he  may  receive,  or  the  good  he  may 
do,  both  to  himfelf  and  others. 

By  trials  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  confute  too  hafty,  or  confirm 
fbill  farther,  well  grounded  conclufions. 
In  his  experiments,  I would  not  confine 
him  to  articles  alone  now  in  ufe  in  the  ma- 
teria medica : others  not  yet  received, 

may,  occafionally,  be  had  recourfe  to,  and 
their  virtues  inveftigated ; but  all  trials 
on  the  human  fubjedt,  hazardous  to  fafety, 
are  ever  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  exclude  chymi- 
cal  experiments,  if  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  exercifing  his  genius  in  this  way ; thefe 
may  be  profecuted  in  the  army,  though 
not,  indeed,  very  extenfively.  It  will 
require  no  very  expenfive  apparatus  to  re- 
peat many  ingenious  experiments  on  the 
different  Gafes  ; if  no  ufe  to  practice  fhould 
re ful t from  them,  they  may  prove,  at  leaft, 

a virtuous  amufement,  and  fill  up  a leifure 

hour 


i 
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hour  more  laudably  than  in  diifipation, 
idlenefs,  or  the  purfuit  of  folly.  He  may 
try  the  different  fbrengths  of  the  different 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  in  decodtion, 
and  infufion  and  perhaps,  be  able,  fome- 
times,  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
he  gains  by  |his  in  his  future  practice.  He 
may  be  more  fully  enabled  to  tell  in  what 
parts  of  the  fubftances  the  chief  virtues 
lie ; whether  in  the  gummy  or  refinous 
parts,  (I  fpeak  of  vegetables)  and  in  what 
proportion  they  are  to  each  other. 

He  may  try  the  different  antifeptic  pow- 
ers of  different  articles,  in  like  manner, 
without  much  trouble,  and  thereby  fatisfy 

himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  authors  have 

) 

advanced  on  the  fubjedt  and  in  thefe 
kinds  of  trials,  who  knows,  but  he  may 
be  happy  enough  to  difcpver  fomething 
which  was  over-looked  by  thofe  whofe  ex- 
periments he  is  now  imitating,  and  be  led 
from  thence  to  furnifh  us  with  a better  ex- 
planation of  the  modus  opercindi  of  thefe  ar~ 

N 2 tides. 
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tides,  that  may  point  to  abetter,  or  mors 
efficacious  method  of  applying  them  to  the 
human  body. 

To  conduct  experiments,  requires,  how- 
ever, no  uncommon  /hare  of  fagacity, 
when  it  'is  confidered  how  fmall  a devi- 
ation, in  many  cafes,  may  occafion  a very 
edential  difference  in  the  refult.  Any  mif- 
take,  or  negledt,  however  trivial  it  appears 
to  the  lefs  attentive,  may  form  the  grounds 
of  very  erroneous  conclufions ; but  not- 
withftanding,  we  may  agree  with  the 
learned  Zimmerman,  that  “ A man  of 
genius  will  foon  perceive  the  modification 
he  is  to  adopt,  when  he  is  about  to  put  the 
precepts  of  others  jn  practice.” 

i « ' 

It  muff  undoubtedly  be  from  fome  mif- 
takes  of  this  fort,  that  caufe  the  great  va- 
riation, which  we  find  in  the  reful  ts  from 
the  fame  experiments,  made  by  different 
perfons  innumerable  inftances  of  this 
might  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of 

medical 
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fj  medical  and  philofophical  men.  There 
| are  few  who  have  made  any  progrefs  in 


ii  thefe  fciences,  that  have  not,  in  the  courfe 
‘of  their  refearches,  had  I'eafon  to  lament 
• it ; much  ingenuity  has  been  thrown  away 
1 to  no  purpofe ; perplexity  has  been  created, 
f\  and  truth,  inftead  of  appearing  obvious, 
been  involved  in  tenfold  more  obfcurity*, 
to  the  fatigue  and  mortification  of  the  ftu-r 
r dent,  who  from  this  alone,  often  becomes 
(1  difguft'ed  at  the  uncertainty  which  fur- 
[/rounds  him,  and  laments  the  mazes  in 


In  our  obfervations,  previous  to  an  ex- 
periment in  practice,  on  the  human  body, 
nany  things  are  to  be  confidered  ; the  pa- 
rent’s age,  conftitution ; the  former  dif- 
-afes  under  which  he  laboured,  and  their 
equelas  in  changing,  or  weakening  the  ha- 


Examples  in  thofe  made  on  the  Nervous  Syffem, 


he  finds  himfelf  entangled. 


To  on  thofe  more  recently  made  on  Heat. 


bit 
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bit  it  may  likewife  be  expedient  to  know, 
as  well  as  the  prefent  complaint,  and  its 
duration ; the  flate  of  his  urine,  pulfe, 
refpiration  j whether  he  breathes  freely,  or 
otherwife,  and  to  what  it  may  be  attri- 
buted, fhould  his  refpiration  be  impeded ; 
nay,  even  the  pofition  he  lies  in  bed  fhould 
not  be  overlooked ; an  uneafy  pofition  in 
bed  may  effedt  refpiration,  and  create  a 
change  in  the  pulfe,  which  a lefs  attentive 
obferver  may  be  ready,  rafhly,  and  er- 
roneoufly  to  attribute  to  the  medicine  lafl 
given,  and  mark  it  down  as  fuch;  or,  per- 
haps, to  a caufe  more  dangerous  in  its  na- 
ture, an  affedtion  of  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  themfelves,  &c. 

These,  and  many  other  , minutse,  arc 
attentively  to  be  obferved,  and  referied  to 
their  proper  fources,  in  calculating  the.! 
effedts  of  a medicine,  and  foiming  a jtn*.  j 
eflimateof  the  refult  of  the  experiment; 
effedts  from  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  caules 

may  take  place,  and  miflead  us  in  the  con- 

clufion,1 
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clulion.  It  mu  ft  be  from  lotiiething  of 
this  kind  that  obtains  certain  medicines 
credit,  which  better  information  fhows^ 
they  did  not  deferve  ; or  make  others  be 
reie&ed,  when  they  fhould  have  been  held 
in  efteem.  The  many  trifling  compe- 
titions, which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
jn  great  efteem  for  the  bite  of  labid  ani- 
mals, is  a ftrong  proof  of  the  one,  and 
the  no  lefs  bitter  invedtives  that  were  once 
thrown  out  againft  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
Bark,  is  a glaring  inftance  of  the  other. 

A faithful  regifter  from  the  time  our 
experiment  commences,  of  every  change 
in  the  patient,  fhould  be  kept,  and  our  ob- 
fervations,  now  efpecially,  made  with  care 
and  circumfpedtion.-~--t£  Obfervations,” 
fays  an  eminent  author,  ££  fhould  be  exadt, 
clear,  and  faithful.” --If  this  be  neceffary 
at  all  times,  it  is  furely  punctually  to  be 
attended  to  in  making  an  experiment.  In 
pradtifmg  medicine,  nothings  truly,  is 
more  neceffary;  yet  obfervation,  as  it  is 

here 
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iicre  meant,  moft  certainly  requires  a par- 
ticular genius,  a turn  of  mind,  that  cannot 
be  iupphed  by  tlievmoft  laboured  mdujiry . 
Some,  we  know,  contend,  that  more  is 
attributed  to  genius  than  it  deferves,  and 
even  go  fo  far  z&jjo  deny  that  there  is  any 
iucn  thing  * yet  while  fo  many  proofs  to 
the  contrary  daily  appear,  we  muvft  beg 
leave  to  diiTentfrom  them. 

With  refpebt  to  a genius  for  obferva- 
tion,  “ it  is  eafy,”  fays  Zimmerman,  t(  to 
difcover  it  in  each  individual,  by  obferving 
how  he  is  affedted  at  the  theatre;  or  at  the 
fight  of  a picture,  or  a piece  of  mecha- 
nifm,  &c.  One  perfon  will  fee  only  the 
dreiTes  of  the  a&ors ; another  notice  the  de- 
corations of  the  theatre ; others  attach 
therqfelves  to  the  attitudes,  and  geftures  of 
the  performers ; all  thefe  fpedtators,”  he 
continues,  “ are  directed  in  their  tajle  by 
feme  particular  pajjion , and  go  to  the  thea- 
tre to  flatter  that  paffion,  &c.” 


In 

i 
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In  the  line  of  philofophical  know- 
ledge, we  fee  likewife  this  variety  of  in- 
clination ; this  varied  tafte.  Whoever  re- 
fufed  to  admit  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  a 
greater  tafte,  a bent  of  inclination,  or  ge- 
nius for  mathematics  than  for  poetry,  or 
perhaps  any  branch  of  the  fine  arts  ? All 
the  induftry  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  ap- 
ply; could  never,  in  my  opinion,  have 
given  him  abilities  to  write  Paradife  Loft, 
the  Iliad,  or  the  ^Lnead ; and  vice  verfa , 
the  authors  of  thefe  three  great  epic  poems, 
could  never  have  unfolded  to  us  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  gravitation,  or  untcwijledi 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreftion,  a fun- 
beam  into  feven  diftinCt  and  perfect  co- 
lours* 


In  the  purfuit  of  the  different  parts  of 
medical  fcience,  one  fhows  a prediledion 
for  anatomy  ; a fee ond  foon  difeovers  a bias 
towards  chymeftfy ; while  a third,  con- 
tented tvith  a more  fuperftcial  knowledge 
of  thefe,  is  led  to  excel!  in  the  operative 
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parts  of  furgery,  and  the  dextrous  ufe  of 
the  knife j while  another,  Hill,  is  more 
efpecially  led  to  confider  the  pathology,  and 
phifiology  of  the  body,  the  phenomena 
of  difeafes,  the  exhibition  of  medicines. 

4 * 

and  poffefTes  a taient  for  objervationi  tracing 
their  adtion  on  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the 
living  animal,  and  forming  ufeful  conclu- 
sions from  thence.  Nay,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  perfon,  whatever,  that  does  not  pof- 
fefs  a particular  bias  to  one  purfuit,  in  pre- 
ference  to  another,  independent  of  exam- 
ple, imitation,  or  habit  j and  this  I would 
denominate  genius  for  thefe  feveral  fludies  ■> 
and  to  me  it  appears  a full  proof  that  fuch 
a thing  as  genius  exifts.  * ' ;;  I 

/ 

He  lvetius,  Johnfton,  and  Smith  have  1 
denied  that  genius  prefides  in  fo  great  a de- 
gree ; and  maintain  that  a man  may  be  what 
he  pleafes,  if  he  applies  himfelf.  This, 
in  its  full  extent,  will  hardly  be  found  to 
hold  j moll:  certainly  not,  in  poetry,  and 
the  fine  arts.  If  genius  be  a flrong  bent 
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of  inclination,  with  capacity  for  a parti- 
cular purfuit,  that  puffies  a perfon  for- 
wards, and  gives  him  fortitude,  and  per- 
feverance,  to  furmount  all  difficulties  that 
prefen t in  it ; where  this  is  not  tot  be 
found,  the  mind  furely  muff  flag,  and  ex- 
cellence never  be  obtained.  More,  I am 
ready  to  allow,  may  be  attributed  to  ge- 
nius, than  it  deferves ; but  to  deny  its 
force  entirely,  would  be  raffi,  and  contra- 
dictory to  the  evidence  which  every  day's 
experience  affords. 

But  to  return;  we  ffiall  now  fuppofe, 
this  inclination,  this  genius,  if  you  pleafe, 
prefent,  and  that  the  Surgeon  has  a natural 
turn  for  the  cultivation  of  the  different 
parts  of  his  profeffion  ; for  if  this  be  not 
the  cafe,  he  is  wrong  in  joining  in  it,  and 
has  thereby  deprived  fome  other  branch  of 
buflnefs,  for  which  nature  had  deflgned 
him,  of  a member;— he  reads  of  expe- 
riments, as  he  perufes  authors ; he  is  de- 
firous  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of  re- 
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peating  them ; or,  perhaps,  he  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  the  refults,  from  what  feems 
to  him  the  want  of  probability  • or,  he  is 
led  to  make  new  ones  from  fuggeftions  of 
his  own.  I fay,  doubts  from  want  of  pro- 
bability ; for,  perhaps,  to  doubt,  may  be 
confidered  as  a mark  of  his  fagacity  and 
difcernment.  Perfons  of  little  genius  or 
difcernment,  are  feldom  troubled  with 
doubts , but  take  things  as  they  are  told 
them. 

When  I advance  this,  I am  not  fingular 
in  my  opinion  ; — Zimmerman,  who  was  a 
man  of  much  obfervation,  has  told  us  the 
-iame  thing. — “ The  man  of  genius,  alone, 
is  able,”  he  fays,  “ to  determine  within  him- 
felf  the  degrees  of  'probability ; and  hence  it 
is,  that  he  alone  can  become  a great  minider, 
a great  warrior,  or  a great  phydcian.  Such 
a man  knows  how  to  doubt , when  he  per- 
ceives, that  the  reafons  why  any  particu- 
lar thing  ought  to  be  believed,  are  of  little 
value  j and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows 

how 
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how  to  adt,  when  there  is  greater  reafon 
for  certainty,  than  for  doubt . — -Men  of 
little  minds  are  not  fufceptible  of  doubts  of 
this fort”-?-- But  he  very  juftly  adds—1 " and 
they  who  do  nothing  but  doubt,  are  inca- 
pable of  adting  like  men  of  genius  P” — 
So,  that  we  find,  both  not  to  doubt , and 
to  doubt  too  much  extremes,  which  the 
man  of  genius  and  difcernment  equally 
ihuns. 

If  the  Surgeon^  then,  is  to  repeat  the 
experiments  oi  others,  made  on  the  hu- 
man iubjedt,  that  which  he  is  to  imitate, 
is  carefully  to  be  perufed,  and  every  cir- 
cumftance  ftridtly  kept  in  view.  From 
the  time  he  has  come  to  a refolution,  a 
proper  opportunity  is  to  be  fought  for  his 
purpofe ; every  juftice  ought  to  be  done 
the  experiment,  both  on  the  experimenter’s 
account,  whom  he  has  thus  under  judg- 
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men t,  and  for  the  fake  of  medical  im- 
provement, and  truth.  The  fubje&s  of 
the  trial  ihould  be  as  fimilar  to  one  another, 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit,  or 
the  fubjedt  requires;  other  wife  he  has  no 
right  to  call  this  a teji , or  regard  it,  in  any 
meafure,  either  as  a confirmation,  or  refu- 
tation of  the  experiment  under  confidera- 
tion.  But  we  muft  repeat  here  again,  that 
* no  trial,  dangerous  to  the  patient’s  life,  is 
ever  to  be  rifqued  : this  would  not  only  be 
wantonnefs,  but  wickednefs ; nay  criminal, 
if  done  knowingly. 


Medicines  that  have  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  quacks,  and  that  have  kept  their 
credit  for  fome  time  with  the  public,  may 
be  analyfed,  if  convenient,  and  their  vir- 
tues inveftigated ; if  on  this,  they  are 
found  to  poffefs  a&ivity,  trials,  in  certain 
determined  doles,  Ihould  be  cautioully 
made,  in  difeafes  fuch  as  they  have  been 
famed  for  curing. — For,  although,  mod: 
quack  medicines  and  noftrums,  are  fome 
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common  fubftances,  and  often  even  -for- 
mula of  them,  either  now,  or  heretofore,  in 
daily  ufe,  triflingly  changed  for  the  fake  of 
difguife  3 yet  we  now  and  then  find  one 
among  them  of  great  activity,  which  from 
caufes,  fuch  as  we  have  formerly  men- 
tioned* has  fallen  into  difufe  with  the  re- 
gular practitioners,  but  which,  i.  e.  its  ac- 
tivity,  it  fhould  have  fiill  held  its  place  in 

the  materia  medica.  Thefe,  by  his  cau- 

* , , . . 

tious  trials,  he  may  be  able  to  refcue  from 
empiricifm,  and  reftore  again , to  their  de- 
fended confequence. 

• i -V.  .■•••'  • • 

'•  i i \ 

The  ufe  of  arfenic,  though  formerly 
employed  by  phyficians,  has  long  been 
almofi;  banifhed  regular  practice,  till  lately. 
Perhaps,  the  difcovery  of  the  Puruvian 
Bark,  might  have  been  one  caufe  of  this  ; 
whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  the  fuccefs  that 
followed  its  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  difguifed  in  a noftrum,  prepared  by 
one  Edwards , under  the  name  of  his  tafte - 
lefs  ague  drops , could  not  efcape  the  notice 
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of  the  regular  faculty.  None,  however, 
took  up  the  fubjeCt,  till  Dr.  Fowler  of 
Stafford  lately  turned  his  attention  that 
way.  He  analyfed  it,  afcertained  its  na- 
ture* and  performed  many  fpeedy  cures, 
not  only  on  agues*  but  in  fome  other  dif- 
eafes,  by  a folution  of  this  mineral,  in 
imitation  of  thefe  noted  drops. 

j r vV  • ; I 

i • f v 

Similar  experiments  have  been  fince re- 
peated by  different  practitioners,  both  in  the 

i 

metropolis*  and  in  the  country*  in  varied 
dofes,  butflill  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  num- 
ber of  cures,  given  us  by  Dr.  Fowler,  are 
many**  and  Dr.  Willari,  amongft  others, 
has  publifhed  feven  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  iri 
agues ; — at  the  end  of  which*  he  adds, — 

S(  the  above  cafes  I have  giveri  in  detail, 
as  being  the  firft  which  occurred,  and 
thence  foliciting  more  particular  attention ; 
it  feems  only  neceffary  farther  to  add  a ge- 

--v  * tt  . ■ • '■*  . - i K * 
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* Vid.  His  Med.  Reports  of  Arfenic. 
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neral  report  from  the  fum  total  of  patients 
treated  in  this  manner.  The  folntion  was 
prefcribed  for  about  forty  others,  in  different 
fpecies  of  intermittents,  and  fncceeded 
almoft  inftantaneoufly,  in  every  cafe*; ” 
The  folution,  he  ufed,  was  made  according 
to  the  formula,  published  in  Dr.  Fowler’s 
work  on  the  fubjedt. 

In  like  manner,  I thought  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  make  trial  of  it.  In  the  courfe 
of  thefe  laft  ten  months  feveral  opportuni- 
ties prefented,  in  every  one  of  which,  it 
fucceeded  to  my  wifh,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  accident,  or  inconveniency  what- 
ever, during  its  ufe.  My  formula  differs, 
however,  fomething  from  Dr.  Fowler’s, 
in  its  being  more  hmple. — -I  found  it  un- 
neceffary  to  add  either  nitre  or  alkali,  nor 
do  I even  diftill  the  water  in  which  I dif- 

i 


* Vid.  Lond.  Med.  Journ.  v.  i.  part2d,~  p.  191. 
Vol.II.  ,P  folve 
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folve  it.  I take  fix  ounces,  by  weight  of 
he  common  culinary  water,  ufed  in  this 
place,  and  add  to  it  twelve  grains  of  the 
white  arfenic,  of  the  fhops,  reduced  to 
powder  j this  I place  in  the  heat  of  212 
degrees,  or  that  of  boiling  water,  the 
phial  being  only  flightly  corked,  to  allow 
any  air  which  may  be  extricated,  to  efcape. 
During  the  time  of  folution,  the  phial 
may  be  brilkly  fhook  now  and  then, 
though  I do  not  know  whether  this  be  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  j in  lefs  than  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  the  folution  is  compleat. 
When  it  cools,  the  bottle  containing  it,  is 
again  weighed,  and  as  much  of  common 
water,  or  for  the  fake  of  giving  it  colour, 
of  fp.  lavend.  is  added,  as  was  found  to 
have  evaporated  during  the  procefs  to 
make  up  exactly  the  fix  ounces.  By  this 
means  the  dofe  isA  more  accurately  calcu- 
lated, a convenience  which  I conlider  of 
fome  confequence. 

I HAVE 

| ) ■ /'  t . 
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X have  diftributed  this  folution  to  fe-r- 
veral  practitioners  in  this  neighbourhood, 
with  directions  for  its  ufe,  in  order  to 
colleCt  their  practice,  and  form  a conclu- 
fion  from  as  large  a number  of  trials  as  pof- 
fible ; in  every  inftance,  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  fince,  it  has  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  following  I fhail  detail  from 
the  firil  of  my  own  trials  ; and  exaCtly  as 
I find  them  in  my  notes. 

r 

« 

CASE  I. 

Green,  a foldier  in  the  Queen’s  2d  re- 
giment of  Dragoon  Guards,  quartered  in 
Ipfwich,  aged  30,  put  himfelf  under  my 
care,  Auguft  7th.  1786,  by  the  defire  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Surgeon  to  the  regiment. 
His  complaint  was  a quartan , Under  which 
he  had  laboured  many  months  the  fits 
are  long  and  fevere; — has  taken  pounds  of 
bark;  and  often  upwards  of  an  ounce  a 
day.  By  this  means  his  fits  were  generally 
fufpended  for  a fhort  time ; fometimes  he 
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has  remained  free  from  them  for 
three  weeks,  but  the  difeafe  always  recur- 
red. It  occurred  to  me,  to  try  arfenic, 
having  lately,  before,  perufed  Dr.  Fowler’s 
reports,  relative  to  this  mineral. 


As  this  was  my  firft  experiment,  I made 
ufe  of  only  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  wa- 
ter, which  I had  diftilled  as  directed  by 
Dr.  Fowler  for  the  purppfe ; the  bottle 
into  which  it  was  put  was  fufpended  in 
a veffel  full  of  water,  (as  already  def- 
cribed)  and  fet  on  the  fire  to  boil.- — 
When  the  arfenic  was  diffolved,  the  folu- 
tion,  when  cold,  was  weighed,  and  fix 
ounce,  the  quantity  I prepared,  was  found 
to  have  loft  three  drams  by  evaporation ; 
to  fupply  this,  210  gutts  of  common  wa- 
ter were  added  ; I calculated  this  to  be  the 
quantity  loft,  allowing  70  gutts  to  the 
dram ; no  allowance  was  made  for  any  lofs 
the  arfenic  might  have  fuftained,  judging 
it  to  be  trifling.  Aug.  8th.  hor.  10. 
A.  M.  gave  of  this  gutt.  xxxv.— -in  a little 
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common  water — ordered  it  to  be  repeated 

at  four,  and  at  ten  P.  M. 

Aug.  9th.— No  inconveniency  from  the 
medicine  3 at.  nine  this  morning  the  fame 
dofe,  as  yefterday,  repeated— at  feven 
P.  M.  took  a fecond— the  fit  returned  this 
day,  and  prevented  his  being  regular  in  the 
time  of  taking  his  medicine:— two  dofes, 
therefore,  were  only  given  this  day : me- 
dicine caufed  no  ficknefs— his  appetite,  he 
thinks,  rather  impaired ; the  fit  was  fhort- 
ened  this  time  a full  hour. 

Aug.  10th. — This  morning  took  forty 
gutts— -and  repeated  it,  to  the  third  time, 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  hours  from  each — no 
other  inconveniencey  than  a flight  degree 
of  impaired  appetite. 

Aug.  i 1 th.— ' Took  the  medicine,  as  yef- 
terday—without  inconveniency— two  hard 
flools  to-day ; to-morrow  expedts  his  fit 
about  two  P.  M. 

Aug.  1 2th. — Took  gutt.  50— thrice  to- 
day, and  at  fix  hours  diftance  each— fit 
commenced  an  hour  later— was  not  lefs  fe- 
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vere  than  formerly.— The  laft  dole  puked 
him  a little,  and  he  had  feven  ftools. 

Aug.  13th. — Omit  the  drops — let  him 
have  an  emetic. 

Aug.  15th. — This  day  had  recourfe  to 
the  drops — took  gutt.  50,  thrice  as  before — 
did  not  make  him  lick — fit  returns  to-day. 

Aug.  1 6th. — Had  little  or  no  lit  yefter- 
day — medicine  did  not  make  him  lick. 

Aug.  17th. — Yefterday  no  inconvenience 
from  the  drops — had  four  ftools — appetite 
not  impaired — to-day  took  gutt.  60— 
thrice. 

Aug.  1 8th. — Yefterday  had  only  one 
(tool — drops  did  not  give  unnealinefs — this 
morning  is  a little  indifpofed— or  faintilh — 
as  he  calls  it — experts  his  lit  to-day. 

Aug.  19th Had  no  fit  yefterday— took 

his  medicines— had  only  one  liool — com- 
plains'to-day  of  a flight  pain  acrofs  the  ab- 
domen;— yet,  augmented  his  medicine  to- 
day to  gutt.  63 — with  orders,  that  if  the 
pain  increafed,  he  Ihould  take  only  two 
dofes. 

Aug. 
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Aug.  2 1 ft:.— Yefterday  had  no  fit — medi- 
cine gave  him  three  ftools — no  ficknefs. 

Septr.  3d.— Is  compleatly  cured. 

I may  add,  he  remained  fo  for  upwards 
of  fix  months  after,  i.  e.  till  the  regiment 
marched  to  other  quarters. 

» 

The  reader  will  perceive,  this  cure  took 
up  twelve  days,  i.  e.  from  8th.  to  20th. 
inclufive ; for  on  the  21ft.  no  medicine 
was  given— and  he  began  it  on  the  8th — the 
reafon,  perhaps,  it  did  not  yield  fooner, 
was  owing  to  my  cautious  dofe  ; I thought 
it  fafer,  as  it  was  my  firft:  trial,  to  be  rather 
under,  than  over  in  my  dofe. 

CASE  II. 

- Samuel  Thompson,  aged  21.— A fol- 
dier  in  the  fame  regiment— was  foon  after 
put  under  my  care  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  fee- 
ing the  fuccefs  I had  with  Green.— This 
was  a quotidian  of  fix  weeks  duration ; — • 
fits  return  daily  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

—I 
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— I began  with  gutt.  35,  of  the  fame  fo- 
lution,  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  re- 
peated it  at  the  difiance  of  fix  hours,  to  the 
third  time.  The  day  before  I began  with 
him  he  had  an  emetic,  which  operated 
well-report — yeflerday  had  his  fit  as  ufual 
— medicine  has  had  no  fenfible  efFedt— this 
day  to  be  repeated  as  yefterday.  ‘ / 

Finding  it  tedious  to  meafure  out  fo 
many  gutts,  I thought  of  preparing  the 
medicine  of  double  flrength,  but  was  un- 
certain at  this  time  whether  I could  diffolve 
twograins  in  an  ounce — on  trial,  however, 

I found  no  "difficulty  * j— of  this  I began 
with  gutt.  xx.  ter  de  die. 

Morning  report.— Had  his  fit  yeflerday 
as  ufual  j no  flools  from  the  medicine  to- 
day the  medicine  to  be  repeated  to  gutt. 
xxxv.  ter.— each  4pfe,  at  the  diflance  ox  fix  , 
hours  exa&ly.' 


* I have  diffolved  three  grains  to  the  ounce  fmce  this. 

Morning 
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Morning  report. — Yefterday  had  three 
ftools fit  returned  an  hour  later— Jefs  le- 

• ■ * ~*r 

vere-.  medicine  griped  him  a little— but  no 
other  inconvenience — ordered  the  fame  to- 
day as  yefterday. 

Morning  report.— Had  three  ftools  yef- 
terday—miffed  his  fit  entirely — only  about 
the  hour  of  its  former  occurrence,  felt  a 
little  anxiety — medicine  griped  him  con- 
fiderably — appetite  impaired — ordered  to 
intermit  the  medicine— two  days  now  in- 
tervened without  any — at  the  end  of  which 
— report — no  fits  fince. — Repeated  the  me- 
dicine two  days  more — quantity  as  before — ■ 
no  fits — report  two  days  afterwards — conti- 
nues well— difmiffed  cured. — In  like  man- 

I 

ner  he  remained  well  till  the  regiment 
marched  into  different  quarters. 

I gave  Mr.  Hamilton,  fome  of  the  folu- 
tion,  requefling  him  to  try  it,  when  op- 
portunities offered.— Sometime  afterwards 
he  reported  to  me  feveral  cafes  of  its  fpeedy 
fuccefs,  both  on  the  foldiers,  and  on  a few 

Vql.  II,  paupers 
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paftpers  in  the  town,  whom  he  found  la- 
bouring under  intermitten ts. 

CASE  III. 

John  Gould,  Efq.  near  this  townr 
requeued  me  a few  weeks  agoj  to  give  ad- 
vice to  a poor  man,  called  Hynd,  at  that 
time  one  of  his  labourers,  at  haymaking, 
whom  he  found  one  day  in  the  meadow 
ill. — He  had  been  affiidted  with  a quartan 
for  feveral  months— I gave  him  the  folu- 
tion,  beginning  with  gutt.  xxv— ter  de 
die — two  days  after  he  had  his  fit— but  not 
lefs  fevere — the  medicine  neither  griped,  nor 
gave  him  any  uneafinefs.— I encreafed  it  now 
to  gutt.  xxx — ter  de  die.*— The  fecond  fit 
was  confiderably  fhortened— no  loofenefs, 
nor  gripes. 

Continued  it  at  this  dofe  fome  days 
longer — he  efcaped  the  third  fit  altogether — 
had  two  or  three  loofe  ftools,  and  a flight 
pain  acrofs  the  abdomen — difcontinued  the 
drops  for  three  days — at  the  end  of  which, 

repeated 
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repeated  them  three  days  more— -no  return 
of  the  fits— difmilfed  cured — with  orders 
to  return  in  a week,  to  report  how  he  had 

been  in  the  intervals — continues  well 

( 

Quartans  are  allowed  to  be  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  of  all  the  kinds  of  intermittents— but 

i 

this  laft  yielded,  in  a fhort  time,  to  the  me- 
dicine—perhaps,  had  I ventured  on  a larger 
dofe  it  would  have  yielded  fooner ; but  I 
think  it  fafer,  with  fo  aCtive  a medicine, 
not  to  be  too  bold.  / 

The  medicine  fold  under  the  name  of 
Edwards’s  Taftelefs  Ague  Drops— has  cer- 
tainly a much  larger  proportion  of  the  ar- 
fenic,  in  a given  quantity,  than  what  I 
ventured  to  prefcribe.— As  the  dofe  is  only 
feven  gutts — and  yet  the  effects  are  fometimes, 
it  is  faid,  violent.  The  dofes  are  ordered  to 
be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  nine  hours.— It 
is  but  juftice,  to  add,  however,  that  a 
practitioner  here,  allures  me,  he  has  ad- 


* Some  weeks  have  now  elapfed,  without  any  re- 
turn of  his  complaint. 
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miniftered  thofe  very  drops,  and  he  adds, 
ufed  many  a bottle  of  them,— for  feveral 
years,  in  cafes  of  the  intermittent  kind, 
with  perfect  fafety,  and  fpeedy  fuccefs.— 
This  furely  fpeaks  greatly  in  favour  of  arfenic 
—for  it  is  not  now  doubted  th^t  this  is  the 
mineral  which  gives  activity  to  this  noftrum. 

In  the  winter  of  1781— and  fpring 
1782— I had  a foldier  whofe  ague  I was 
not  able  to  overcome, — he  had  got  bark, 
and  other  medicines,  in  ufe  for  the  difeafe, 
till  he  was  tired  taking  them.— He  feldom 
was  free  more  than  a week. — Marching  into 
Royfton,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  where 
the  men  were  to  remain  a week  or  two ; he 
was  again  taken  ill. — I was  advifed  to  try 
the  Taftelefs  Drops.— I had  fome  reluctance 
to  exhibit  a medicine,  the  compofition  of 
which  I was  ignorant,  but  by  the  perfua- 
fion,  chiefly,  of  his  Captain,  I complied. 
He  took  them  only  a few  days,  when  his 
ague  left  him,  and  never  returned  after- 
wards, during  the  time  I knew  him,  which 
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was  more  than  a yean— Yet,  I confefs, 
th  is  did  not  induce  me  to  try  the  medicine, 
again,  till  I faw  Dodor  Fowler’s  reports. 

It  is  needlefs  to  tire  the  reader  with 
more  cafes  ; the  medicine,  I am  perfuaded, 
will  be  found  on  mod:  occafions,  efpecially 
in  intermittents,  a fafe  and  efficacious  cure, 
if  adminidered  with  that  care  and  circum- 
fpedion,  which  the  regular  praditioner  is 
bound  in  duty  to  ufe  with  every  adive  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica  nor  ffiould  it 
be  the  lead  objection,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  poifons  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ; feveral  other  articles  in  daily 
pradice  are  not  Jefs  fo;  for  indance,  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.— Nay,  it  is  fubdances  of 
fuch  adivity,  that  form  the  mod  ufeful 
part,  of  what  are  denominated  articles  of 
the  materia  medica,  and  by  which  we  may 
hope  for  mod  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
This  ought  to  be  one  drong  reafon,  how- 
ever, for  the  employing  of  the  regular 
faculty,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  quackery. 

With 
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With  refp eft  to  arfenic,  it  has  been 
tried  in  other  difeafes,  befides  intermit- 
tents,  not  without  fuccefs.— Mr.  Hamil-  . 
ton,  already  mentioned,  fays,  he  cured  a 
foldier  of  an  epilepfy  thereby,  fince  the 
time  I taught  him  to  prepare  it. — I tried  it 
in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  this  fpring  (1787), 
for  fome  weeks,  but  it  was  without  fuc- 
cefs.— It  was,  however,  a cafe  of  long 
{landing,  in  which  numberlefs  medicines, 
by  a variety  of  practitioners  had  been  em- 
ployed,  at  different  times,  for  feveral  years 
paft. — A Surgeon,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
in  this  county,  informed  me,  fometime  !> 
ago,  he  was  trying  it  on  an  epileptic  pa- 
tient, and  he  had  fome  reafon  to  think, 
from  what  he  had  obferved  during  the  time 
he  had  adminiflered  it,  that  he  would  be 
fuccefsful,—-but  I have  not  had  an  oppor-  i 
tunity  fince  of  knowing  the  refult  of  this  i 
trial ; on  the  whole,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  ; 
pra&itioner  to  repeat  trials  made  by  others, 
or  make  new  ones  himfelf,  as  he  fees  op-  1 
portunities,  and  as  fuggeflions  of  this  fort  11 

occur j 
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occur  to  him,  and  among  thefe,  it  is  no 
lefs  the  duty  of  the  regimental  Surgeon* 

In  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  man y of  the  foldiers  were 
feized  with  the  Typhus,  as  defcribed  by 
Profeiior  Cullen.  File  ufual  lymptoms, 

! with  deprelTion  of  fpirits,  and  fudden  lofs 

1 of  ftrength,  formed  the  difeafe.  In  fome 

1 cafes  the  head  was  violently  affefted,  in 
others,  only  a giddinefs,  with  but  little 
pain,  and  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
ihort  duration;  but  thefe  were  often  fo  vi- 
olent, at  mght  efpecially,  that  when  the 
patients  came  to  report  themfelves  lick, 
and  be  put  under  my  care,  they  defcribed 
their  complaints  as  a quotidian,  or  one-day 
fiver,  as  they  termed  it ; the  date  of  the 
pu'.fe  was  generally,  fomewhat,  though 
for  the  mod  part,  but  little  accelerated, 
and  the  condant  third:  and  parched  tongul 
that  accompanied  it,  affifted  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  eafily  diftin- 
guithed  it  from  an  ague,  where  all  the 

fymptoms 
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Symptoms,  in  the  intermiffion,  for  the 
molt  part,  vanilh,  and  the  patient  appears 
as  in  health. 

" i 

The  feafon  proved  very  variable ; one 
day  rain,  another  clear  and  warm,  but  a 
hoar-frolt,  which  covered  the  ground  fre- 
quently in  the  morning,  rendered  the  air,  as 
it  diffolved,  cold  and  chilly,  for  a con- 
liderable  part  of  the  day.  The  regiment 
was  but  thinly  clothed,  the  men  not  being 
permitted  (for  fome  reafons,  bell  known 
to  the  commanding  officer)  to  wear  their 
new  clothes,  before  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember; thefe  were  the  evident  external 
caufes  of  the  fever;  the  irregularities  of 
the  men’s  way  of  living  may  be  mentioned 
as  occafional  and  exciting  caufes.  In  thefe 
fevers,  however,  I always  fufpedt  conta- 
gion, though  I may  not  be  able  to  trace  it. 

I found  very  few  of  thefe  fevers  that 
required  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet ; of  this 
I am  always  fparing,  when  there  does  not 
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appear  to  me  abfolute  need  of  it.  For  I 
have  often  found,  where  it  is  improperly 
ufed,  that  recovery  is  not  only  more  doubt- 
ful, but  the  difeafe  feems  thereby  protra&ed 
to  a later  period,  by  an  encreafe  of  debi- 
lity. Some  died,  after  lingering  to  the 
twenty-feventh  day  ; but  moft  of  them 
recovered. 

About  this  time  a correlpondent  fent 
me  from  Edinburgh,  a book  mtitled,  a 
Phyfiological  Difcpiifition,  and  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  and  Common  Practice  in  t*  e- 
' vers,  in  that  city,  wherein  was  recom- 
mended a practice  founded  on  different 
principles  from  the  common,  taught  by 
Dr.  Brown.  To  confirm  thefe  new  opi- 
nions, a numerous  train  of  cafes  were  ad- 
vanced, which  had  terminated  happily  by 
it ; and  contrafted  with  thefe,  were  feveral 
that  had  ended  fatally  by  the  old  practice, 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
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In  this  enquiry,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Jones, 
much  ingenuity  of  argument  is  ufecl  to  in- 
duce the  reader  to  difbelieve  all  thediftinc- 
tions  of  Nofologifts,  and  to  inculcate  the 
opinion  that  all  the  genera,  and  fpecies,  &c. 
into  which  difeafes  are  divided,  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  alone,  namely,  thofe  from 
debility,  or  afthenia , and  thofe  arifing  from 
too  high  a degree  of  health,  or  phlogofis . 
We  are  told,  alfo,  that  the  dodrine  gained 
ground  among  the  unprejudiced,  and  many 
of  fuch  as  were  heretofore  adherents  to  the 
Cullenian  fyftem,  which  this  oppofed. 

In  the  clafs  of  afthenic  difeafes,  the  cure 
confifts  in  Srengthening,  and  Simulating 
medicines,  and  the  quickeft  of  operation, 
and  mod  dijfujible , to  ufe  the  author’s 
term,  are  to  be  preferred.  Hence  wine, 
brandy,  opiates,  and  volatile  alkali  were 
given  to  a degree,  never  ventured  on  be- 
fore, efpecially  opiates  3 and  the  change 
for  the  better,  that  almoft  inSantly  fol- 
lowed, were  fpoke  of  as  inconteftible 

fads. 
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fails,  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the 
doctrine. 

Willing  to  find  the  truth  as  far  as  I was 
able,  and  not  flavifhly  bound  down  to  any 
mans  opinion,  or  fyftem,  as  fuch,  I 
watched  from  this  time,,  the  firft  favour- 
able opportunity  to  make  trial  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  promifed  fuch  advantages : 
out  of  fix  men,  therefore,  ill  of  the  fever, 
already  mentioned,  I chofe  one  for  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  experiment,  which  appeared  to 
me  the  beft  adapted  for  giving  it  the  fa i reft 
trial.  It  was  one,  where  all  the  fymptoms 
of  debility  were  evidently  marked,  lb  that 
I could  in  no  wife  miftake  its  afthenic  na- 
ture. It  was,  as  near  as  I could  find,  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  fever ; for  foldiers  are 
generally  feveral  days  ill  before  they  report 
themlelves  in  the  fick  lift,  if  they  think 
they  will  be  confined  to  the  hofpital,  to 
which  many  of  them  have  an  averfion. 

R 2 
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CASE. 

Bates — of  the  General’s  company,  with 
all  the  fymptoms  common  in  Typhus, 
head-ach,  parched  tongue,  proftration-  of 
lfrength,  reftlefs  nights,  flufhed  cheeks, 
delirium,  pulfe  about  74  beats  in  a mi~ 
nute. 

At  eleven — A,  M.  a dram  of  fp.  C.  G. 
to  which  were  added  gutt.  xl.  of  Tindl. 
Theb. — in  an  hour  after,  pulfe  rofe  to  80. 
— The  opiate  did  not  induce  fleep.  He 
roved  violently  as  before.— The  room  was 
darkened,  and  all  noile  kept  from  him,  as 
much  as  poffibie. 

Vifited  at  four  P.  M.  fame  day.— Pulfe 
now  76— and  fmall— delirium  as  before.— I 
fhould  mention,  that  he  had  flept  little  or 
none  for  feveral  nights  before  this  plan 
commenced,  but  was  all  this  time  deli- 
rious. The  fame  repeated  as  at  laft  vifit.— 
Here  then  were  no  lefs  than  fp.  C.  C.  dr.  ij. 

--with  T.  Theb.  gutt.  lxxx.  adminiftered 

in 
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in  the  fpace  of  five  hours.— But  as  this  was 
trifling  to  the  quantity  recommended  by 
Dr.  Brown  *,  I could  not  call  it  a fair 
trial,  if  i flopped  here,  without  purfuing 
his  flimulating  plan  farther. 

At  half  paft  leven— returned—  this  was 
three  hours  and  an  half  from  my  laft  vifit — 
found  him  quiet,  and  was  informed  by  the 
nurfe,  he  had  been  fo  for  fome  time.  On 
entering  the  room,  however,  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  which  were  heavy  and  red,  and 
he  began  to  talk  wildly,— yet  named  me  as 
foon  as  I came  near.— Gave  him  now  a tea- 
cup full  of  red  port- — pulfe  80 — At  half 
paft  eight  vifited  again — gave  another  tea^ 
cup  of  port— at  ten,  another  cup  of  port, 
to  which  T.  Theb  g.  xxv.  were  added — at 
twelve  the  fame  night  vifited — another  cup 
of  wine  was  given  —Here  were  no  lefs  than 
105  gutts  of  T.  Theb.  in  the  fpace  of 
eleven  hours. 

1 «in  «i 

* Vid,  Jones's  Enquiry,  already  mentioned. 

From 
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From  this  till  eight  next  morning  (Mon- 
day) he  drank  about  ten  ounces  of  beef  tea— 
this  was  always  given  warm— his  pulfe  84— 
tongue  moift. — I began  now  to  form  fome 
hopes  of  his  recovery — yet  he  roved  almort 
as  much  as  formerly. —I  went  on  further 
with  the  plan,  and  gave  him  gutt.  lx.  of 
T.  Theb.  in  a cup  of  wine — took  no  more 
of  the  medicine  this  day — continued  much 
the  fame.  — Next  morning  at  ten,  A.  M. — 
found  his  bread:  and  fhoulders  full  of  macu- 
lae— his  pulfe  76— and  feerned  filly-— turned 
up  thewhite  of  his  eyes  a little — was,  never- 
thelefs,  fenfible  when  fpoke  to — called  me 
by  my  name — complains  of  great  licknefs 
— attempted  while  I flayed  to  make  water, 
but  could  not — drank,  hnce  laft  night,  a 
pint  of  beef  tea — at  one  P.  M.  got  a cup 
of  wine. 

Vifited  an  hour  after,  viz.  at  two,  and 
found  him  quiet — at  fours  and  gave  him 
another  cup  of  wine— at  nine,  and  found 
him  finging,  when  I entered,  and  talking 
foolifhly — his  teeth  and  lips  furred  over, 

and 
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and  black,  with  pulfe  at  88 — this  was  ten 
beats  more  frequent  than  in  the  morning. 

As  the  delirium,  which  never  abated,  . 
was  now  encreafed,  and  he  had  got  no  opiate 
this  day,  I ventured  on  a larger  dofe  than  I 
1 ever  gave  before,  viz.  T.  T.heb.  gutt. 
Ixxxviii. — Next  morning  vifited  him  at 
nine,  and  found  him  doling — was  informed 
by  the  nurfe,  that  he  lay  very  quiet  through 
, the  night.  Pulfe  now  flow  and  equable — I 
thought  him  better  on  the  whole — at  eleven 
A.  M.  got  another  cup  of  wine. 

I was  willing  now  to  intermit  a while, 
and  obferve  what  the  effects  of  this  laft 
dofe  might  be,  fo  gave  nothing  more 
till  next  day  at  eleven,  A.  M.  when  I 
found  him  not  only  roving  as  ufual,  but 
1 with  fubfultus  tendinum — frequently  con- 
vulfed,  and  pulfe  very  feeble  and  up  to 
108. — His  death  now  appeared  inevitable 
— got  a cup  of  wine — ordered  his  head  to 
: be  again  fhaved— for  it  had  been  fhaved  be- 
| fore — and  a large  blifter  to  be  applied  over 
it.  A glifter  was  adminiftered  before  the 

application 
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application  of  the  bliftsr — -this  gave  him  a 
flool— made  water  alfo. 

While  I was  prefent  hefuddenly  ftarted  out 
of  bed,  and  I ordered  him  to  be  fupported 
fome  minutes  on  his  legs— delirium  more 
encreafed— eyes  wild.- — At  eight  P.  M.— 
his  pulfe  120— *and  weak — paffed  two  large 
lumbrici — next  morning  found  him  more 
compofed — gave  him  a cup  of  wine,  and 
ordered  him  another  at  one  o’clock. 

The  opiate  was  intermitted  this  night, 
and  till  next  evening,  when  he  got  105 

gutts. This  was  coming  fomething  nearer 

to  the  new  praffiice  of  Dr.  Brown,  though 
ftill  much  fhort  of  it.-— For  from  the  little 
fuccefs  it  had  hitherto  afforded,  I was  afraid 
to  proceed  as  far  as  this  publication  fet 
forth.— The  delirium  had  never  abated.— 
From  this  till  next  evening  he  got  no  more, 
when  no  gutts  were  adminiftered — with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  before.— The  day 
following  I thought  him  better,  though  his 
pulfe  was  weak,  and  frequent.  Sometime 

after  it  was  no  lefs  than  130.— He  was  or- 
dered 
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dered  wine  and  beef  tea  this  day-^but  in 
the  evening  he  died  without  a druggie* 

This,  I am  led  to  believe,  will  be  al* 
lowed  a pretty  fair  trial  of  the  dijf  ujible  JU~ 
muli  applied  in  cafe  of  Tiphus.  But 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it, 
will  find  no  great  encouragement  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  For  my  own  part,  I am 
incliqed  to  think,  I never  fhall  make  another 
on  the  fame  principles.  Here,  evidently, 
no  advantage  was  obtained  ; nay,  I am  led 
to  believe  it  was  hurtful,  though  I dare 
not  lay  the  cafe  would  have  proved  more 
fuceefsful,  if  it  had  been  treated  on  a dif- 
ferent plan. 

' ' oil  if 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  I was  too 
timorous,  and  did  not  venture  on  large 
enough  dofes  5 it  may  alfo  be  objected, 
that  I omitted  the  ufe  of  Tonics.— Such  as 
the  Certex  Peruv.  &c.  The  reafon  was, 
I wifhed  to  tread  as  near  as  I durfi:  in  the 
footfteps  of  the  father  of  this  new  doc- 

Vol.  II.  S trine. 
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trine,  as  fet  forth  in  fome  of  the  cafes,  in 
the  publication  already  quoted,  by  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  the  heft 
praffice  yet  found.  But  I fhall  not  take  on 
me  either  to  condemn,  or  approve,— -here 
is  a cafe,  I lay  before  the  public,  pretty 
exactly  narrated.*— It  may,  no  doubt,  take 
many  more  trials  by  different  practitioners, 
to  fettle  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
fyftem. 

r * * ■ * it  ''  jrt  *'rf  ' ( | *1  ' 1 

Stork  extolled  Cicuta  to  a degree,  not 
yet  deferved,  according  to  experience  in 
thefe  countries. — But  the  many  trials  made 
after  him,  though  it  could  not  be  con- 
cluded that  the  medicine  deferved  all  the 
praife  he  bellowed,  have  confirmed  it  to  be 
an  ufeful  article  of  the  mat.  med.  and 
one,  from  which  we  may  promife  our- 
felves  advantage  in  various  difeafes.  The 
fame  conclufion,  perhaps,  may  be  drawn 
from  this  medicine  in  fevers ; it  may  teach 
us  a more  liberal  ufe  of  opiates,  without 
going  fo  far  as  this  new  doClrine  points  out. 

Graham, 
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Graham,  the  noted  Quack  taught  us, 
| that  with  fafety,  we  might  administer 
iEther  in  much  larger  quantities  than  had 
.ever  been  ventured  on  before;  and  the 
Suttons,  by  an  extenfive  practice, 
brought  the  cool  regimen  in  the  inoculated 
Small  pox  into  almost  univerfal  ufe. 
Though  few  of  the  Regulars  ever  admi- 
J niSlei  the  former  in  fuch  quantities  as  Gra- 
ham fets  forth  he  did ; or  purfue  the  Starv- 
ing plan  in  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall 
pox  to  the  degree  pradifed  by  the  Sut- 
tons, feveral  difeafes,  no  lefs  fatal,  having 
been  the  confequence  of  it,  yet  both  have 
1 been  ufeful,  efpecially  the  latter ; and  with 
refped  to  the  Brunonian  fyftem,  perhaps 
the  fame  inference  may  be  drawn. 

> Let  us,  however,  keep  in  mind  the 
pilot’s  advice,  and  endeavour,  by  a middle 
courie,  to  gain  the  wiihed  for  harbour, 
fince  death  may  be  as  equally  certain  from 

Le  R°°,ks  °f  Sci]1L>  a?  from  the  Gulph  of 
l Charybdis. 
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Ne  incidamus  in  Scillam  cupientcs  vi* 
tare  Charybdin. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  debility  and  dan- 
ger, we  find  Dr.  Heyfham  adminiftring 
large  dofes  of  opium  from  gutt.  xl.  to  gutt. 

1.  united  with  vol.  alk*.  as  a morfe  inftan- 
taneous,  and  difiufible  ftimuknt,  he  fays, 
than  either  brandy  or  wine,  the  former  of 
which  he  gave  in  larger  dofes  than  com- 
mon, and  the  latter  often  to  two  bottles 
and  an  half  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
the  befi:  effects.  Many  authors,  from 
Sydenham  to  the  prefent  day,  extoll  its 
ufe  in  fevers,  but  none  that  I have  perufed, 
ever  carried  it  to  the  length  recommended  : 


• His  formula  is  as  follows. 

R,  Conf.  Cardiac  gr  xv.— 
i\q.  Cinnam.  ten.  Semunc. 

. _ fpirit  dr.  ij. 

Sp,  Lavend.  compos,  dr.  j. — 

T.  Theb  gutt.  xl.  vel.—gutt.  1.— 

Vol.  alk.  gutt.  xxv.~ M.  f.bauft.  k S.  Sumendus* 
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by  the  author  already  mentioned,  whole 
praflice  I attempted  to  repeat  in  the  above 

cafe. 

Professor  Cullen,  fpeaks  favourably 
of  opium  as  a ftimilus  *,  in  fevers  of  the 
nervous  kind,  where  the  vis  vitre  is  apt  to 
fink. — He  believes,  wine  and  opium,  ail  in 
fome  meafure  analogous  to  each  other 
and  he  thinks  it  ufeful,  particularly  in  every 
cale  of  delirium  from  irritation ; but  that 
in  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  brain  it  is 
hurtful. 

Doctor  Campbell,  thinks  it  chiefly 
ufeful  in  the  beginning  of  fevers.— But  he 
fays,  “ I have  been  informed,  from  au- 
thority on  which  1 repofe  the  greateft  confi- 
dence, that  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
larger  dofes  in  the  more  advanced  periods, 
and  more  dangerous  flates  of  the  difeafe. 


* Vid,  Left,  on  Mat.  Med. 


has 
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has  aho  been  attended  with  happy  effeds. 

“To  the  amou,lt  °f  120  drops  at  a dofe  *. 
But  having  myfelf  had  no  opportunity 
of  feeing  it  fuccefifclly  given,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  I thall  decline  fpeaking 
opon  that /point.”  As  to  its  being  a poi- 

°n’  he  very  properly  adds,  “ I do  not 
know  that  the  fmalleft  quantity  capable  of 
inducing  death,  has  been  afcertained  by 
experiment,  or  the  largeft  that  may  be 
taken  with  impunity.—Much  will  depend 
on  original  idiofyncrafy,  or  peculiarity  of 
ctmftitution,  which  cannot  always  be 
known  iz  friore ; and  upon  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  morbid  arfedion,  at  the  pe- 
riod the  opium  is  adminiftered.”_As  one 
perfon  will  bear  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or 
wine,  without  being  affeded,  twice  as 
much  as  others,  fo  it  is  allowed  to  be 
the  fame  with  opium.— In  cafes  of  morti- 
fication, in  fevere  pain,  locked  jaw,  or 


* Vid.  Treats  en  Typhus,— p.  86. 


Tetanus, 
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Tetanus,  ic  may  be  given  in  fuch  large 
dofes,  with  advantage,  as  might  poifon  a 
perfon  in  health. 

Doleus  tells  us  of  a cafe,  where  only  a 
fcruple  of  Op.  given  in  clyfter  for  a com- 
plaint in  the  bowels,  brought  on  appo- 
plexy,  and  death  *, — and  a poor  woman. 
Dr.  Campbell  tells  us,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, in  a confumption,  took  two  drams 
of  T.  Theb.  by  miftake,  at  once,  when 
comatofe  fymptoms  enfued,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  in  twenty-four  hours The 

fame  author  fays ; — c<  but  even  in  ftates  of 
difeafe,  where  Op.  is  manifeftly  proper,  an 
over  dofe  may  be  attended  with  the  fame 
bad  coniequence  as  in  other  f tuations. — I 
have  an  unfortunate  cafe  in  my  eye,  where 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cure  a violent  con- 
vulfive  diforder  by  means  of  opium.” 


* Vid,  Encyclopaedia,  p,  322. 

“ The 
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u The  patient  was  a robud  man,  who 
Was  adedted  with  fevere  and  frequent 
twitchings  : one  day  he  took  two  grains  of 
folid  Op.  which  was  repeated  at  the  interval 
of  two  hours,  and  again  at  the  end  of 
other  two  hours,  without  any  fenfible  ef- 
fects. Six  grains  having  produced  no  al- 
teration when  taken  in  this  way,  he  took 
three  grains  the  day  following,  at  a dofe, 
and  three  more  at  the  didance  of  an  hour, 
without  any  perceptible  confequences. 
The  fucceeding  d^y,  the  fpafms  being  more 
violent  than  ever,  he  took  thirteen  grains 
of  the  fame  medicine  in  the  courfe  of  five- 
hours,  without  the  lead;  effecd  on  his  con- 
vulfions  3 nor  did  this  quantity  produce 
either  deep,  delirium,  or  third. 

“ He  was  then  ordered  to  take  gutt.  lx. 
of  liquid  laud,  which  was  repeated  four 

i 

times  at  the  interval  of  an  hour  between 
each  dofe.  This  had  no  fenfible  effecd  in 
diminifhing  the  fpafms,  or  adeeming  him  in 
any  other  manner.  The  next  day  the  dofe 
* was 


l 
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was  augmented  to  gutt.  Ixxx.— and  repeated 
four  times  at  the  fame  intervals.  He  flept 
about  an  hour  after  taking  the  fourdofes  of 
laudanum,  and  then  awoke,  feemingly,  in 
his  ufual  date  of  health,  the  Op.  having 
had  no  effedl  on  his  convulfions ; he  went 
to  bed  about  ten  o’clock  ; at  twelve,  the 
nurfe  obferved  he  was  in  a very  profound 
deep,  but  did  not  attempt  to  awaken  him; 
at  fix  in  the  morning,  fhe  found  him  dill 
in  the  fame  date  as  before;  and  endeavour- 
ing to  roufe  him  found  it  impodible  ; every 
method  was  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  that 
could  be  thought  of,  but  in  vain ; he  died 
about  eight  o’clock  that  morning. 

On  diffedtion,  an  ItLchymoJis  was  found  in 
his  domachi  no  other  morbid  appearance 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  nor  in  the  brain. 

**  Here,”  he  goes  on,  “ Thirteen  grains 
of  Op.'  were  given  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
hours,  -without  any  bad  confequences.  At 
another  time  24.0  drops  of  Laud,  which  are 
Von.  IT.  V equal 
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qua!  to  about-nine  grains  and  an  half  of  . 
Op.  alfo  without  any  fenfible  effects  ; but, 
when  on  the  fucceeding  day,  the  dofe  was 
increafed  to  320  drops  of  Laud,  which  is 
equal  to-  thirteen  grains  of  Op.  (a  quan- 
tity that  he  had  taken . before  in  a iolid 
form,  with  impunity)  fatal  confequenc'es 
feemed  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  the  me- 
dicine it  muff  not,  however,  be  .fup- 
prefted,  that  a pint  bottle  was  found  in  his 
bed,  which  contained  fome  whifky,  ’ and 
of  which  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  drank/'  - 

' i ‘j 

* l 

T he  mod  that  I find  Dr.  Campbell  ad- 

minifter,  was  gutt,  lx.— -on  fome  occasions, 

# 

he  found  it  neceffary  to  add  20  or  30  gutts. 
in  two  hours  after— before  he  found  it  fol- 
lowed with  reft. 

• v * • 

Doctor  Martin  Wall  fpeaks  much 
in  praife  of  opium  alfo— yet  I do  not  find 
he  ever  ventured  to  purlue  it  to  any  thing 
like  the  length  the  new  doffirirCe  fets  forth. 
A medical  practitioner,  about  twelve  miles 
> . from 
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.from  this  place  * converfing  lately  with  neon 
the  fubjedl,  told  me  very  freely,  he  had  tried 
opium  in  this  way,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  he- did  hurt  by  it  j— the  quantity- 
given , he  did  not  mention  ; and  from  my 
own  experience,  in  many  trials,,  in  fmaUer 
dofes ; fuch  as  from  half  a gram  to  a gram 
and  half,  in  fevers,  though  it  was  often 
beneficial,  and  highly  necefiary,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  univerfally  followed  with 
good  effedls  in  all  cafes.— I have  found  fe- 
veral  that  it  rendered  reftlefs,  inftead  of 
producing  Deep,— and  thirfty,  and  vapoured, 
who  had  better  nights  on  leaving  it  off, 
than  when  they  ufed  it. 

A much  lira  pier  method  of  proceed- 
ing was  fuccefsful,  lately  in  Edinburgh.— - 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  children,, 
in  one  of  the  charity  hoipnais  m that  city? 

eighty1  five  were  feizedwith  this  fevers  they 

. . 


* Ipfwich, 
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were  under  the  medical  care  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
—the  firft  thing  given  was  an  emetic,  and 
as  foon  as  poffible  after  been  feized— the 
fucceeding  treatment  confifted  in  c leanlinefs 
—the  greateft  attention  being  paid  to  it  in 

all  its  varieties  ;-fte&  air,  the  apartments 
being  almoft  conftantly  ventilated— belly 
kept  open  by  Ample  laxative  injeflions— 
diluents  copioufly  employed,  and  fometimes 
acidulated.  By  this  iimple  method,  not 
one  of  the  whole  died;  yet  feveral  had 
alarming  fymptoms—  petechia;,  vibices,— 
and  htemorrhages.  -The  Matron  of  the 
hofpital  was  feized  with  thefeverj  fhetookan 
emetic  as  foon  as  (he  found  herfelf  ill,— and 
without  any  thing  more,  that  may  be  called 
medicine,  fhe  alio  recovered  in  a fhort  time. 
From  whence  it  would  appear,  as  the  Edi- 
tor fays,  and  to  which  I am  inclined  to  fub- 
fcribe  that  in  the  treatment  of  fevers, 


# Vid.  Aded,  Comment.  D 2.  v.  1. 

practitioners 


l 
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practitioners  are  as  often  apt  to  err  by  doing 
too  much , as  by  doing  too  little  ” 

That  the  pulfe  was  very  flow,  in  the 
cafe,  on  which  I made  my  experiment,  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  thefe  fevers. — Dr. 
Campbell  had  one  cafe  where  the  patient 
died,  covered  with  petechia?,  whofe  pulfe 
never  rofe  above  flxty-flx  ftrokes  in  a mi- 
nute.— A fecond,  who  alfo  died,  where, 
till  the  day  preceding  her  death,  it  never 
exceeded  feventy-feven  ftrokes  in  the  fame 
ipace,— and  a third,  whofe  pulfe  beat  no 
more  than  fixty-eight  in  a minute — but  in 
o tners,  again,  it  is  very  greatly  accelerated. 

Pulfus,  parvus,  debilis,  plerumque  fre- 
quent are  the  words  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
Definition  of  the  Difeafe.— Nor  is  the  heat 
of  the  flcin  always  encreafed. — Calor  parum 
auclus — as  the  fame  Nofologifl;  exprefles  it, 

■ oat  the  lenforii  fundtiones  plurimum  tur- 
bata?;  and  the  vires  multum  imminuts,  are 
feldom  found  wanting. 


To 


I ■ 
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To  futn  up' the  whole  j though  I dare  not  ; 
fubfcribe  implicitly  to  the  dottrine  laid 
down,  by  fuch  as  extoll  very  large  dofes  of  j 
' this  medicine,  in  febrile  complaints ; yet,  if 
ufed  with  caution  and  proper  circum- 
fpe&ion,  a due  regard  being  had  to  the' par-  J 
ticular  conftitution  of  the  patient  in  bear- 
ing its  ufe,  much  advantage  may  realon~| 
ably  be  gained  by  opium  j and  we  may 
likewife  juftly  fay  of  it,  as  the  great  Syden- 
ham did,  that,  fine  illo,  manca  lit,  & ciad- 
dicet  medicina. 1 . { 


' With  refpedt  to  making  experiments  ■ 
on  the  living  fubjedt,  it  may  not,  at  all 
times,  .be- expedient  to  difcover  our  inten- 
tion. There  are  few,  who  have  not  an 
averfion  to  become  the  fubjeT  of  experi- 
ment, even  though  attended  with  the  ut- 
mofc  fafety  and  innocence ; nor  are  we  to 
fatisfy,  at  the  expence  of  much  uneafmefs, 
perhaps  pain,  and  danger,  fbolifh  cunoiity, 
where  no  inferences  ufeful  to  fcience  can 
be  drawn  from  it.  . 

I p T'^PMBEI* 
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1 remember,  many  years  ago,  a prac- 
titioner, who  adminiilered  to  a patient,  no 
lefs  than  twelve  grains  of  T.  Emetic,  merely 
to  fee  what  effedt  this  doable  dofe , as  he 
termed  it,  would  have/  The  confequence, 
as  may  be  expedted,  proved  very  nearly  fa- 
tal ; for  the  patient  was  thereby  'thrown 
into  violent  convulfons  5 his  hams  drawn 
up  with  violent  fpafms;.  and  his  life  for  fe- 
veral  days,  rendered  extremely  doubtful. 
The  ftory  made  forrie  noife  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  ‘blame  was  laid  on  a 
young  man,  then  his  affiftant  in  the  /hop  ; 
but  it  mu  if  not  be  hid,  that  he  was  gene- 
rous enough,  afterwards,  to  remove  the 
higma  from  the  innocent,  where  he  law 

11  fo  unjuidy  placed,  by  avowing  the 
fade.  • . 

/ 

We, come  now-  to  hazard  our  opinion, 
W'ith  I’egard  to  the  exhibition  of  doubtful 
medicines.  It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a 
medical  maxim,— Melius  dubium,  quam 
nullum  uti  remidi  urn,— or,  that  it  is  better 

to 
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to  have  recourfe  to  a doubtful  remedy , than 

to  none But,  perhaps,  objections  may  be 

raifed  to  the  application  of  this  precept  in 
its  utmoft  extent  3 becaule  to  adhere  to  it, 
and  ad  innocently,  in  our  pradice,  on  all 
occafions,  will  require  no  fmall  fhare  of 
iagacity. 

If  we  are  determined,  however,  to  ap- 
ply this  dubium  remedium , it  fhould,  in  my 
opinion,  certainly  be  fuch,  as  is  calculated, 
if  it  does  no  good , to  do  no  harm  ; and  yet; 
if  we  have  any  hopes  from  its  ufe,  they 
mutt  be  founded  on  certain  qualities , per- 
haps aftive  qualities , we  know  it  to  poflefs* 
and  a comparifon  of  thefe,  with  fome  proba- 
ble or  certain  hate  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
on  which  it  is  to  have  falutary  effeds, 

, In  doubtful  cafes , without  ading  in  this 
circumfpeCt  manner,  we  ad  rafily  j yet  to 
reafon  thus  by  indudion,  though  it  be 
ufeful,  can  only  lead  to  a degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  not  to  certainty,  but  it  is  a cine 

not  with- 
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notwithstanding,  that  may  be  allowed  oc- 
casionally to  guide  us ; a taper  that  may  lead 
from  a doubtful  into  a more  diredt,  and  cer- 
tain path <e  Probabilities/’  fays  an  au- 

thor lately  quoted,  “ are  not  to  be  defpifed, 
if  they  are  drawn  from  experienced  fadts, 
to  which  we  are  led  by  the  fenfes ; becaufe 
they  are  then  to  be  eftablifhed  as  fo  many 
fundamental  proportions.  A medicine  which 
has  often  been  ufeful  in  a cafe,  and  in  cir- 
cumftances  fimilar  to  thefe  of  the  cafe  be- 

f 

fore  us,  will  probably  be  ufeful  in  this,  but 
if  I have  not  feen  it  tried  in  thefe  cafes,  my 
conjecture,  will  be  mere  chimera . We 
ought,  therefore,  on  fuch  occafions,  to 
reafon  only  from  experience.” 

If  we  have  recourfe  to  dangerous  reme- 
dies, merely  to  learn  their  effedts  in  cafes, 
where  the  patient,  in  our  opmion , is  pad: 
hopes  of  recovery,  fo  that  fhould  the  word: 
happen,  we  {hall  think  ourfelves  free  from 
blame,  we  may  err ; for  this  mud:  be 
founded  in  the  truth  of  our  prognoflic. 
Vol.  IT,  U That 
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1 hat  the  wifeft  are  frequently  deceived  in 

the le i is  well  known.  This  has,  and  may 

happen  agieeably,  fometimes,  contrary  to 

our  prognojhc'y  and  this  incertitude,  fhould 

ever  make  us  cautious  in  the  exhibition  of 

dangerous  medicines,  from  an  idea,  that 

* 

death  appears  inevitably  approaching,  and 
muft  take  place. 

We  commune  with  ourfelves,  perhaps, 
in  this  manner,— “ It  is  in  vain  to  be  any 
longer  folicitous  refpeding  the  fate  of  the 
patient-  my  Ikill,  in  medical  fcience, 
can  prove  of  no  iife  in  his  cafe  ; yet  I have 
heard  of  certain  complaints,  feemingly  £- 
milar,  where  a certain  medicine,  when  every 
thing  elfe  had  failed,  was  fuccefsfully  ex- 
hibited. As  all  hopes  are  here  at  an  end, 
I can  have  little  helitation  of  trying  it ; yet 
I am  perfedly  convinced  of  its  doubtful, 
as  well  as  dangerous  effeds.  I know  it 
may  do  mifchief ; yet  it  may  cha?ice  to  do 
good  here  as  in  other  cafes  where  it  proved 
falutary  ; let  things  fall  out  as  they  may, 

fince 
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fince  every  other  medicine  I can  think  of 
has  failed,  where  can  be  the  harm  in  rif- 
quingatrial?  No  one  can  blame  me  for 
killing  a dying  man.”  Such  reafoning,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  as  this,  before  the  qua- 
lities of  James’s  powders,  and  their  effedts 
were  fully  difcovered,  was  often  ufed. 

They  were  often  given  as  the  laft  refuge  in 

cafes  of  fever  -f  and  as  often,  not  only  at 
improper  periods,  in  the  exhaufled  fate  of 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  when  the  difeafehad 
fpun-out  to  leveral  weeks,  but  in  improper 
dofes  i the  confequence  was,  they  killed 

many,  though  they  cured  fome.  The 
cafes  that  terminated  happily  were  publicly 
mentioned,  while  thofe  that  ended  fatally, 
were  looked  on  to  be  cccalioned  not  by  the 
medicine,  but  by  the  difeafe.  Thefe 
abufes,  fince  the  compofjtion,  and  qua- 
lities of  this  medicine  have  been  better  un- 
derftood,  are  now  corredted ; perhaps  much 
more  good,  and  certainly  lefs  mifchief  re- 
iults  at  prefent  from  their  exhibition  in  the 

% t 

hands  of  judicious  men  than  formerly. 

U 2 With 
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Viti-j  refped  to  the  above  reafoning  it 
is  fpeciousj  but  I think  it  in  fome  mea-  J 
fine  wrong  5 firft,  the  prognoftic  we  have 
made,  may  be  ill-founded ; for  while  life 
remains,  there  always  remains  fome  room 
ioi  hopes,  becaufe  many  of  the  operations 
of  nature  lie  fo  far  beyond  our  reach,  that 
even  the  greateft  penetration  cannot  fathom 
them.  What  then  can  common  abilities,  ■ 
and.fuperficial  obfervation  avail  ? We  know 
from  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  nature,  which  in  the  end  turn  out 
ialutary,  appear  dangerous  'in  the  eyes, 
even,  of  the  wife  ; and  in  reality  they 
are  fo  ; fince  it  is  frequently  found  neceffary 
to  attempt  to  moderate  them. 

If  on  occafions  of  this  kind,  a lefs  at-  . 
tentive  obferver,  or  a practitioner  of  lefs 
experience,  from  too  hafty  conclufions, 
gives  up  his  patient,  he  ads  worfe  than  a 
coward;  at  lead;  he  difcovers  a degree  of 
timidity  allied  to  ignorance.  And  fhould 
he  now  ralhly,  and  without  the  advice  of 

/ other 
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other  medical  men,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  patient’s  friends,  if  they  be  con- 
venient, adminifter  a medicine  of  the  na- 

i 

ture  of  which  he  is  altogether  unac- 
quainted, or,  of  which,  from  probable  rea- 
foning,  he  cannot  conclude  favourably, 
he  is  wrong,  and  fhould  beware  of  the 
confequences. 

In  fituations  of  this  fort,  I fhould  efteem 
it  both  more  fafe,  and  not  lefs  confcientious, 
to  truft  the  cafe,  in  a great  meafure,  to 
nature  alone,  than  make  hazardous  at- 
tempts. Let  our  care  now  be  directed  to 
what  are  called  the  non-naturals ; to  deep; 
urine ; ftools ; food  ; drink  ; perfpiration, 
&c.  and  fuffer  nature  to  perform  the  reft. 
I can  eafily  conceive  more  danger  from  be- 
ing too  bufy  with  medicines  of  the  more 
a&ive  kind,  than  from  none  at  all ; and,  as 
has  been  faid  on  another  occafion,  it  is 

fafer  to  do  too  little,  than  too  much. 

» 
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^ The  particular  nature  of  difeafes  is 
frequently  fo  obfcure,  that  the  utmoft  fa- 
gacity  cannot  difcover  it  3 and,  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  at  lead;  an 
even  chance  that  medicines  of  any  power 
may  injure  rather  than  benefit  the  patient  3 
in  fuch  a ffate  of  uncertainty,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  prudent  to  give,  in  the  form  of 
medicine,  what  cannot  produce  any  ef- 

fential  change  3 and  in  the  mean  time  re- 

* 

mark  very  accurately,  the  effects  of  diet, 

: H 

which  will  often  afford  the  fafeft  clue  to 
the  geiteral  nature  of  the  difeafe  3 and  which 
being  afcertained,  we  fhall  have  advanced  : 
one  ffep  nearer  to  a knowledge  of  its  par- 
ticular  nature 

But  while  we  advance  this  opinion,  it 
is  not  meant  to  inculcate  indolence,  or  in- 
activity,  or  to  deter  from  rational  experi- 
ment 3 the  lad:  I would  encourage. 


* Med.  Cautions.  Ed.  2d.  p.  305, 

We 
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We  have  the  example  of  eminent  men^ 
both  in  and  out  of  the  army  to  follow  here. 
It  was  in  the  army  Sir  John  Pringle,  ProfelTor 
Home,  Dr.  Brocklelby,  with  many  others, 
made  ufefulexperiments,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  a practice  which  Hill  continues. 


It  is,  however*  in  fuch  hates  of  uncer^ 
tainty,  as  already  defcribed,  that  it  be- 
hoveth  us  to  call  others  to  our  aid.  Some 
others  of  the  faculty  ihould  be  now  con- 
iultedj  it  will  be  for  the  attending  prac- 


titioner’s credit  to  do  this  : it  is  preferable 
to  the  precipitate  ufe  of  this  doubtful  and 


dangerous  remedy.  Our  prognoftic,  though 
formed  with  every  poflible  care  on  our 


part,  may  be  erroneous,  and  we  Ihould 
adt  with  caution. 


“ It  is  a curious  fad:,”  fays  Dr.  Adair  *, 
“ that  though  it  might  be  reafonably  ex- 


* and  Med.  Sketch  of  the  Nat.  Hill,  of 

the  Human  Body  and  Mind.  p.  25. 
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pedted,  that  confiderable  injuries  of  the 
brain  muft  always  be  followed  by  great 
weaknefs,  or  total  abolition  of  fenfe  or 
motion ; yet  in  fome  cafes  neither  has 
been  affected,  and  the  patients  have  fur- 
vived  after  wounds  and  impofthumations  of 
this  delicate  organ,  and  in  one  inftance 
after  half  of  the  brain  was  deftroyed. — A 
caution  againft  precipitate  prog?ioJiic  even  in 
-the  worft  poffrble  cafes.” 

. / 

As  an  inftance  of  the  little  reliance, 
fometimes  to  be  placed  in  prognoftic,  and 
to  point  out  their  fallacy,  we  may  mention 
one  in  the  cafe  of  the  once  celebrated  Mr. 
Pultney,  as  related  by  Bifhop  Newton. 

“ This  gentleman,”  the  Rev.  Bifhop  tells 
us,  “ lay  ill  of  a pleuritic  fever,  once  at 
Lord  Chetwynd’s,  in  Ingeftree,  in  StafFord- 
fhire.  He  was  attended  by  Drs.  Hope,  r 
Swynden,  and  other  phyficians,  from 
StafFordfhire,  Litchfield,  and  Derby ; by  | 
Dr.  Friend,  from  London,  and  Dr.  Brox- 

v 

Miolme,  from  Oxford. 


\ 
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<c  These  two  lafl  mentioned  gave  him 
over  on  their  arrival,  finding,  as  they 
thought,  the  cafe  defperate;  he  was  ftill 
alive,  and  was  heard  to  mutter  in  a low 
voice,  fmall  beer  l [mail  beer ! They  de- 
fined that  this  or  any  thing  elfe  might  be 
gi  ven  him.  Accordingly,  a great  filver  cup 
was  brought,  which  contained  two  quarts 
of  fmall  beer ; they  ordered  an  orange  to 
be  fqueezed  into  it,  and  gave  it  to  him;  he 
drank  the1  whole  at  a draught,  and  called 
for  another;  another  was  given  him;  and 
foon  after  drinking  that,  he  fell  into  a fleep, 
and  a moll  profufe  fweat,  for  near  twenty- 
four  hours.  From  that  time  he  recovered, 
and  fo  fpeddy  was  his  recovery,  that  in -a 
few  days  his  phyfician  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  attend  him  longer 

I shall  now  venture  to  relate  a cafe  where- 
in I was  agreeably  dilappointed  in  my  prog- 


* Bilhop  Newton’s  Works, 

Vol,  II,  X - noflic, 


i 
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noftic,  in  the  fpring  of  17S2;  though  I 
thought  myfelf  fufficiently  warranted, 
from  the  fymptoms,  to  pronounce  then  as 
I did.  The  patient  was  in  the  feventeenth 
or  eighteenth  day  of  a Typhus,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
exadt  commencement  of  thefe  fevers,  as 
we  are  neither  called  early,  nor  can  the 
patient  be  diftindt  in  his  account ; every 
attention  in  my  power  was  paid  from  my 
firft  vifitj  all  the  fymptoms  carefully 
noted,  and  the  changes  that  took  place  as 
diligently  watched ; the  bark  had  been  ad- 
miniftered,  and  like  wife  wine  in  good 
quantity,  more  than  commonly  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  regimental  patients.  I had  like- 
wife  tried  calomel  joined  with  camphor,  in 
the  manner  prefcribed  by  Lyfon  in  fevers ; 
with  many  other  remedies,  all  with  a view 
to  raife  the  vis  vitas.  My  patient’s  ftrength 
was  hourly  finking,  and  for  two  days  his 
life  appeared  doubtful ; but  I had  as  yet 
been  cautious  in  publickly  giving  my  opi- 
nion of  the  event,  though  often  inters 

rogated 
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rogated  on  this  point,  a precaution  which 
every  medical  man  fhould  take.  In  the 
evening  I vifited  him,  and  things  appeared 
much  againd  him ; yet  I dill  heftated  in 
declaring  my  opinion.  Next  morning  I 
vifited  Sgain,  but  on  entering  his  room, 
there  was  fo  evident  a change  for  the  worfe, 
that  my  hefitation  was  now  at  an  end  ; the 
event  appeared  too  plain,  I thought,  to  be 
concealed  even  from  the  by-danders.  The 
report  I received  of  his  night’s  red,  and 
above  all,  the  appearance  of  his  look 
prognodicated  a fpeedy  dilfolution ; his 
countenance  was  funk,  and  death  already 
feemed  to  dt  on  each  eye-lid  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  were  fallen,  a fymptom  I had 
often  noted  to  portend  fpeedy  death ; his 
urine  and  excrement  paded  involuntarily ; 
he  had  a fubfultus  tendinum  j his  pulfe  fo 
feeble  and  weak  as  fcarcely  to  be  felt,  and 
a condant  picking  at  the  bed-clothes.  I 
I forbore  now  to  prefcribe,  and  only  admo- 
nished the  orderly  (this  happened  in  a bil- 
let) to  give  him  now  and  then  a little 
drink ; I left  the  houfe,  therefore,  with 
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orders  to  let  me  know  the  time  of  his 
death,  for  I had  no  doubt  remaining 
reipedting  it.  Having  heard  nothing 
more  of  him,  I vifited  next  morning, 
and,  to  my  agreeable  furprife,  found  every 
deadly  fymptom  changed  for  the  contrary ; 
he  was  fitting  up  in  bed,  and  the  orderly 
feeding  him  with  panada. 

The  unfavourable  appearances  con- 
tinued, they  told  me,  for  fome  hoursi 
while  they  expedted  every  deep  figh  he 
fetched  would  be  his  lafi:  but  he  funk, 

after  this  great  ftruggle,  into  a profound 
lleep  of  feven  hours,  and  awoke,  refrefhed, 
fenfible,  and  changed  in  the  manner  I faw 
him.  He  foon  recovered,  fo  well,  as  to 
render  my  attention  needlefs ; but  I freely 
confefs,  I was  more  obliged  to  nature  for 
her  timely  interference,  than  to  any  thing 
I was  able  to  do  for  the  patient.  I doubt 
not  but  many  others  have  been  fimilarly 
circumftanced ; and  hence  it  is,  that 

* prognoftics,  in  my  opinion,  Ihould  be 

made 


i 
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made  with  caution,  and  relied  on  with 
doubt. 

e<  A Physician,”  lays  Zimmerman, 

“ who  goes  fo  far  as  to  predift  what  is  to 
happen,  can,  on  many  occafions,  fay  only, 
that  it  is  probable  fuch  an  event  will  take 
place ; fometimes,  however,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  forefee  this  probability.  The  pro- 
bability of  a prediction  is  founded  on  the 
effeds  that  have  been  obferved  in  fimilar 
cafes ; thefe  effeCts  are,  therefore  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  obferver.” 

Hypocrates  himfelf  was  aware  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  a probable 
prognoftic;  and  though  he  had  all  the 
obfervations  made  by  the  family  of  Efcu- 
lapius  to  affift  him,  he  readily  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  does  not  hefitate  to  declare, 
that  it  is  very  eafy  to  be  deceived.  “ The 
“ prognoftic,  in  acute  difeafes,”  fays  he, 
<c  is  uncertain , and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay 
« infallibly , whether  the  diforder  will  ter- 

“ minate  in  death  or  in  recovery.” 

CHAP- 


_ 
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c H A P.  , XIV. 

Of  the  Mate’s  Qualifications . 

E V E R Y regiment  has  a Surgeon's 
Mate,  or  an  Affiftant  Surgeon,  whofe  duty 
is  equally  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Surgeon. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  devolves  on  him,  the  Surgeon  making 
only  occafional  vifits  to  the  lick  it  would 
appear  from  this,  that  his  qualifications  in 
medicine  ought  to  be  equal.  The  military 
laws,  however,  place  him  in  fubordination 
to  the  Surgeon. 

If  the  regiment  be  feparated  into  different 
divifions,  and  placed  in  fcattered  quarters $ 
the  mate  is  let  over  feme  of  thefe,  while 
the  Surgeon  remains  at  head-quarters,  a 
compliment  paid  to  him,  and  fuperintends 

the 
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the  party  that  remains  there,  and  near  it. 
As  the  Surgeon  receives  the  medicineT 
money,  he  is  to  fupply  the  Mate  with 
every  article  he  hands  in  need  of  in  this 
way. 

It  is  dear,  from  this,  that  if  he  is  not 
regularly  fupplied  with  medicines,  his  vi- 
fits  and  prefcriptions  can  anfwer  little  pur- 
pofe  to  the  affli&ed  whom  he  is  to  attend. 
Deficiencies  have  been  obferved  in  this 
point ; it  is  then  the  Mate  will  find  his 
fituation  aukward,  if  he  has  any  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  men  ; for  the  general 

t 

Tule  with  many  regimental  Surgeons  is,  to 
fave  as  much  from  the  money  allotted  for 
medicines  as  they  can,  fince  their  perqui- 
fites  muft:  be  in  proportion.  Yet,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
to  be  placed  to  their  account,  but  to  the 
bad  eftablifhment  that  limits  their  pay  to  a 
fum  inadequate  to  their  necefiary  ex- 
peaces. 

This, 
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This,  however,  not  only  injures  the 
men,  but  often  gives  rife  to  difcontent  and 
animofity  between  the  Surgeon  and  the 
Mate.  For  if  the  latter  is  adtive  in  dis- 
charging his  duty,  the  former  never  fails 
to  admoniJJj  him  to  beware  of  expence  in 
medicines.  If  the  Mate  be  poffeffed  of  any 
medical  difcernment,  this  cuts  off  all  op- 
portunities of  difplaying  it.  Though  we 
faid  above,  that  the  qualifications  of  both 
ought  to  be  equal,  yet  under  this  reflraint, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  little  moment  how 
he  is  qualified  $ for  fhould  the  firft  pro- 
feffor,  in  the  moil;  celebrated  univeriity, 
be  placed  in  fuch  a fituation,  furely  his 
knowledge  would  be  of  little  avail  5 fince, 
under*,  thefe  circumflances,  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  execute  what  his  difcernment 
dictates. 

An  architedl  may  plan  a building  with 
every  degree  of  judgment  and  tafle,  but  if 
he  is  deprived  of  workmen  to  execute  his 
defign,  the  flrudture  can  never  be  raifed. 
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It  is  altogether  the  fame  in  medicine, 
fhould  the  prefcriber  be  with-held  from  the 
means  of  composing  his  prefcriptions ; if 
Mates,  under  thefe  circuraflances,  poffefs 
any  medical  knowledge,  they  become  aif- 
gulled,  and  lament  the  unfortunate  and 
ignoble  flation  they  hold,  which  prevents 
them  from  being  of  that  ufe.  to  their  par 
tients,  which  they  other  wife  might  prove  ; 
if  this,  with  other  things,  does  not 
determine  many  to  quit  a fervice  they 
,cannot  remain  in  with  honour  or  fatis- 
fadion,  they  become  carelefs  and  indo- 
lent; and  obferving  that  their  greatefl 
efforts  to  merit  attention,  and  their  mofl 
diligent  application  to  their  profeffion,  can 
neither  attrad  refped  nor  notice,  they  no 
longer  take  pains  to  obtain  it;  their  ardor 
by  this  behaviour  cools,  and  they  now  be- 
come as  indifferent  to  what  happens  in  the 
line  of  regimental  pradice,  as  they  obferve 
their  predeceffors  have  been,  till  by  de- 
grees this  indifference  fettles  into  a habit; 
and  they  loofe  all  relifh  whatever  for  the 
^0L»  Y profeffion. 
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profeffion,  finding  the  labours  requifite  for 
it  fo  ill  rewarded. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the 
foregoing,  that  almofi  any  perfon  may 
be  a v Surgeon’s  Mate,  yet  it  were  better, 
that  care  was  paid  to  their  choice,  fince 
every  one,  who  is  Mate,  may  in  time,  by 
intereft,  or  fome  lucky  chance,  be  Sur- 
geon ; for  admitting,  little  now  be  in  their 
power,  yet  when  they  commence  Surgeons, 
their  authority  commences  with  the  Na- 
tion. But  will  they  be  fit  for  the  duty  they 
muft  now  undertake  ? It  is  not  to  be  expec- 
ed,  that  the  improvements  they  have  gain- 
ed under  fuch  reftriftions  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  can  have  added  much  to  their  experi- 
ence, fhould  they  have  been  Mates  even  for 
twenty  years  ; and  if  they  entered  novices, 
infignificant  vifits  to  the  fick,  where  they 
neither  did,  nor  obferved  any  thing  mate- 
rial, and  the  wearing  a cockade  a number 
of  years,  can  furely  add  but  little  to  the 
general  fiock  of  their  knowledge;  for  it 

is 
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is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  knowledge  will 
come  intuitively,  or  be  like  their  pay,  the 
confequence  of  their  promotion.  How  far 
the  poet’s  opinion  may  be  juft  in  many 
things,  when  he  fays, 

i 

<c  Abufinefs  with  an  income  at  its  heels, 

« Furniflies  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels 

cannot  furely  be  admitted  in  cafes  of  this 
nature,  if  by  oil,  he  means  capacity  for 
bufmefs.  The  parchment  on  which  their 
commiflions  are  written,  cannot  convey 
medical  fkill,  or  teach  them  how  to  make 
obfervations.  Accurate  obfervations  fo  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  made  in  phylick,  are  not  to 
be  expedled  from  fuch  men. 

The  learned  Zimmerman  fays,  “ to  fee , 
is  not  to  obferve  -3  and  the  hoary  veteran, 
who  has  looked  for  ages  on  the  complicated 

I I fl  IW  ,m  . 

* Vid.  Cowper’s  Poems.  V,  I.  p.  289. 
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ills  to  which  human  nature  is  fubjeft,  may 
at  laft  he  uninformed,  and  unworthy  of 
confidence.  But  the  world  thinks  dif- 
ferently. With  it,  to  be  young,  is  to- be 
ignorant ; and  to  be  old,  fugacious. 

I 

judgement  is  Hill  more  rare  • it  un- 
fortunately requires  erudition,  reflection, 
and  attention ; it  is  not  attained  in  the 
fplendid  circles  of  gaiety  and  diffipation  * 
it  is  not  the  attendant  of  the  coffee- ho ufe, 
or  tea-table  f But  fuch  is  the  life  too 
often  of  Surgeons  and  Mates,  becaufe  fuch 
is  the  life  of  the  army.  The  manners  and 
cuffoms  in  ufe  there,  rendering  it  aim  of]: 
unavoidable  • nay,  fuch  is  the  con  duff, 
too  often,  of  medical  men  out  of  the  army. 
He  pioceeds  farther  in  his  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeff,  which  though  they  be  applied 
to  Phyjicians  in  general,  will,  we  think, 
equally  apply  here— “ thefe,  however,  are 
the  fchools  of  modern  improvement ; and 
while  tne  young  Phyfician  aims  at  being 
agreeable,  he  loofes  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming 


: coming  ufeful.  In  this  cafe,  mankind 
combine  againft  themfelves  ; the  Phylician 
I ads  only  on  the  defensive.’' 

Galen  complains  feelingly  of  many 
practitioners  of  his  day,  who  were  not 
afhamed  to  attend  in  the  morning  at  the 
toilet,  and  make  their  court  to  the  ladies, 
and  at  night  to  be  of  the  moil  fumptuous 
; parties  j in  this  manner,  by  modelling 
themfelves  to  every  fafbion,  they  aimed  at 
eftablifhing  a reputation  ; and  this  is  the 
reafon,  fays  this  rel'peClable  man,  why  the 
; ^ne  ai'ts,  and  philofophy,  are  conlidered  as 
very  ufelefs  branches  of  a Phyfician  s know- 
l ledge.  “ Ought  we  then  to  be  furprized,” 
to  ufe  the  -words  of  Zimmerman,  <c  that 
ignoiant  mechanics  lliould  quit  their  trades 
I for  the  fake  of  praCtihng  phylic ; or  that 
perfons,  who  have  learned  only  the  art  of 
preparing  medicines,  fhould  have  the  bold- 
nefs  to  confider  themfelves  as  phyficians, 

■ and  undertake  the  treatment  of  difeafes  ?” 
—Pliny  has  very  well  obferved,  that  he  who 

has 
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has  impudence  may  very  well  pafs  for  a 
Phyfician-— and  the  obfervation,  though 
feme  centuries  old,  is  fufficiently  applica- 
ble at  the  prefent  day  ; the  conduit  of  our 
modern  Empvrics  will  confirm  it;  and 
fince  I have  touched  on  the  fubjeit,  give  me 
leave,  though  it  may  feem  a little  out  of 
place,  juft  to  add  the  fentiments  of  this 
author,  relative  to  the  tolerating  quacks. 
—After  inveighing  againft  them  in  pointed 
terms,  he  adds,  “ Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the 
State  ihould  fufrer  this  deftruitive  breed ; — 
furely  the  people,  blind  and  ignorant  as 
they  are,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
prey  of  thefe  impudent  and  dangerous  men. 
If  fociety  claims  a right  to  oppofe  the  de- 
figns  of  any  individual,  who  wifhes  to  ren- 
der himfelf  unhappy,  why  fhould  not  he 
preferve  the  fame  privilege,  when  the  fafety 
of  a great  number  of  her  members  be- 
comes concerned  ? If  fociety  has  fuch  a 
right,  fhe  is  furely  blameable  for  not  ex- 
ercifing  it.  The  Sovereign  will  always  be 
difpofed  to  encline  a favourable  ear  to 

rep  re- 
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| reprefentations  which  may  be  made  to  him 
i on  the  fubjeCt.  The  Colleges  of  Phytt- 
c cians  ought  therefore  to  unite  in  the  re- 
i formation  of  thefe  abufes.” 

U,  . ;•  . ; p • ' r 

With  refpeCt  to  want  of  erudition,  he 
[ delivers  his  .opinion  in  the  following 
words  : — “ The  views  of  the  inattentive 
practitioner  are  vague  and  uncertain,  but 
)Cthe  refults  of  attentive  obfervation,  founded 
on  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  with  a 
juft  degree  of  erudition,  are  very  different. 
Thefe  lead  to  ufeful  conclufions : the 

others  are  like  cattles  in  the  air,  they  vanifli 
into  nothing 

Many,  likewife,  of  the  regimental 
practitioners,  both  Surgeons  and  Mates, 
remain  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  what  is 
patting  in  the  medical  world ; their  ac- 
quaintance and  connections  in  it  being 



* Vid,  r reatife  on  Experience  in  Medicine. 
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cither  none,  or  very  little.  Their  want  of 
books  contributes  to  this  ; for  granting 
they  have  a tafle  for  perufing  them,  they 
feldom  poffefs  any.  “ He  who  never 
reads,”  fays  the  fame  author  already  quoted, 

“ lees  in  the  world  only  himfelf  • he  has  | 
no  idea  of  what  has  been  thought  by 
others;  he  confiders  all  his  own  reflections, 
as  of  the  greateft  importance.” — All  thefe 
things  confpire  to  with-hold  them  from  im- 
provement, and  cut  off  their  communi- 
cation with  men  of  letters ; but  we  have 
touched  on  this  fubject  in  a former 
chapter. 

Though  this  complaint  agaipft  regimen- 
tal practice,  may  have,  in  fome  degree, 
ceafed  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years ; and 
though  many  may  be  now  found  in  both i! 
capacities  of  Surgeon  and  Mate,  whofe 
abilities  ought  to  command  them  refpeCt;; 
yet  we  may  venture  to  fay,  without  over-  , 
ftepping  truth,  that  feveral  have  found  their 
way  into  it  who  deferve  all  the  feverity  of 

this 

^ - / 
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this  remark.  Nor  can  much  amendment  be 
expedted,  till  better  regulations  take  place 
here,  which  I apprehend  is  not  to  be  done 
without  holding  forth  proper  encourage- 
ment to  men  of  regular  education,  to 
induce  them  firft  to  enter  into,  and  then 
to  continue  in  the  fervice. 


:c 


Durst  I venture  to  propofe  any  plan,  it 
would  be  fomething  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe } that  Surgeons  Mates,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  army,  ought,  previous  to  ad- 
million,  to  be  ftridtly  examined  at  Surge- 
on’s Hall,  relpedting  their  knowledge  in  fur- 
gery ; and  afterwards  by  a Committee  of 
Phylicians,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  rela- 
tive to  their  abilities  in  what  is  more  properly 
called  Practical  Medicine  $ and  to  the  privi- 
leges of  undergoing  thefe  trials  they  ought 
not  to  be  admitted,  till  after  a certain  num- 
ber of  years  fpent  at  a Medical  Univerlity,  or 
fome  other  reputable  Medical  School,  from 
which  they  are  to  produce  certificates  of 
their  attendance,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
Vol.  II,  Z ^Candi- 


/ 
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Candidate  for  a degree  in  medicine,  before 
his  admifiion  to  examinations, 

Brocklesby,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  army  practice,  is  confident,  “ That 
<e  all  future  examinations  of  perfons  em- 
<c  ployed  as  Mates,  or  practitioners,  in  the 
<e  army,  fliould  be  folely  fubmitted  to  feme 
“ one  of  the  Cenfors  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
<c  ficians,  together  with  any  one  of  the 
“ army  Phyficians,  conjointly,  who  know 
“ the  requifites  for  the  poll:,  for  which 
te  they  Hand  candidates.” 

To  alter  the  mode  of  examination  at 
Surgeons- Hall,  he  thinks,  is  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  fervice. 
Though  he  has  laid  this  before  the  public,  fo 
long  ago  as  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in 
which  time  we  have  struggled  with  another 
long  war,  things  remain  in  this  depart- 
ment juft  as  they  were,  without  one  ftep 
of  improvement  attained.  It  is  not  to  be 
expeCled  that  regulations  of  this  nature  can 
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be  attended  to  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
public  attention  is  drawn  forcibly  to  dif- 
ferent points.  In  fuch  times  even  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  is  flopped ; in  times  of 
peace  we  may  be  led  to  expedt  moiej  er- 
rors might  then  be  rectified,  and  legula- 
tions  formed,  to  prevent  them  in  futuie. 
There  are  few  departments  in  the  ftate 
where  they  are  more  wanted  than  in  the 
medical ; and  in  time  of  war  few  depart- 
■ments  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  our  ainnes 
may  more  depend. 


Something  like  the  plan  propofed 
above  is  followed  in  palling  medical  prac- 
titioners for  the  navy  ; after  they  pafs  an 
examination  at  Surgeon’s  Hall,  they  are 
fent  to  a Phyfician  appointed  for  this  end,  to 
be  examined  in  medicine.  When  it  is  con- 
fidered  how  much  regimental  pra&ice  par- 
takes of  the  Phyfician’s  province,  the  pro- 
priety of  this  will  appear  evident.  Broc- 
klefby  fays,  touching  on  this  fubjedt, 
in  his  ceconomical  obfervations,  “ I can- 

Z 2 
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not  admit  that  any  one  of  the  heft  of  them, 
(Surgeons)  although  their  knowledge  may 
be  fufficient  in  their  own  profeffion,  or 
even  any  Court  of  examining  Surgeons, 
at  the  Hall,  are  competent  judges  of  medi- 
cal fubjedts,  fufficient  to  afcertain  what  are 
the  requisite  phyfical  qualifications  of  men 
who  prefume  to  fuperintend  the  lives  and 
health  of  nine  hundred  foldiers  1 This, 

it  feems,  was  the  compliment  of  a regi- 
ment when  he  pradtifed  in  the  army. 

i 

In  giving  fuch  certificates,  private  teach- 
ers for  their  own  fakesfhould  be  cautious ; 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  where  the  re^ 
qiiifites  are  wanting  : fome  grant  thefe  with 
too  great  facility;  they  have  been  given 
where  the  bearer’s  attendance  was  neither 
regular  nor  conftant,  and  without  any  ex- 
mination  whatever.  They  have  been  found, 
however,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  as 


* Vid.  CEcon.  Obf.  &c.  1764. 

well 
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well  as  an  univerfity  diploma,  or  certify 
cates  from  Surgeon’s  Hall. 

For  the  better  encouragement  of  men 
liberally  educated,  more  pay  fhould  be  al- 
lowed. May  we  not,  with  propriety  afk, 
who  would  give  bimfelf  the  trouble,  and 
run  into  the  expence  neceffary  for  fuch 
an  education,  for  the  poor  pittance  of  three 
{hillings  a day  ? To  live  on  this  fmall  fti- 
pend,  when  their  necelfary  expences  are 
confidered,  is  barely  to  exift. 

1.  s.  d. 

Mate’s  full  pay,  at  3s.  6d.  a clay  *,  for  365  days,  is  63  17  6 

/.  *.  d' 

Subfiflence  iffued  at  3s.  per  day,  is  54  15  o 

Poundage  flopped  by  government,  1 s 

is.  per  jT.  is  J 3 3 2. 

Chelfea  Holpital,  one  day’s  full  1 

pay,  is  J 

Warrants  and  contingencies,  two  1 
days  pay  is  — 

Agency,  2d.  per  £.  is 


036 


j v 7 o 

o 10  7i 


Remains  bf  365  days,  or  one  year’s 
arrears  at  6d.  per  day,  is 


59  o o 
| 4 17  6 

63  17  6 


* A Surgeon’s  pay  is  4s, 


Or, 
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Or,  he  loofes  of  his  full  pay,  every  year,  no 
lefs  than  4 £.  $s.  6 d. — while  the  .annual  ar- 
rears, or  neat  clearings,  viz.  4^.  17/.  6 d.  are 
fo  irregularly  paid,  that  it  may  be  faid,  like- 
wife,  to  be  aimoft  loft.  The  warrant  and 
contingencies  are  an  impufttion  oftheagents, 
or  their  clerks ; government  never  confented 
to  them — an  order  has  been  lately  made  to 
prevent  their  being  exacted,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  enforced. 

Another  part  of  the  regulations  that 
might  be  found  neceflary  is,  that  no  fubor- 
dination  fhould  exift  between  the  Surgeon 
and  Mate.  Subordination,  here,  is  found 
to  be  productive  of  jealoufy,  which  if  it 
does  not  injure  the  practice,  at  leaft  makes 
the  parties  unhappy.  What  could  fir  ft  in- 
duce government  to  inftitute  fubordination 
between  the  Surgeon  and  his  Mate,  unlefs 
the  latter  was  to  be  held  in  the  light  of  an 
Apprentice  to  the  former  ? but  we  (hall 
fuppofe  him  of  equal  qualifications;  for  if 

he  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  he  muft  poffefs 

equal 
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equal  medical  knowledge.  Is  filch  a per- 
fon  to  be  treated  as  an  apprentice  boy;  and 
as  it  were  implicitly  obliged  to  obey  tbs 
dictates  of  one  only  his  equal  in  point  of 
medical  erudition  ? nay,  he  may  be  far  his 
fuperior  in  this  refped;  for,  though  it  has 
been  mentioned  as  a doubt,  whether  many 
regularly  educated,  enter  the  regimental 
fervice  in  the  ftation  of  either  Surgeon 
or  Mate ; yet,  there  are,  mod;  certainly, 
fome  in  both ; but  it  does  not  always  hap- 
pen that  two  fuch  are  appointed  to  the  fame 
regiment.  Where  the  weaker,  the  lefs  quali- 
fied, chances  to  command,  it  is  always  an 
injury  to  the  fervice,  and  a reproach  on  the 
ill-formed  regulation. 

Sever  al  young  men,  of  good  education, 
have  entered  as  Mates,  in  the  late  war  efpe- 
cially,  both  in  the  militia  and  marching  re- 
giments, through  the  laudable  defire  of  falling  1 
intoimmediatepradice,  and  obtaining  fpeedy 
experience ; moil  of  them  foon  found,  how- 
ever, they  were  difappointed  in  a great  mea- 

fure. 
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fure,  by  means  of  this  fubordination.  But 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  military  laws  that  per- 
mit this,  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  *. 

Ought  fubordination  to  take  place  in 
the  medical,  becaufe  it  was  found  neceffiary 
in  the  other  orders  of  the  military  ? Is  it 
not  to  be  regretted  then,  that  there  are  in 
the  army  men  of  education,  yet  the  fervice  fo 
little  the  better  for  them,  and  which  always 

'MM«MMMOTECS9EE2KflBIBIHn*MraaM* 


* I could  mention  feveral  of  promifing  abilities, 
that  went  into  the  army,  in  the  late  war,  both  regu- 
larly educated  Phyficians,  and  Surgeons.  Of  thefe,  twd 
Surgeons  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  appoint- 
ments as  regimental  Surgeons.  Of  four  others,  all 
Phvficians  from  the  firft  Medical  School  in  Europe, 

j 

one  only  has  the  appointment  of  Surgeon.  The 
others  were,  and  are  Mates,  (1783.)  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  to  fay  what  are  the  abilities  of  thofe  under 
whom  they  a£t.  Some  of  the  above,  finding  them- 
felves  miftaken  in  the  choice  they  made,  foon  retired 
from  a fervice  they  could  not  remain  in  with  .credit  to 
thepifelves,  or  ufefulnefs  to  their  fellow  creatures  • 

mull 
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mu  ft  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  they  have  not 
the  regulation  of  affairs.  If  regimental 
Surgeons  fet  up  for  teachers,  fubordination 
is  allowable.  Boys  may  then  be  put  under 
their  tuition,  as  they  are  under  that  of 
other  mafters,  for  a certain  term,  till  they 
be  fuppofed  properly  inftruCted  in  regi- 
mental practice. 

\ 

( 

But  where  they  have  already  received  a 
good  education,  is  it  treating  them  fair  to 
fet  a mafter  over  them,  for  no  purpofe 
whatever,  but  that  of  humiliation  ? Sure- 
ly it  is  humiliating  enough,  that  their  pay 
is  lefs  than  the  Surgeon’s,  who  has  been 
more  fortunate,  without,  perhaps,  pof- 
fefting  more  merit. 

In  hofpitals,  out  of  the  army,  where 
two  or  more  medical  practitioners  are  ap- 
pointed conjointly,  it  is  not  with  this  in- 
vidious diftinCtion.  They  are  denominated 
Colleagues , and  no  fubordination  fubfifts  be- 

Voi..  II.  A a 
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tween  them  *.  They  confult  together ; 
they  deliver  their  opinions  Freely,  fup- 
ported  by  reafoning;  and  by  this  each  is 
actuated.  It  ft  very  different  in  the  army, 
where  a Mate  often  receives  his  Orders , as  a 
fervant  does  from  his  mailer,  or  as  a fer- 
jeant  from  his  officer.  There  is  no  room 
for  remonftrance,  if  the  Surgeon  chufes 
to  inlift  on  it;  he  may  even  be  com- 
pelled to  do  what  his  judgment  points  out 
to  be  wrong.  Under  thefe  circumftances, 

- obfervatiorl  and  judgment  muft  yield  to 
ftupidity  or  ralhnefs.  For  it  does  not  al- 
ways happen  that  the  other  may  be  inclined 
to  liften  to  the  reafoning  of  his  Mate,  in 
matters  wherein  they  differ  in  judgment. 

There  is  a fort  of  pride,  but  it  is  of  a 
very  cenfurable  kind,  in  infilling  on  our 

% The  term  fenior  and  junior  Phyficians,  See.  to  an 
hofpital,  does  not  imply  that  the  one  is  obliged  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  other,  nor  gives  any  other  than  mere 
nominal  diltinftions,  . . 

opinion, 
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opinion,  becaufe  it  is  fuch,  when  there  aie 
evident  reafons  why  it  £hould  be  yielded . 
but  this  is  a fault  too  often  found  among  all 
orders;  and  we  may  pretty  nearly  coincide 
with  Pope,  when  he  fays,  that, 

t.  ’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  juft  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.” 

but  inftead  of  this  obftinacy  of  opinion,  where 
it  unluckily  happens,  they  ought  to  meet, 
confult  together,  and  reafon  on  doubtful 
points,  as  is  pradtifed  out  of  the  army  ; this, 
however,  can  never  happen  with  the  fame 
cheerfulnefs,  where  an  equality  does  not 
exift.  If  complaifance  in  a Surgeon,  or 
perhaps  fenfe  of  his  inferiority,  bids  him 
adt  towards  the  Mate  other  wife,  it  is  to  be 
placed  to  his  own  benevolence  of  difpo- 
fition,  and  a wilh  for  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tients; but  the  laws  of  the  army  give 
him  power  to  adt  very  differently. 

Mates  labour  under  other  hardfhips  as 
well  as  thefe,  which  muff  ever  prevent 

A a 2 


men 
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men  of  much  knowledge  from  holding  the 
office;  i.  e.  the  length  of  time  they  may 
remain  in  thi.s  fituation  without  farther 
promotion,  Inftances  have  occurred,  where 
a man  has  been  Surgeon’s  Mate  in  a 
marching  regiment  fifteen  years ; others 
ten ; others  eleven ; and  even  then,  when 
vacancies  happened,  they  have  found  no- 
vices both  in  years  and  knowledge,  fet 
over  their  heads.  This  is  bad,  but  it  will 
ftill  appear  worfe,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  they  may  fpend  twice  the  number  in 
it,  and  be  at  laft  difmiffed  without  any 
thing  to  fupport  them  in  their  old  age. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  Sur= 
p-eon  ; if  his  fervice  was  even  lefs  than  a 
year,  nay,  peihaps  lefs  than  a weeic,  pro- 
vided the  regiment  he  ferved  in  be  reduced, 
he  is  entitled  to  half  pay  * ; the  Mate  is 


* I fpeak  of  the  Regulars  Militia  Surgeons  receive 
710  half  pay— feveral  inftances  of  this  kind  occurred  at 

the 


left  to  provide  for  himfelf  or  ftarve. 
Would  it  not  appear  more  equitable  to 
place  him  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
Surgeon,  allowing  him  alfo  half  pay  ? 
When  a private  foldier  lerves  twenty-three 
years  he  is  entitled  to  his  difcharge,  and  is 
allowed  a fmall  penfion.  It  feems  but  rea- 
fonable  that  fome  provifion  fhould  be  made 
for  Surgeons  Mates. 


\ 


But  though  thefe  inconveniences  are 
great,  they  are  not  all  they  lie  under ; they 
are  dill  fubjedt  to  a farther  humiliating  cir- 
cumflance  i.  e.  being  liable  to  confine- 


■> 

the  late  reduction,  on  the  clofe  of  the  war.  I am 
happy  to  find  an  acquaintance,  and  worthy  young 
man,  among  this  fortunate  number:  though  I have 
the  mortification  to  find  more  than  one,  no  lefs  de- 
ferving ; nay,  even  Phyficians,  who  ferved  moft  of  the 
war,  as  Mates,  difmifled  like  a private  foldier,  with- 
out a penny  j and  the  fame  would  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  they  ferved  in  this  ftation  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives.  He  is  the  only  officer  in  the  corps  that  is  thus 
ill  rewarded  for  his  labours, 


ment 
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ment  in  the  fame  ignominious  manner  as  a 
private , and  this  even  at  the  pleafure  and 
caprice  of  fjpe  youngeft  Enfign  of  the 
corps.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  an  example, 
and  obferve  how  it  appears : fuppofe  then 
a man,  fuch  as  defcribed  above,  refpedtable 
for  his  knowledge,  perhaps  venerable  for 
his  age,  ferving  as  Mate  in  the  army  : let 
us  likewife  fuppofe  a boy,  as  frivolous  as 
he  is  young,  and  as  ignorant  as  he  is  fri- 
volous, juft  taken  from  a writing  fchool, 
and  entered  into  the  fervice ; a trifling  di? 
fpute  may  arife  between  them ; the  Mate, 
without  more  ceremony,  if  he  feems  to  re- 
cent, is  threatened  with  th z Black-Hole -y  nay, 
he  is  in  reality  by  the  military  laws,  liable 
to  be  tried  by  a Court-martial,  and  flogged . 
like  one  of  the  foldiers,  under  the  idea  of 
infolence  to  an  officer ; and  this  merely,  be- 
caufe  his  warrant,  inftead  of  being  figned 
by  a Commander  in  Chief,  or  Secretary  at 
War,  &c.  like  the  Officers  and  Surgeons,  is 
only  granted  him,  and  figned  by  the  Colo- 
nel of  the  regiment. 

'Tis 
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’Tis  true,  this  law  is  feldom  put  in  exe- 
cution ; the  gentlemen  of  the  army  are 
afhamed  of  it ; and  I doubt1  not  but  he 
muft  be  a great  delinquent,  whom  they 
would  fuffer  to  be  treated  with  fuch  igno- 
miny j yet  as  the  minds  of  men  are  va- 
riable, and  as  difputes  may  take  place, 
there  is  a pqffibility  of  its  happening  fome 
time  or  other.  I have  heaid  it  oiten  men- 
tioned in  jeft,  which  was  dill  reminding 
the  Mate,  of  the  law  that  hung  in  ter - 
rorem  over  him  5 and  once  I knew  it 
threatened  (not  indeed  executed)  in  good 
earned.  A repeal  of  a law  fo  unjuft,  fo 
abfurd,  ought  furely  without  lofs  of  time, 
to  take  place. 

- — V , 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  Mate’s 
warrant  was  figned  in  like  manner  as  the 
officers,  it  would  infringe  the  privileges  of 
the  Colonel.  I deny  this;  for  the  Colonel, 
as  now,  may  have  the  nomination,  (proper 
certificates  of  the  candidates  qualifications 
being  produced)  and  may  fignify  it  to  the 

War- 
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War-office,  or  Commander  in  Chief.  We 
have  a fimilar  example  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Adjutant:  the  Colonel  has  authority 
to  appoint  his  Adjutant;  but  the  com- 
miffion  is  ligned  by  a fuperior  power. 

By  fome  fuch  means  as  thefe,  regimental 
practice  would  become  more  refpedtable ; 
and  men  of  reputation  would  not,  as  now, 
think  it  beneath  them  to  accept  the  office, 
either  of  Surgeon  or  Mate;  nor  would 
they  leave  it  as  foon  as  they  underftood  the 

nature  of  fuch  ill  contrived  laws.  The 

» 

iick  foldier  would  be  more  advantageoully 
attended,  and  the  fervice  in  general  better 
conducted. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  " XV. 

Surgeons  Mates  unnecefary,  a?id  the  Pro- 
priety of  augment  mg  the  Surgeons  Pay . 


Th  O U G H I have  taken  fome  notice 
of  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  Mates, 

r ' j j , . . . 

and  fuch  as  they  undoubtedly  ought  to  pof- 


fefs,  if  they  are  continued  in  the  army, 
yet  I am  perfuaded  the  office  is  fuper- 


fluous.  It  has  already  been  fhown,  that  a 
regiment  of  foot,  of  the  late  eftabliihment, 
when  compleat,  was  only  746,  non-com- 
miffioned  officers  included  3 and  of  thefe 
two  companies,  called  additionals,  are  al- 
ways  on  the  recruiting  fervice  5 and  never 


with  the  regiment  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  of  courfe  never  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  fick.  We  have,  like  wife, 
. Wql.  JL  B b pointed 
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pointed  out  the  number  of  Tick  that,  at  an 
average,  may  be  expedted  to  require  daily 
afliftance.  We  know  that  it  is  not  the 
number,  but  the  diftance  our  patients  are 
placed  one  from  another,  that  conftitutes  the 
fatigue  of  the  profeffion. 

* . . ‘ ' . . ' - 4, 

* , t ' ; '•  i 

Among  the  number  of  the  fick  we  al- 
ways find  men  that,  properly  fpeaking,  have 
no  right  to  be  returned  to  the  Surgeon.  Pari- 
ties are  frequently  fent  out  on  different  Com- 
mands ; fome  after  deferters,  and  fome  on 
other  duty.  On  returning,  they  are  ge- 
nerally put  into  the  fick  lift  on  account  of 
bliflered  feet,  or,  perhaps,  for  the  fake  of 

. j,  • 

refting  a day  or  two  ; fometimes  they  want 
lhoes,  or  fome  other  of  their  necefiaries, 

and  cannot  appear  on  parade,  nor  be  put  on 

• * 

duty,  and  are  always  placed  in  the  Sur- 
geon’s lift ; for  they  miifl  be  accounted  for; 
and  this  feems  the  moft  convenient  place 
for  them  in  the  daily  returns  made  to  the 

commanding  officer. 

-f 

Many 
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jy[ANY  alfo,  of  thcfe  called  lick, ail  little  or 
nothing;  at  lead:,  need  very  little  medical  at- 
tendance. Some  are  afFedted  with  chronic 
complaints,  that  only  require  occalional  vifits, 
and  occafional  affiftance;  l'ome  with  cut 
fingers,  and  others  with  blotches  on  their 
]egs,  preventing  them  from  wearing  their 
Long  Gaters ; nay,  I have  frequently  feen 
the  whole  lift  not  exceed  twenty-fix,  and 

continue  about  this  number  for  weeks,  the 

< 

above  included,  and  this  when  the  regiment 
was  near  600  ftrong  During  this  time 
there  was  little  need  of  any  medicaj 
advice. 

• * l m \ ' ‘ ■ * 

We  know  that  practitioners,  who  have 
the  care  of  hofpitals,  out  of  the®- army, 
vifit  daily  far  more  than  the  number  we 
have  mentioned,  befides  their  attendance 


* In  the  years  1782-3 — it  continued  fo  for  fome 
months. 

B b 2 on 
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on  a large  private  practice.  Moll;  of  their 
patients  require  much  attention  ; for  few 
either  Come  to  hofpitals,  or  employ  Doc- 
tors  out  of  the  army,  that  do  not  really 
ftand  in  need  of  their  affiitance.  Why 
then  is  the  regimental  practitioner  to  labour 
lefs  than  the  practitioner  in  common  life  ? 
Let  him  only  enjoy  a proportionate  com- 
penfation,  and  he  will  feldom  complain  of 
any  fatigue  he  may  fuftain  in  the  medical 
practice  of  a regiment.  Let  his  life  be 
only  made  comfortable,  and  the  office  he 
is  engaged  in  more  refpeCtable,  and  he  .will 
feldom  think  the  medical  care  of  a regi- 
ment of  lix  or  ieven  hundred,  nay  of  a 
thoufagd  men,  too  laborious 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  regiment 
is  often  cantoned,  and  feparated  into  dif- 


* In  the  ipring  of  1782,  moll  of  the  regiment 
were  ill,  at  once,  of  the  Influenza  j but  epidemics  of 

I 1 ’ ■ 

this  kind  rarely  happen, 

ferent 

• - 7 


) 
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y 


ferent  divifions,  which  may  make  it  not 
only  very  troublefome,  but  even  impoffible 
for  oneperfon,  daily,  to  vifit  all  the  quarters. 
This  is  true,  it  will  be  next  to  impoffible 
to  vifit  them  feparated  in  this  manner, 
but  an  eafy  method  can  be  found;  let  fome 
Surgeon  in  each  town,  where  a divifion  or 
party  is  ftationed,  be  applied  to,  and  fop 
the  medicine  money  he  will  attend  them 

) 

during  their  refidence.  This  is  often  done, 
as  things  now  ftand  ; why  may  it  not  be 
done,  if  the  reformation  hinted  at  here, 
ffiould  ever  be  thought  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  Government  ? It  could  be  eafily 
proved,  that  the  foldiers,  under  fuch  me- 
dical people’s  care,  would  receive  better  at- 
tention when  fick ; and  more  efficacious. 


at  leaft,  more  palatable  medicines  would  be 
adminiftered  to  them,  than  if  under  the 
care  of  a Mate,  limited  in  his  practice  as 
already  defcribed. 


A settled  Surgeon  deals  largely  in 
medicines ; his  pra&ice  obliges  him  to  pro- 


cure 


I 
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cure  them  both  in  abundance  and  variety; 
and  his  own  reputation  admonifhes  that 
they  fhould  be  cf  the  belt  quality.  He 
purchafes  them,  likewife,  at  a cheaper 
market ; hence  he  can  afford  a neat  medi- 

v ' ' . (ii  ‘ ' J • •**•-*  — — 

cine  to  a foldier,  perhaps  cheaper  than  the 

Lj  # . i • • • 1 ‘ • " - - 

regimental  Surgeon  can  his  coarfe  ill- 

l . • • • - 

chofen  drugs,  bought  from  retailing  drug- 
gifts,  or  country  apothecaries : it  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  how  far  a good  me- 
dicine, well  prepared,  exceeds  in  efficacy 
thofe  ill  prepared ; how  much  more  pala- 
table, on  this  account,  their  medicines  can 
ljkewife  be  made ; and  it  is  well  known, 

• ' ‘ i tj  1 • ' : * . 

how  neceffary  even  an  agreeable  vehicle 
oftentimes  is,  in  ,the  exhibition  of  medi- 

- *■  V < * - 

cines,  to  cnfure  their  fuccefs. 

* " * 

Many  of  the  foldiers  buy  medicines  out 
pf  their  fmall  pittance  of  pay,  from  the 
Surgeons  of  the  towns  wherein  they  are 
quartered,  rather  than  be  fubjeded  to  fwal- 
low  the  medicines  which  their  own  Dottor 
prefcribes  for  them.  In  this  way  they  are 

often 
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often  great  fufferers,  and  it  would  feem 
that  there  mud;  be  fome  fault  on  the  Sur- 


geon’s part  that  thus  compels  them  to  it. 


For  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  do 
their  duty,  as  well  as  buy  their  medicines ; 
firice  no  man  is  fuppoled  fick  without  he  be 
reported  to  the  Surgeon.  I am  convinced 
one  reafon  is,  the  negledt  of  proper  vehi- 
cles to  adminifter  medicines  in.  This,  I 

r r f ’ , a , , i .• 

know,  is  too  little  confidered  by  feveral  of 
the  regimental  practitioners  : yet'  it  would 
add  little  to  their  expence  in  the  purchafe 

. rf(^  Itr.iy  .7  * 

or  preparation  of  medicines. 


>u< 


Settled  Surgeons,  who  take  the  care 
of  -a  divifion,  fhould  daily  receive  from 

r - Cir-nr?  ^ 

one  of  the  corporals,  a lift  of  the  lick,  for 
the  fake  of  order,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
cuftomary  to  be  given  to  the  Surgeon  of  the 
regiment;  this  might  be  weekly  transmit- 
ted to  the  Surgeon  at  Head-quarters ; nor 
would  this  confume  more  than  a few  miT 
nutes  of  his  time  daily,  and  could  not  on 
that  account  be  objected  to. 


We 
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^Ve  fhall  fuppofe,  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  the  Surgeon  now  ading  with- 
out a Mate,  that  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a 
horfe*  It  will,  therefore,  be  no  great 
trouble  for  him  to  viiit  thefe  different  can- 
tonments, if  within  a moderate  diflance, 
once,  if  not  oftener,  a week,  converfe 
with  the  Surgeons  under  whofe  immediate 
cafe  the  men  are  placed,  refpeding  their 
complaints  $ but  he  fhould  never  interfere, 
or  order  any  medicine  whatever,  without 
their  concurrence  5 without  fome  previous 
converfation  with  them  on  the  fubjed.  If 
the  cafe  be  either  tedious,  or  doubtful  in  its 
event,  they  may  confult  together.  Thefe 
gentlemen  fhould  have  an  order  to  procure 
what  wine  may  be  thought  neceffary  for 
the  patients  recovery,  in  cafes  where  its  ufe 
is  indifpenfably. 

— , v > ^ ^ . . . - t . f 

When  a camp  is  formed,  if  it  be  large, 
confiding  of  feveral  regiments,  a phyfician 
is  appointed.,  and  a general  hofpital  efta- 
blifhed;  it  is  obvious,  that  a regimental 

Mate 
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Mate  will  be  unneceffary  now,  fmce  ail 
difficult  cafes  may  be  fent  there.  But  Tup- 
poling  no  general  hofpital,  the  Surgeon  s 
fatigue  cannot  be  greater  than  in  quarters 
or  barracks ; fincc  the  men  are  placed 
equally  near  him,  in  the  fmall  circum- 
ference of  a camp. 

Suppose  again,  his  hofpital  be  at  fome 
diffimce  from  camp,  even  two  miles ; the 
toil  of  vifiting  it  daily,  nay,  twice  a day,  if 
neceffary,  is  nothing ; ffiould  it  be  at  a 
greater  diftance,  it  would  be  better  if  he 
lodged  at  it,  or  as  near  as  he  can  find  con- 
veniency.  If  he  can  hire  no  private  lodg- 
ings near,  which  I think  can  hardly  be 
the  cafe  in  England,  let  him  pitch  his 
tent  there,  inftead  of  fleeping  in  camp. 
He  may  yifit  camp  once  a day  at  his  leifure 
hours,  and  even  dine  there ; but  let  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  be  fpent  near  his 
hofpital. 

Vol.  II.  C c The 


The  Surgeon  fhou Id  have  the  choice  of 
the  houfe  for  an  hofpital,  where  a choice 
can  be  made;  this,  though  an  affair  of  the 
firft  magnitude  to  his  patients,  is  too  often 
left  to  the  judgement  of  a Quarter-mafter, 
He  fhould  take  care  to  provide  one  fuffi- 
eiently  large;  and  if  one  houfe  may  not 
appear  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  fick 
his  experience  leads  him  to  expect,  two  or 
even  three  fhould  be  rented  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign;  two  moderate  houfes 
will  certainly  be  enough  : this  will  re- 
quire not  only  more  nurles,  but  more  fire- 
wood, and  Orderlies , as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional centinel.  But  fome  trifle  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  duty,  or  the  expences, 
is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
health  of  the  foldiers  Much  of  his  care 


* Government  has  very  wifely  made  an  extra  al- 
lowance here,  during  the  campaign,  ' i-hc  hofpital  mo- 
ney which  we  mentioned  to  be, generally  30/.  per  arm. 
now  ceafes,  and  in  place  thereof,  the  ium  of  7/*  \os. 

a month 
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fliould  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
acute  and  epidemical  diieaies.  If  the  hof 
pitai  be  crowded,  and  the  infectious,  and 
non-infedted  be  compelled  to  mingle  toge- 
ther, difeafes  may  arife,  which  in  a fhort 
time  mull  thin  the  regiment,  notwithftand- 
ing  every  medical  care  to  fupprefs  them. 

When  the  hofpital  is  bad,  and  the 
fick  numerous,  if  the  weather  be  at 
all  moderate,  I would  advife  a few  tents, 
to  be  ereCted,  and  part  of  the  lick  lodg  - 
ed in  them.  For  infectious  difeafes  thele 
may  be  preferable  to  the  hoipital,  in  as 
far  as  they  can  be  more  eafily  kept  clean, 
and  a free  circulation  of  air  obtained,  a 
thing  of  the  high  eft  cenfequence.  This  was 
pradifed  at  Mahon.  When  the  hofpital 
fever,  in  the  late  war,  Dr.  Lind  tells  us. 


a month  is  given,  la  five  months  this  amounts  to 
37/.  ioj.  which  will  defray  the  expence  of  fufficient 
accommodations. 


C C 2 
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was  brought  from  England  into  the  hofpi- 
tal  at  Mahon,  the  houfe  being  found  in- 
efficient for  fo  great  a number  of  fick, 
tents  were  reared  up  in  the  fields  for  many 
of  the  men.  Thefe  poor  fellows  were 
thought  to  be  badly  accommodated,  but  it 
was  very  obfervable,  that  mod:  of  thefe 
who  lay  in  the  cold  tents , recovered  5 when 
the  mortality  in  the  houfe  was  fo  great, 

that  in  fome  wards  not  one  in  three 
* 

o 

The  cudom  at  prefent  is,  when  the  re- 
giment is  encamped,  to  keep  the  Surgeon 
always  in  the  camp,  led  accidents  fhould 
happen  there.  But  this  appears  a very  un- 
neceffary  rule,  and  is  frequently  a difagree- 
able  thing  to  the  Surgeon,  If  apeidents 
fhould  happen,  are  not  the  men  eafily  and 
conveniently  carried  to  the  hofpital  ? Should 


# Vid.  Lind,  on  the  Health  of  Seamen. 

this 
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•!  this  not  be  the  cafe,  a very  fhort  time  will 
bring  him  to  them. 


It  may  farther  be  faid,  are  not  Mates 
necetiary  abroad,  on  adtual  fervice  ? £n- 

s campments  at  home  may  be  contidered 
g as  adtual  fervice  •,  and  if  we  have  fhown 
that  they  may  eatily  be  difpenfed  with  in 
the  one  cafe,  the  fame  will  follow  in  the 
other.  Soldiers  abroad  are  either  in  gar- 
rifons,  or  in  camps ; in  both  cafes  the  men 
are  never  fo  far  fcattered  but  the  Surgeon 
may  conveniently  give  his  attendance. 
There  are  abroad,  however,  always  ge- 
neral hofpitals  edablilhed,  which  mud 
fubdradt  greatly  from  his  labour.  Betides, 
the  regiment  is  almod  daily  on  the  decline 
by  deaths,  defertion,  &c.  and  cannot 
abroad  be  eatily  recruited.  The  fewer  the 
number  of  the  regiment,  the  lefs  muft  be 
his  toil.  Should  a battle  be  fought,  much 
atiiftance,  indeed,  may  be  necetiaryj  but 
even  then  the  wounded  are  fent,  as  fad  as 
convenience  will  allow,  to  the  hofpital. 

A ge- 
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A general  battle  is,  neverthelefs,  what  fel- 
dom  happens  fkirmifhes  more  frequently 
take  place j here  a few  men  out  of  a party 
detached  on  fome  fer vice,  may  oe  wounded  ; 
but  this  can  never  create  fo  much  fatigue 
to  the  Surgeon,  as  to  require  a mate  con- 
stantly in  the  pay  of  government. 

It  may  be  farther  urged,  that  the  Sur- 
geon may  fall  lick,  therefore  be  unfit  for 
duty  : this  may  take  place , but  he  will  al- 
ways find  fome  of  the  faculty,  where  he  is 
quartered,  ready  to  give  affiftance,  provided 
he  has  formed  any  acquaintance  among 
them,  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhown,  he 
ought  to  do  ; at  lead:,  they  will  readily  un- 
dertake his  duty,  for  the  medicine-money, 
till  his  recovery.  Should  the  fame  happen 
on  foreign  fervice,  he 'may  have  the  affift- 
ance  of  fome  brother  Surgeon,  fince  one 
regiment  is  feldom  Rationed  alone  for  any 
length  of  time  on  thefe  fervices.  A neigh- 
bouring Clergyman  will  officiate  for  his  fick 

brother,  and  a neighbouring  Surgeon  ought 

to 


I 
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to  do  the  fame  for  his  lick  friend.  I mean 
here  only  regimental  Mates ; I meddle  not 
with  the  hofpital  Mates,  nor  the  regula- 
tions and  ceconomy  obferved  there;  this 
would  be  ftepping  beyond  the  bounds  of 
my  fubjedt. 

Instead  of  the  medicine-money  which 
we  think  fhould  never  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Surgeon,  and  for  any  fatigue 
more  than  ufual,  he  may  be  liable  to  un- 
dergo from  the  want  of  a Mate,  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  the  Mate’s  pay  in  addition  to 
his  own  : and  from  neither  ffiould  any  de- 
duction be  made.  Befides  this,  a gratuity 
fhould  be  given  by  each  officer  to  purchafe 
medicines  for  themfclves  : he  is  obliged  to 
give  them  advice,  but  not  medicines. 

In  fome  regiments,  as  matters  now  {land, 
the  Surgeon  is  allowed  a guinea  a year  from 
every  Subaltern  ; two  from  each  Captain ; 
tnree  from  the  Major ; five  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel;  and  ten  from  the  Colonel. 

For 
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For  each  loldier  whom  he  inoculates  for 
the  fmall-pox,  government  allows  a gui- 
nea. This  might  enable  him  to  live  to- 
lerably well,  at  leaft  in  a cheap  country; 
and  yet  I am  ftill  of  opinion,  that  even  this 
is  too  fmali  for  the  encouragement  of  men 

of  fcience  to  continue  in  the  fervice.  This 

, 

jfhould  be  equal  to  what  they  may  exped 
out  of  the  army ; indeed,  if  we  confider 
the  many  hardihips  which  they  undoubted- 
ly mult  fuffer,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
army,  to  which  perfons  out  of  the  fervice 
are  not  expofed,  it  ought  to  be  more  than 

equal. 

« 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a man 
whofe  fortune  is  his  profeffion,  and  who  has 
wafted  not  only  much  time  but  money,  in 
acquiring  a proper  knowledge  in  it,  will  ever 
enter  into  the  army  for  one  hundred  a year, 
(his  pay  is  only  80 /.)  when  he  has  the  prof- 
ped  of  making  more  than  four  times  this 
fum  in  common  life,  with  equal  eafe,  and  a 

better  reputation.  Why  then  not  allow 

him  ; 


i 
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him  the  fame  hire  ? When  this  is  done,  he 
is  not  on  an  equality  with  the  other  of- 
ficers in  many  refpedts. 

Let  us  fuppofehim  twenty-five  years  of 
age  before  he  be  qualified  for  his  office ; I 
would  think  it  almoft  improper,  that  any  per- 
fon  ffiould  enter  into  the'army  as  a Phyfician, 
or  qualified  Surgeon,  till  he  be  nearly  this 
age ; neither  his  underftanding  is  properly 
ripened,  nor  can  a liberal  education  be 
finiffied  much  earlier  j and  till  both  take 
place,  he  is  unfit  for  fo  important  a charge. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  alfo,  that  he  has  received 
an  expenfive  fchool  education,  and  after- 
wards refided  feveral  years  at  an  univerfity, 
(the  lead;  is  four)  and  at  no  fmall  expence. 
All  this  is  to  be  done  before  he  can  begin, 
as  I ffiall  call  it,  the  world ; or  is  in  a 
fituation  to  recover  an  equivalent  for  his 
time,  money,  and  trouble.  Here  is  up- 
wards of  one  third  of  life  walled,  which 
ought  furely  to  be  confidered  of  material 
Vol.  II.  D d weight. 
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weight,  fince  we  find  the  period  of  man’s 
days  fo  limited. 


On  the  other  hand,  a youth  at  the  age  of 
iixteen,  (and  many  have  been  admitted  much 
younger)  may  rank  an  Enfign  in  the  army. 
He  may,  or  he  may  not  have  received  a claf- 
iical  education  ; (at  this  age  it  muft  be  a 
very  impei-fedt  one ;)  this  is  not  thought 
a requifite  in  the  military  profefiion.  Let 
us  fuppofe  that  he  has  not  received  one, 
which  I am  apt  to  believe  will  raoft  com- 
monly be  found  the  cafe;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  if  he  be  fortunate,  he  may  rank 
a Major,  nay,  a Colonel;  for  to  ufe  the 
words  in  a theatrical  piece,  reprefented 
fome  time  ago,  “ Colonels  are  all  young 
men  now”  Here  are  two  advantages  he  has 


above  the  Surgeon,  not  to  mention  others ; 


firft;  he  receives  pay  from  the  age  of 
Iixteen,  and  without  much  previous  ex- 
pences  for  education ; and  fecondly,  at  the 
age  when  the  other  is  only  qualified  to  be 

i • .. 

; • • admitted. 
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admitted,  he  has  not  only  an  equivalent 
for  his  time,  money,  &c.  but  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  what  the  Surgeon  can  ever  expedt 
in  his  ffation.  Moreover,  the  officer  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  having  in  view 
feveral  other  honourable,  as  well  as  lucra- 
tive  ffeps  before  he  arrives  at  the  top  of  his 
profeffion  5* . The  Surgeon  has; few  or  none. 


• ••  • i 

It  may  be  faid,  the  officer  often  pur- 
chafes,  and  thus  pays  both  for  his  rank, 
and  the  emoluments  arifmg  from  it  : this, 

however,  will  make  very  little  difference  in 
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* fieps  of  prefejrpent  are  few  in  the  Surgical 
line  : the  vacancies  happen  Till  more  rarely.  We 
have  but  few  general  hoi  pita  Is  belonging  to  the  Britifh 
army  • few,  therefore,  can  at  all  hop£  for  preferment 
above  that  of  a regimental  Surgeon.  • Nay,  we  have 
heard,  but  fhall  not  pofitively  aflert  it  for  truth,  that 
the  Surgeon  General,  fome  time  ago,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  regimental  Surgeons  were  unfit  to  be 
Surgeons  of  Army  Hofpitalsi  If  they  deferved  this 
reflexion,  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  they  fhould  have 
been  appointed  Surgeons  to  regiments  ? 
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the  cafe,  becaufe  they  have  permiffion  to 
fell  when  they  wifh  to  retire  from  the  fer- 
vice.  A Surgeon  is  often  placed  in  Similar 
circumstances ; he  often,  an  like  manner, 
purchafes,  and  it  is  only  then  he  has  per- 
miflion  to  fell,  if  he  chufes  to  quit  the 
army ; nay,  of  late,  he  is  forbid  to  ^iell, 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  purchafed; 
and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  when  he  is  fuper- 
annuated  and  fo  infirm  as  no  longer  to  be 
capable  of  doing  the  duty  of  his  Station, 
there  is  no  provifion  for  him.  He  may  re- 
tire, but  if  he  has  no  private  fortune, 
which  for  the  moSt  part  is  the  cafe,  he  retires 
to  Jiarve.  Was  he  allowed,  in  his  old  age, 
to  fell,  he  might  be  able  to  fubfifl  on  it 
the  reft  of  his  life.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  appear  but  a moderate  allowance,  if 
government  would  fettle  two  hundred  per 
ann!  free  of  all  dedu&ions,  on  the  regi- 
mental medical  pra<5titioner,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Rations,  when  on  Services  where 
thefe  are  allowed,  of  the  fame  value  as  re- 
ceived by  a Captain. 
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This  regulation  would  not  hand  govern- 
ment more  than  the  fervice  already  coils. 
When  the  Surgeon’s  and  Mates  pay  are  ad- 
ded, it  amounts  to  ys.  6d . a day  j three 
and  iixpence  a day  more  is  all  the  addition 
required.  Ten  pounds  per  ann.  may  law- 
fully be  fubhradted  from  the  medicine 
money,  which  will  reduce  it  to  60 /.  per 
ann.  in  regiments  where  70/.  is  now  al- 
lowed ; a very  great  quantity  of  genuine 
medicines  may  be  purchafed  for  this  fum  j 
even  more  than  fufficient  for  the  lick,  not 
only  of  400,  the  prefent,  but  636,  the 
late  war  ehablifhment  of  feveral  regiments. 
A guinea  is  the  allowance  for  every  man 
the  Surgeon  inoculates  for  the  fmall-pox ; 
this  ihould  be  hopped,  and  in  place  there- 
of 10/.  per  ann.  added  to  the  pay.  Inocu- 
lation is  now  well  underhood,  and  needs 
little  addition  of  medicine  or  trouble.  Be- 
tides, he  ought  to  perform  every  medical 
duty,  as  it  occurs,  without  a bribe. 


We 
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We  may  venture  to  fay,  by -this  regula- 
tion government  will  be  a faver  5 for  one  year 
with  another  every  regiment  muft  coft  up- 
wards of  ten  guineas  in  this  article.  In  place 
of  the  medicine  chef!  of  addition,  which 
each  regiment  receives  when  in  camp,  let 
6/.  a year  be  allowed.  W"e  fhall  endeavour 
to  prove  in  another  place,  that  it  is  fuper- 
fluous,  and  is  not  in  reality  needed  for.  the 
intention  it  is  given  ; at  an  average  it  mud 
be  worth  more  than  61.  a year.  —We  have 
now  found  no  lefs  than  26/.  of  the  fum 
required  ; there  remains  only,  the  fmall  de- 
ficiency of  about  30 /.  a year  to  compleat 
the  augmentation  propofed.  This  fmall 
fum  mud  finely  be  looked  On  as  a tritie, 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  good  that 
muft  reful t from  it,  both  to  the  folate ry 
and  the  Surgeon,  but  chiefly  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  health  of  the  former.  The 
fcheme  to  be  adopted  to  j;aife  this  fmall 
augmentation  I muft  leave,  however,  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature. 


An 
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An  author,  who  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago  treated  011  this  fubjedt,  fays, 
“ Gentlemen  filling  the  medical  character, 
fhould  be  fought  out  more  refpedtable, 
better  qualified,  and  every  way  more  truly 
honourable ; and  then  they  fhould  alfo  be 
better  rewarded  than  the  generality  of  the 
prefent  deferve  to  be.” — He  is  of  opinion, 
a regimental  practitioner,  qualified  pro- 
perly by  a liberal  education,  fhould  not 
have  lefs  than  250/.  per  an n.—“  This 
competency,”  he  adds,  “ in  time  of  peace 
would  be  an  inducement  to  abundance  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  of  fufficient 
fcience,  to  dived:  themfelves  of  ambition, 
and  to  quit  the  farther  buttle  of  a bufy 
world,  for  the  means  of  a genteel  employ- 
ment in  thofe  paths,  into  which  from  their 
firft  outfetting  in  life  they  had  early  en- 
tered The  Surgeon,  however,  I am 

1111  — Ego— » 
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* Vid.  Brocklefby  on  CEconcm.  and  Mil.  Dif.  &c. 
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perfuaded  would  think  the  augmentation 
we  have  proposed  fufficient.  And,  indeed, 
it  would  be'  fufficient,  provided  no  flop- 
pages  ; I piean  no  arrears  be  allowed.  To 
the  charities  they  ought  to  contribute  as  they 
do  now.  The  fcheme  the  above  author 
devifes  for  his  augmentation  is  from  the 
flock  purfe,  but  this  appears  to  me  ex- 
ceptionable.  It  is.  a pity  to  rob  one  officer 
to  ferve  another. 

I am  apt  to  believe  the  reader,  who  un- 
derflands  the  army  cufloms,  and  regula- 
tions, will  readily  agree  with  me,  the  pay  1 
of  fubaltern  officers  in  the  army,  is  far 
too  fmall,  and  greatly  inadequate  to  their 
neceffiary  expences.  Three  fhillings,  or 
three  and  fixpence  a day  to  a man,  obliged 
to  live  as  the  rank  of  an  officer  requires, 
is  lefs  than  ten-pence  a day  to  a labouring  j 
man,  or  even  fix-pence  to  a foldier : I 
could  prove  that  the  foldier  on  his  fix-pence, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  week,  unlefs  he  be  a 

fpendthrift,  the  richer  man  of  the  two;  i.  e. 

can  1 
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can  fave  more  money  from  eating,  &c.  than 
the  fubaltern ; but  this  is  a fubjedt  which 
does  not  fo  much  fall  under  our  confidera- 
tion  here  ; yet  it  is  not  unworthy  of  a more 
accurate  inveftigation  ; nor  ought  it  to  be 
beneath  the  notice  of  government : this 
likewife  I have  touched  on  in  another 
place  *. 

With  refpedt  to  Surgeons,  the  difference 
between  a wandering  life,  like  that  of  a fol- 
dier,  and  a fettled  life,  like  a private  Phy- 

1 

fician  or  Surgeon,  is  furely  very  great. 
By  an  allowance  of  200/.  per  ann.  we  fhall 
not  find  that  the  regimental  Surgeon  enjoys 
anything  abovk  a moderate  competency 4 
If  he  wifhes  to  marry,  which  it  is  hoped  is 
a ftate  that  will  rather  gain,  than  loofe 
credit  in  the  army,  he  muft,  even  on  this 


* Vid.  Treatife  on  the  inefficiency  of  Subal- 


tern's pay. 
VOL.  II. 
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fun"!,  cxercife  all  poffible  csconomy  to  edu-* 
cate  his  family  decently,  and  fettle  them 
reputably.  Will  any  one  venture  to  affert 
that  there  is  any  thing  like  fuperfluity  in  a 
fal ary  of  200/.  a year,  as  times  go,  allowing 
for  an  officer’s  expences,  and  as  the  value 
of  money  now  ftands  ? 

In  almofl  any  other  way  of  life  a man 
may  obtain  this,  and  that  without  either 
the  toil  or  anxiety  of  ftudy,  or  the  expence 
at  which  medical  honours  muft  be  obtained. 
In  moft  of  the  genteel  mechanical  branches, 
a fum  as  large  can  be  yearly  cleared.  If 
this  be  true,  who  would  enter  the  army, 

where  he  muft  ftarve  on  much  lefs  than  the 

a* 

half?  A foldier  fwe  comprehend  the  Sur- 
geon in  this  title)  purchafes  every  article  of 
life  at  a far  greater  price  than  others.  He 
muff  dine  at  a common  tavern  expence,  al- 
moft wherever. Jhe_goes ; in  every  town  he 
finds  himfelf  a ftranger,  and  moft  people  he 
deals  with  ready  to  make  what  advantage 
of  his  fituation  they  can.  He  is  leldoni 

* JI  above 
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above  a few  months  in  one  place;  befides, 
the  cuftom  of  the  army  renders  it  almod 
neceflary  for  him  to  frequent  public  places: 
at  lead,  he  mud  often  appear  there,  if  he 
wifhes  to  get  into  genteel  company  ; this 
is  a condderable  additional  expence. 

I would  now  hazard  an  opinion  with 
refped  to  another  regulation  ; i.  e.  when  a 
Surgeon  is  defirous  of  retiring  from  the 
fervice;  he  fhould  let  his  intentions  be 
known  to  the  Colonel,  fix  months  previous 
to  his  rejignation.  And  if  the  place  is  to  be 
purchafed,  that  no  candidate  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  make  propolals,  who  was  not 
qualified  in  the  manner  already  fet  forth  ; 
and  till  he  produces  his  diploma  before  a 
committee  of  medical  gentlemen  appointed 
for  this  purpoie,  who  are  to  judge, 
whether  the  claim  to  the  privilege  be  valid 
or  not. 

m . s -x 
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It  would  be  better  ftill  for  the  praftice, 
if  the  place  was  not  to  be  purchafed,  left 
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corruption  fhould  fometimes  Hide  in ; for 
he  that  can  procure  a fum  fo  large  as  to 
purchafe  200/.  a year,  will  never  want  for 
in te reft.  It  would  fell  for  little  lefs  than  a 
Captaincy  : now,  it  is  well  knoyvn,  that 
few  who  can  raife  this  fum,  will  ever  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  fo  much  ftudy,  as  is 
requifte  to  the  right  difeharge  of  the  of- 
fice ; when  they  may  procure  a place 
equally,  if  not  more  lucrative,  as  well  as 
honourable,  without  much  literature,  or 
the  expence  that  attends  a liberal  educa- 
tion. The  regulation  of  the  price,  when 
it  is  to  be  fold,  fhould,  however,  be  fet- 
tled by  government. 

I say  lefs  honourable  ; for  the  Surgeon 
is  held  in  an  inferior  light  to  the  youngefl 
Enfign;  and  the  King  himfelf  considers 
him  lb.  In  the  year  177S,  when  his  Ma- 
jefty  reviewed  the  camps,  no  Surgeon  was  al- 
lowed to  kifs  his  hand,  a permiffion  granted 
on  that  day,  to  every  officer  down  to  the 
Chaplain,  except  the  Surgeons  of  the  Mi- 
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Jitia,  who  were  prefent,  who  bore  commit 
lions  as  officers,  and  did  it  in  virtue  there- 
of.  This  diftindlion  was  not  given  to 
any  lower  than,  the  Chaphin,  and  the  Sur- 
geon ranks  after  him.  This  proves  that  it 
is  conffdered  as  lejs  honourable  to  be  a Sur- 
geon than  an  officer.  Why  it  fhould  be 
fo,  I leave  to  others  to  invelligate. 

i - ' 

Since  this  appointment  is  a matter  of 
great  confequen.ce  to  the  regiment,  intereft 
fhould,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  excluded  ; me- 
rit only  Ihould  meet  with  encouragement; 
neither  rich  friends,  nor  high  birth,  can 
fupply  medical  knowledge  ; therefore  both 
fhould  be  excluded  where  this  is  wanting. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  prefumed,  that  where 
an  univerfity  has  granted  its  licence,  this, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  to  be  found.  Yet  even- 
here  there  is  a choice,  for  the  talents  of 
one  may  far  exceed  thofe  of  another, 
though  both  have  acquitted  themfelves  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  their  Examiners. 


I HAVE 
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i have  ventured,  in  a former  chapter, 
my  opinion  relative  to  genius ; and  pre- 
fume, obfervations  will  confirm  that  inch 
exalts,  if  care  be  taken  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent progiefs  of  different  perfons  follow- 
ing the  fame  purfuits,  and  who  have  en- 
joyed the  very  fam£  opportunities  of  im- 
provement. It  was  this  (genius)  that 
Celfus  meant,  when  he  faid  there  ought  to 
be  in  a Phyfician,  or  Medical  Man,  a certain 
quality , which  can  neither  be  named,  nor 
eafily  underftood.— “ It  is  this  undefinable 
fomething  of  this  great  ?nani  that  confti- 
tutes  the  difference  between  two  Phyficians, 
who  have  had  the  fame  education,  have 
feen  the  fame  cafes  ; have,  in  fhcrt,  had 
the  fame  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  yet  the  one  fhall  infinitely  excel 
the  other.  It  was  this  fame  thing  which 
made  the  difference,  Martianus  perceived 
between  himfelf  and  Galen , and  which  in- 
duced him  to  fay,  one  day,  when  he  met 
him  at  Rome,—/  have  read  the  prognojiic 

of 
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of  Hypocrates  as  thou  haft , why  then  can- 
not I prognofticate  as  well  as  thou 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  has 
contributed  more  to  the  prefent  contempt 
in  which  regimental  practice  is  generally 
held,  than  the  bufy  interference  of  intereft. 
A young  man  has,  perhaps,  never  been  in 
any  medical  fchool,  or  very  little ; he  goes 
out  to  fome  of  our  colonies,  in  chara&er 
of  a mate,  with  as  little  medical  founda- 
tion ; he  is,  perhaps,  a good  companion ; 
a jolly  fellow,  as  the  term  is ; and,  on  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  young  man.  By  his 
officiouinefs,  and  attention  to  perfons  of  fu- 
perior  rank  in  the  army,  he  dill  ftrengthens 
his  intereft ; he  is  foon  recommended  for 
preferment  in  his  profeftion,  and  as  foon 
obtains  it.  Though,  in  many  refpeds,  he 
may  be  very  delerving,  yet  fuch  muft  be 
an  improper  perfon  tor  the  truft  now  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 


inri 
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They  do  not  confider,  that  neither  his 
jokes  over  the  bottle,  his  fmart  repartees, 
or  thedudied  politenefs  of  his  addrefs,  can 
aflid  him  in  removing  the  gout  from  the 
ftomach,  fhould  any  of  his  company  need 
his  aflidance  in  this  way,  nor  yet  give 
him  abilities  to  remove  difeafes,  when 
his  duty  calls  him  among  his  patients.  A 
French  lady  was  told,  her  Phyfician  had 

not  common  fenfe;  (he  replied tant 

viieux—Un  homme  qui  pajfe  Jon  terns  a etudier 
le  Jens  commun , comment  peut-il  apprendre  la 
medicine  f She  thought,  if  he  had  con- 
fumed  his  time  in  dudyin gcontmon  fenje , he 
would  have  had  none  for  the  dudy  of  phy- 
fick.— Not  reflecting,  that  if  he  wanted  com- 
mon fenfe,  he  mud  be  but  a poor  prefcriber. 

But  from  recommendations,  and  promo- 
tion obtained  by  the  means  we  have  fuggeft- 
ed,  it  would  lead  one  to  think,  they  too  fre- 
quently confldered  medical  fcience  as  the 
attendant  of  jollity  and  goodjellowjhip 
But  we  may  anfwer  with  the  fame  lady, 

though  ihe  applied  it  differently.—^*  park 

grec 
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grec  comme  Homer e,  ne,  fait  pas  danfer  .—He 
that  fpends  much  time  in  one  purfuit,  muf 
have  the  lefs  left  for  others. 

Again,  young  men  may  be  employed 
as  Mates  in  General  Hofpitals,  be  expert 
enough  at  dreffing  a wound  or  ulcer,  yet 
be  altogether  unqualified  to  prefcribe  in 
difeafes  of  the  general  fyfcem ; nay,  even 
in  many  topical  complaints.  To  cure  a 
fever,  and  fpread  and  apply  a plaifcer,  are 
truly  different,  requiring  very  different  abi- 
lities ; the  one  is  obvious,  and  a knowledge 
of  it  more  eafily  acquired;  the  other  com- 
plicated, and  difficult  of  invefligation,  and 
requires  much  knowledge,  even  in  cola- 
teral branches  of  fcience. 

It  will  be  faid,  ought  not  fuch  as  have 
ferved  in  the  capacity  of  Mates,  in  regi- 
ments, for  upwards  of  twelve,  fifteen, 
nay,  feventeen  years,  to  be  promoted  to 
Surgencies,  when  vacancies  happen  ? Un- 
Vol.  IT.  F f doubtedly. 
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doubtedly,  provided  they  be  found  quali- 
fied for  the  office : but  length  of  fervice, 
though  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  in  fome 
way,  ffiould  not  entitle  a man  to  an  office, 
the  principal  duties  of  which  he  is  ignorant 
how  to  pei  form,  and  likely  ever  to  remain 
lb  ; tnere  is  an  ablurdity  in  the  very  fup- 
pofition.  If  any  fuch  be  found  in  the  army, 
by  all  means  let  lome  reward  be  given 
them  y but  iuffer  them  not  to  be  advanced 
to  an  office  where  they  may  have  an  op- 
poj  tunity  oi  doing  mifchief;  nor,  like  un- 
wnolefome  leven,  let  them  be  incorporated 


Mr.  G — ferved  as  Mate  feventeen  years  and  more, 
in  regiment  of  foot;  the  Surgency  at  laft  became 
vacant;  he  offered  himielf  at  Surgeon’s  Hall  for  ex- 
amination, and  was  rejected,  as  not  qualified ; and 
yet  my  informer  affures  me  he  had  the  foie  medical  care 
of  the  regiment,  for  near  eight  years  of  the  time  he 
ferved  as  Mate.  If  unqualified,  why  fo  long  trufted  ? 

I he  fault  lay  in  admitting  him  at  firft,  without  qua- 
lification. 

with 
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with  the  new  mafs,  lell  the  whole  be 
contaminated. 

i 

It  will  be  laid,  is  no  affiftant  neceffary  ? 
is  the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  himfelf?  It  has  already  been 
proved,  that  no  great  degree  of  drudgery  can 
attend  it ; at  leaf!,  not  more  than  one  per- 
fon,  by  the  afiiftance  of  an  Hofpital  Nurfe, 
and  one  or  two  Orderlies,  can  perform. 
We  final],  however,  allow  an  afliftant, 
but  one  which  fhali  be  no  additional  coil 
to  the  hate. 

In  every  regiment  there  are  one  or  more 
old  woiTj  out  men,  who  are  difabled  either 
by  fome  difeafe,  or  perhaps  by  age  from 
doing  duty,  and  are  always  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  remaining  on  the  fick  Hit.  Let 
one  or  two,  if  neceffary,  of  the  moft  ex- 
pert of  thefe,  be  chofen  tor  the  purpolb. 
And  with  a very  little  care,  nay,  with  a 
few  day’s  inftru&ion,  they  will  be  qualified 
for  moil  of  the  ordinary  bufinets  of  a Mate. 

F f 2 They 
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1 hey  will  fpread  plaifters,  drefs  fmall  fores, 
and  punilhed  mens  backs  make  unguents, 
boil  poultices,  and  many  things  of  this  na- 
ture that  are  neceffary,  and  will  be  done  bv 
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'*'•  Since  I have  occafion  to  mention  punifhed  men, 
give  me  leave  to  relate  what  I was  lately  told  to  be 
;aiSl:s,  that  fell  within  the  knowledge  of  mv  informers, 
—A  medical  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  affirms, 
that  a foldier  died,  after  receiving  700  lathes,  and  that 
in  a very  ihort  time  after. — Another  profeffional  gen- 
tleman hkewife  declares,  he  knew  one  to  die  in  Dub-, 
lin,  after  500. — 1 had  mentioned,  when  on  the  fub- 
jedf,  that  I believed  few,  if  any,  ever  fell  martyrs, 
immediately,  to  flogging, — I am  forry  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  record  thefe  two  cafes — but  it  is  hoped  they 
may  ferve  to  put  the  Surgeon  on  his  guard,  when  his 
duty  demands  his  prefence  atpunifhments.' — It  has  lately 
been  hinted  to  me,  that  if  it  was  recommended  to  the 
Surgeon,  to  advife  that  the  culprits  be  bound  down  to  a 
flat  board,  or  a table  3 that  in  this  fituation  they 
could  bear  more  punifhment  with  lefs  danger,  than  if 
they  were  tied  up  in  the  common  way,  with  their  hands 
flretched  above  their  heads  ,to  the  halbards — the  experi- 
ment is  certainly  worth  trying— at  any  rate,  things  can- 
not be  worfe, 

theipi 
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them  with  pleafure,  though  if  left  to  a 
man  of  education,  fuch  as  the  Surgeon, 
would  be  troublefome,  and  even  beneath 
him  to  perform  ; .if  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  ought  to  be  held  in  this  light. 

i 

Such  anaffiftant  is  analagous  to  a porter  in 
a druggift’s  fhop.  I know  from  experience 
this  is  practicable ; I have  taught  no  fewer 
than  five  fuch  perfons  with  very  little  trou- 
ble, and  who,  in  a very  fhort  time,  have 
afterwards  faved  me  many  difagreeable  jobs, 
that  without  them  I muft  have  undertaken. 
I have  been,  fometimes,  aim  oft  tempted 
to  truft  them  to  bleed,  only  that  this  is  an 
operation,  that  fhould  never  be  trufted  to 
men  ignorant  of  the  flru&ure  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  it. 

Farther,  reflecting  the  inutility  of 
IVIdtes  j we  know  that  in  time  of  war,  al— 
moft  any  thing,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  is  acceptable  j hence  the  fickly  and 

healthy,  the  ftrong  and  the  weak  mingle 

/ 

together. 
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together , and  all  muft  do  the  fame  duty. 
In  times  of  peace,  none  but  the  young, 
ilrong,  and  healthy  are  enlifted.  It  is  rea- 
ionable,  then,  to  luppofe,  that  number  for 
number,  fewer  will  be  fick  in  time  of  peace 
than  ifi  time  of  war ; the  duty  in  time  of 
peace  is  iikewife  lefs  than  in  war;  andftnce 
wehave  already  fhown,  they  may  be  difpenfed 
with  in  time  even  of  war ; it  is  obvious, 
they  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  peace.  An 
epidemic  may  arife  at  any  time,  whether 
in  peace  or  war  ; but  it  is  no  objection  to 
our  propofed  plan. 

I have  fpoken  all  along  of  the  full 
complement  in  time  of  war ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent there  muft  be  much  fewer  in  time  of 
peace,  confequently,  lefs  buftnefs  to  employ 
the  Surgeon.  Sometimes,  the  peace  efta- 
blifhment  is  fo  low  as  twentv-feven  a com- 

j 

pany,  efpecially  in  Ireland.  The  peace  efta- 
blifhment  before  the  prefent,  I think,  was 
at  this  number ; the  prefent,  however,  is 
forty  a company,  which  fuppoling  the  re- 
giment 


i 
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giment  Compleat,  amounts  in  ten  compa- 
nies, only  to  400  men.  Surely  one  perfon 
is  fufficient  to  take  care  of  the  tick  of  this 
number,  which  at  an  average,  can  hardly 
exceed  twenty ; and  more  than  half  of 
thefe,  fuch  cafes  as  may  require  very  little 
medical  aid.  When  the  labour  is  fo  fmall, 
where  is  the  utility  of  a Mate  ? A period 
of  feven  years  we  confider  as  a long  war ; 
but  we  are  often  blelfed  with  a peace  of 
three  times  this  period.  This  I would 
confider  as  a farther  argument  for  the  re- 
duction of  Mates.  According  to  our  cal- 
culation, it  is  plain,  in  time  of  peace, 
they  may  be  dilpenfed  with ; and  we  have 
already  advanced  reafons  to  fhow  the  office 
may  be  even  if  ruck  off  in  time  of  war, 
fuppofing  the  regiment  at  its  full  com- 
plement. 

. . ■ ' . v.  , ■ - ' 

Some  may  flill  farther  objeCt,  that  if 
a Mate  be  not  allowed,  the  Surgeon’s  at- 
tendance in  the  held  on  held  days,  muff 
be  interrupted,  for  fome  perfon  muft  re- 

main 
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main  convenient  to  the  Tick.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  his  attendance  on  common 
field  days  may  very  readily  be  difpenfed 
with  j there  is  no  abfolute  neceffity  for  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  conlidered  more  as  a compli- 
ment to  the  officers,  than  as  of  any  uti- 
lity expected  from  it.  The  Surgeon,  or 
Mate,  for  they  generally  attend  alternately, 
are  never  expected  in  the  field,  unlefs  the 
officers  alfo  be  ordered  out.  When  the 

* t 

Adjutant  and  only  an  orderly  officer  march 
out  the  regiment  for  exercife,  neither  he 
nor  the  Mate  goes. 

The  reafon  given  for  their  going  at  all, 
is,  left  accidents  fhould  happen.  We 
might  give  the  fame  anfwer  to  this,  which 
has  already  been  offered  to  obviate  the  cuf- 
tom  of  fleeping  in  camp ; the  accidents 
which  take  place  are  of  fo  trivial  a nature, 
in  general,  that  they  very  rarely  require  the 
prefence  of  a Surgeon  ; they  are  feldom 
more  than  a fcratch  with  a flint,  or  a flight 

cut  in  the  hand,  in  the  hurry  of  fixing 

and 
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and  returning  the  bayonet.  During  feveral 
years,  1 never  knew  nor  heard  of  any*, 
fave  the  following : firft,  in  very  uneven 

ground,  a man  at  one  of.  the  great  guns 
fell,  is  the  hurry  of  changing  the  pofition 
of  the  line,  wherebv  the  wheel  of  the  car- 
riage  on  which  a fix-pounder  was  placed, 
ran  over  his  legs,  and  fradtured  the  fibula^ 
but  when  this  did  happen,  of  what  ufe  was 
the  Surgeon’s  prefence  there  ? He  neither 
could,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  do'  any  thing 
till  the  man  was  carried  to  the  hofpi- 
tal : when  this  took  place,  the  regiment 
were  at  exercife  near  feven  miles  diftant 
from  it.  Might  he  not  have  been  at  his 
hofpital,  or  near  it,  all  the  time  ? A fecond 
cafe  happened,  during  my  being  out  with  the 
men  one  morning,  when  by  over  fatigue, 
one  of  the  privates  fell  ill ; the  command- 
ing officer  ordered  him  off  the  field,  with 
two  drummers  to  affift  him  to  the  hol- 
pital,  while  I followed  at  my  leifure,  juft 
time  enough  to  be  there  when  he  was  laid 
in  bed.  Might  I not  have  remained  at 
vol.  II.  G g the 
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the  hofpital  ? A third,  and  it  compleats 
the  catalogue  of  accidents,  happened  on  a 
another  field  morning,  in  c Id  weather, 
when  in  the  hurry  of  manceuvering,  a ram- 
rod was  {hot  through  a man’s  hand  j here 
the  patient  was  taken  to  the  hofpital  to  be 
drefled.  Where  then,  in  thefe  cafes,  was 
the  neceflity  of  the  Surgeon’s  prefence  in 
the  field  ? 

A Surgeon  may  be  as  ufefully  employed 
at  home  as  in  the  field ; it  is  enough  if  he 
be  ordered  to  keep  himfelf  always  in  readi- 
nefs  on  days  of  exercife,  left  accidents 
fhould  take  place.  Suppofe  him  in  the 
field,  his  prefence  can  be  of  little  ufe  ; he 
cannot  carry  a medicine  cheft  with  him  ; 
when  his  affiflance  is  wanted,  it  is  not  al- 
ways in  the  way  of  bandage  and  plaifter  5 
yet,  if  they  will  in fi ft  on  it,  becaufe  it  has 
long  been  a cuftom,  I fhall  not  contend 
much  againil  them.  The  orderly  men, 
with  proper  diredions  given  them,  will 
fufficiently  fupply  the  place  of  Mate 


in  the  hofpital,  till  the  Surgeon  s return, 
which  is  generally  in  the  {pace  of  a few  hours. 

These  will  be  conlidered,  I apprehend, 
as  unwarrantable  innovations,  an  appella- 
tion which  all  reformation  receives  3 and 
the  propofer  be  alfo  held  as  felf-interefled. 
But  we  hope  this  will  not  be  found  true. 
There  are  fome  fuperior  to  fuch  fordid  mo- 
1 tives  3 fuch  may  propofe  fchemes,  that 
may  be  denominated  innovations  3 they 
-difintereftedly  propofe  them,  and  only  be- 
caufe  they  appear  preferable  to  cuftoms  in 
ufe.  The  public  muft  judge  from  the  ar- 
guments adduced  in  their  favour,  and  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  others  compared  to- 
gether. On  fuch  evidence  their  merit 
fhould  reft  3 and  they  ought  to  ftand  or  fall 
in  the  public  opinion  accordingly. 

There  is  no  great  fear,  however,  from 
innovation,  where  ufe  and  cuftom  have 
•long  fwayed.  It  has  always  been  found 
difficult  to  remove  what  has  been  long  efta- 
G g 2 bliihed, 
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blifhed,  though  ever  fp  abfurd.  Such  is 
tne  force  of  habit,  even  among  the  intel- 
ligent. 

I '*  i • 

To  give  an  example  from  our  own  pro- 
fefiion,  though  they  may  be  drawn  from  every 
part  of  life.  I knew  a Surgeon  who  ufed  a 
tooth  drawer,  invented  almoft  in  the  infancy 
of  the*. improvement  of  furgical  inftru- 
ments,  though  well  acquainted  with  its 
inconveniences,  and  who  had  feen  many 
of  the  beft  form.  It  had  been  in  the  fa- 

• f * - ■ • 4 

mily,  I believe,  fome  generations ; he  pre- 
ferred it  to  all  others,  though  he  had  not  a 
fingle  argument,  but  habit  and  cuflom, 
to  urge  in  its  favour. 

This  may  not  be  a cafe  exactly  in  point, 
yet  it  will  ferve  to  ihow  us  the  power  of 
prejudice ; the  prejudices  of  our  fore- 
fathers, even  in  what  relates  to  education, 
lie  deeply  rooted  in  us.  Innovators  appear 
like  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; we  are 
roufed,  and  unite  our  force  againfl  them. 

Inno- 
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Innovations  then,  or  improvements  of  any 
kind,  in  any  department,  will  ever  meet  with 
warm  oppofition  ; but  this  will  never  ferve 
with  the  unprejudiced,  for  a reafon,  that 
they  are  always  unnecessary. 

' * ■ 1 ■ 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


O/'  extra -Medicines  allowed  each  Regiment , 
when  in  Camp , independent  of  the  Me- 
dicine Money ; and  of  their  unneceffary 
. "Expenditure . 


r-p* 

A O every  regiment  encamped  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  Militia,  as  Regulars,  a cheft 
of  medicines  is  fent  by  government,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  common  allowance  of  medi- 
cine money.  I prefume  the  fame  is  fol- 
lowed on  fervices  abroad.  This  is  done  on 
the  fuppofition  of  more  difeafes  appearing 
in  camp,  than  in  quarters,  and  on  a pre- 
emption that  the  medicine  money  may  be 
too  fcanty  to  purchafe  all  that  may  be  re- 
quired. Both  thefe  fhould  be  proved  be- 
fore the  luppofed  deficiencies  be  fupplied. 


With 
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With  refped:  to  the  firft ; it  frequently 
happens,  that  where  the  ground  for  the 
encampment  has  been  well  chofen,  and  a 
due  regard  paid  to  fituation,  foil,  and 
water,  as  far  as  circumftances  permit; 
neither  more  difeafes,  nor  greater  fatality 
will  take  place,  for  the  moft  part,  in  camps, 
than  in  quarters.  Though  Great  Britain 
be  chiefly  meant  here,  we  may  add  Ireland 
alfo  $ nay,  inftead  of  more,  much  lefs 
flcknefs  has  taken  place ; and  camps  have 
proved  more  healthy  than  either  quarters 
or  barracks  were  in  large  towns,  or  in 
bad  fltuations,  or  otherwife  unfavourably 
contrived  *m  I can  point  out  an  inftance. 


* Several  of  the  barracks  are  ill-contrived  ; we  may 
give  for  example,  thofe  of  Chatham  Lines,  and  Hil- 
fea,  at  Portfmonth.  The  barracks  at  Tynemouth,  are 
not  only  too  fmall,  but  the  walls  too  thin.  If  barracks 
be  built  of  brick,  the  walls  fhould  be  of  a proper 
thicknefs  to  refift  the  rain,  &c.  Great  attention 
fhould  likewife  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  bricks. 
If  they  be  made  of  fait  water,  the  walls  can  never  be 

i 

dry. 
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where  a camp  turned  out  more  healthy, 
both  to  the  officers  and  men  than  quarters. 
In  one  cafe,  in  all  probability  it  faved  the 
life  of  an  officer.  This  gentleman  was  of 
a flender  make,  a delicate  conftitution,  and 
mobile  temperament  from  nervous  weak- 
nefs,  chiefly  induced  by  irregularity  in  liv- 
ing : he  had  been  long  affedted  with  a 

j 

chronic  catarrh,  and  even  laboured  under 
an  affedtion  of  the  lungs.  This  was  proved 
repeatedly  from  the  bloody  fputum,  he 
ejedted  at  different  times.  His  cough  was 
always  incefiant,  and  frequently  depriving 
him  of  fleep ; and  he  was  almoffc  as  ema- 
ciated, as  if  in  the  lafl:  fiage  of  a confump- 
tion.  But  foon  after  taking  the  field  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  1782,  on  a dry 


dry,  from  the  ftrong  attra&ion  fubfifting  between  the 
acid  in  the  bricks,  and  the  moifture  of  the  atmoiphere.. 
I have  feen  floors  laid  with  fuch  bricks,  that  were  con- 
ftantly  wet,  as  if  new  wafhed,  though  a fire  was  kept 
almofl:  daily  in  the  room, 

common. 
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Common,  in  an  elevated  fituation  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Suffolk  *,  all  his  former 
complaints  almoft  entirely  vanifhed  ; he  re- 
covered his  flefh  ; his  cough  difappeared  ; 
and  every  day  gave  him  a healthier  look. 

The  good  effects  of  the  healthy  fitua- 
tion did  not  take  place  in  him  alone,  but 
among  the  troops  in  general  that  formed  the 
camp.  In  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  were  reviewed  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  not  a fingle  man  was  ill  in  one  of 
the  regiments,  and  in  the  other  fcarcely 
any,  that  deferved  to  be  in  the  Surgeon’s 
lift-  During  a fpace  of  four  months, 
only  one  man  was  feized  with  a fever ; nor 
was  this  the  offspring  of  the  place ; for  he 
brought  it  with  him,  from  a prifon  where 
he  had  been  confined  for  feveral  months  be- 


* On  Hopton  Common,  between  Yarmouth  and 
Loweftoffe. 

Vql.  II.  H h 
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fore;  the  commanding  officer  having  given 
him  up  to  the  civil  law,  for  an  accufation 
brought  again  ft  him. 


Wet,  and  otherwife  unhealthy  feafons, 
may  happen  ; nor  will  the  fervice  always 
admit  of  the  beft  fttuations  for  encamp- 
ments. For  the  moft  part*  however,  in 
England  and  Ireland,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
thofe  concerned  in  chufing  the  ground,  if 
the  fituation  be  bad.  We  are  not  now 
hemmed  in  to  a mile  or  two  by  an  enemy. 
Proper  attention  is  very  far  from  being  paid 
to  the  fituation  of  camps  on  every  occafion ; 
might  we  not  bring  the  common  now 
mentioned  as  an  example  ? In  the  year 
1781,  a number  of  troops  were  encamped 
on  it  in  a piece  of  low  ground,  but  not 
above  a mufquet  Ihot  more  to  the  north  ; 
whenever  a few  hours  of  rain  came,  the  wa- 
ter ftagnated  among  the  tents,  and  even 
delcended  from  the  higher  ground  among 
them,  the  bad  effects  of  which  were  feverely 
felt.  They  were  taught  by  next  year, 

that 
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that  experience,  at  the  expence  of  much 
iicknefs,  which  common  fenl'e,  without 
much  philofophy,  might  have  plainly  pre- 
dicted, and  at  firfl  pointed  out  to  them, 
in  laying  out  the  ground. 


The  Surgeon  in  thefe  cafes  is  feldom 
confulted  ; indeed  he  is  feldom  prelent : 
for  the  ground  is  generally  marked  out  fome 
time  before  the  troops  arrive  on  it.  As  he 
is  much  concerned  in  the  confequences,  he 
Ihould  have  a vote  in  the  management,  and 
more  efpecially  as  his  medical  knowledge 
gives  him,  or  ought  to  give  him  pre-emi- 
nence in  judging  ot  it;  therefore  he  Ihould 
be  fent  to  the  fpot  to  reconnoitre,  fome 
days  before  the  march  commences. 


The  Quarter-mailer  is  always  fent,*  he 
may  now  accompany  him,  and  in  forming 

!he  °S°n  °f  &C'  he  ftouId  ‘ake 

the  affiftance  of  the  medical  people  near 
the  place.  He  will  be  of  much  more  uti- 
lity employed  on  this  fervice  than  with  the 

^ ^ 2 regiment 
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regiment  on  the  march,  to  watch  for  acci* 
dents  and  other  maladies,  which  feldom 
take  place ; and  where,  like  field  fervice, 
as  already  treated  of,  • when  they  do  hap- 
pen, he  can  prove  of  little  ufe  till  the  men 
arrive  at  the  deftined  ground ; befides,  a 
fecond  advantage  would  refult  from  it ; he 
would  have  a place,  provided  for  an  hof- 
pital,  and  be  prepared  to  receive  what 
fick  he  had.  It  is  always  fome  days  after 
their  arrival  before  the  lick  can  be  accom- 
modated, in  the  manner  we  generally  go  to 
work  at  prefent. 

W e know,  indeed,  that  at  an  average 
with  other  countries.  Great  Britain  may  be 
ftiled  moifl ; the  feafons  are  yariable,  and 
the  weather  often  fuddenly  changeable 
throughout  the  ifiancj ; yet  we  find  alfo 
in  it,  occasionally,  long  fets  of  fair  dry 
weather ; it  was  foin  the  fummer  of  1783 
—it  has  been  fo  even  in  winter  feafons. 
The  greater  degree  of  exercife  the  foldiers 
gre  obliged  to  take,  from  the  nature  of  camp 

duty. 
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duty,  is  confiderably  in  their  favour,  pro^ 
vided  it  be  not  carried  by  frequent  field 
days,  to  a degree  of  over  fatigue.  It  is 
well  known,  that  nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive to  difeafes  than  indolence.  A cer- 
tain degree  of  exercile  in  moifl:  and  relax- 
ing weather,  and  when  the  men  are  not 
fuffered  to  lie  down  in  wet  clothes,  is  al- 
together neceflary  to  obviate  ficknefs.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  motion,  in  carrying 
on  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  pre- 
venting obftruCtions,  is  equally  well 
known  ; none  will  deny  that  it  braces  and 
firengthens  the  body. 

In  towns,  foldiers,  for  the  moil  part, 
have  too  little  exercife  ; infectious  difeafes 
are  frequently  foftered  there;  and  troops 
quartered  in  them  very  apt  to  catch  the 
reigning  maladies,  their  way  of  life  contri- 
buting to  this  end ; their  billets  are  dirty 
and  incommodious,  and  their  own  irregu- 
larity great.  Wherever  infectious  difeafes 
happen,  if  foldiers  be  expofed  to  conta- 

gion, 
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gioi!,  they  are  more  feverely  handled  by 
them  than  others.  Such  difeafes,  alfo,  are 
always  obferved  to  take  their  rife  among  the 
pooreft  of  the  inhabitants,  where  their 
clothes  are  feldom  changed,  and  their  dirty 
and  ill-aired  habitations  feldom  five  jit , 
living  in  clofe  allies,  and  confined  flreets. 
In  thefe  places  the  foldiers  are  frequently 
converfant,  which  expcfes  them  to  the  in- 
fedion;  while  their  poor  living,  as  a de- 
bilitating caufe,  predifpofes  their  bodies  for 
its  reception. 

Again,  if  provifions  be  wholefome, 
and  the  feafon  not  remarkably  moifl,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  much  difeafe 
in  camp.  It  feldom  happens  that  provi- 
fions are  fcarce,  or  of  bad  quality  in  Eng- 
land • it  is  famed  through  Europe  for 
plenty.  Soldiers  encamped  here  are  not 
cutoff  from fupplies  by  an  enemy  - neither 
are  they,  in  general,  harraffed  with  fatigue. 
^ he  maikcts  are  open  to  them  j they  are 
now  flocked  in  greater  abundance,  by  fuch 


as 
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as  have  provifions  to  difpofe  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. None  need  complain  of  hun- 
ger who  has  money  to  purchafe.  A fol- 
dier  has  always  his  hated  pay,  on  which 
he  endeavours  to  live,  now  faring  better, 
now  worfe,  according  to  the  rate  of  vic- 
tuals ; but  as  mefles  are  formed  in  camp, 
and  a contractor  furnifhes  them  with  pro- 
vifions -y  their  hire  is  nearly  the  fame  whe- 
ther dear  or  cheap. 

Wet  feafons,  vitiated  air,  and  failed  food 
will  give  rife  to  the  fcurvy ; but  all  thefe 
caufes  are  feldom  found  to  concur  in  Eng- 
land ; hence  it  is  rare  to  find  this  difeafe 
among  camps  in  Britain.  Bad  food,  and 
wet  xeaions,  etc.  will  likewiie  give  rife  to 
dyfentery ; and  very  dry  ones  lay  the 
foundation  of  cholera,  yet  record  does  not 
furnifh  us  with  many  dangerous  epidemics 
of  thefe  kinds,  during  the  encampments  of 
Britain.  In  many  parts,  we  grant,  inter- 
mittents,  are  endemic;  but  we  neither  find 
them  fo  dangerous  nor  fo  numerous,  for 

the 
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the  moft  part,  as  in  tome  other  countries, 
where  there  is  more  moitture,  more  wood, 
and  lefs  free  perflation.  The  jail,  or  camp 
fever,  has  appeared  in  England;  it  has 
done  the  fame,  and  even  to  a great  degree 
in  quarters.  It  arofe  among  the  troops 
in  the  cattle  * of  Edinburgh,  in  the  fpring 
of  1780;  and,  perhaps,  on  other  occalions, 
with  as  much  violence  and  danger  as  ever 
it  has  been  found  in  camps.  All  thefe 
difeafes  are  more  the  offspring  of  other  cli- 
mates than  Great  Britain  • and  on  average, 
as  often  in  towns,  as  in  camps  formed  in 
any  part  of  the  ifland.  Now,  if  this  be 
allowed,  it  is  plain,  there  is  not  more  need 
of  additional  medicines  in  camp ; and  it 
follows,  that  the  additional  chett  is  un- 
neceffary. 

As  to  the  fecond  argument,  that  the 
common  medicine-money  is  not  fufficient. 


* Vid.  Diflert.  in  aug,  de  febr.  au&ore,  J,  Bell,  1780. 
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We  have  already  delivered  our  opinion  and 
reafons  on  it.  We  fhowed,  that  not  above 
a third  of  it  is  ever  expended  in  medicines, 
nor  is  it  wanted  ; hence  we  have  propofed 
the  fum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  taken  from  it, 
as  part  of  the  additional  pay  to  be  granted 
to  the  Surgeon.  Genuine  medicines  may 
be  purchafed  for  60/.  a year,  more  than 
fufficient  for  the  lick  of  700 — in  peace  we 
have  only  400  men.  The  regiment  is  fel- 
dom  compleat ; yet,  did  it  conlili:  only  of 
twenty  men,  the  full  complement  of  me- 
dicine-money is  given. 

We  lhall  fuppofe  that  the  cheft  dif- 
penfed  yearly  to  each  regiment  in  camp, 
is  worth  at  an  average  61.  6s. — and  let  us 
again  fuppofe  the  number  of  regiments  en- 
camped to  be  lixty  * — this  amounts  to 


* In  1782,  fixty- three  regiments  were  encamped 
in  England. 
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360  guineas  a year.  This  fum  will  be 
much  better  bellowed  in  money  to  the  Sur- 
geon of  each  regiment,  as  an  augmentation 
of  the  pay.  It  will  be  faid,  that  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  no  moment  whether  he  receives  the 
medicines  or  the  money,  fince  he  can  fave 
it  out  of  the  medicines;  but  it  will  be 
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better  to  flop  it,  and  let  fix  pounds  a year 
be  granted;  i.  e.  let  him  enjoy  a fubfifl- 
enfce  of  eleven  fhillings  a day,  of  which  this 
will  make  part  of  a fund  from  whence  it  is 
to  be  defrayed. 


It  is  readily  granted,  that  taking  the  field 
is  more  experifive  than  quarters.  A marquee 
mufl  be  purchafed,  with  bed  and  utenfils 
neceffary  to  furnifh  it;  but  the  forage  of 
three  horfes  will  affifl  in  defraying  it.*  I 


* In  the  plan  propofed,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the 
Surgeon  fhould  be  allowed  Rations  equal  with  a Cap 
tain,  during  encampments,  &c.  a Captain  receives 
for  'i  horfes,  befides  Bat.  and  Baggage  money. 

Hate 
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ftate  this  at  two  (hillings  a day*  which  in 
five  months,  the  ufiial  time  of  encamp- 
ments, amounts  to  1.5/.  This  we  allow, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  firft  year’s  expences  in 
camp ; but  taking  three  years,  at  an  average, 
it  will  be  fufficient;  a good  marquee  will 
laft  three  fummers,  if  the  weather  be  mo- 
derate  j the  firft  year’s  expences  we  (hall 
#ate  at  27/.  is,  the  next  two  only  at  10/. 

each*;  the  whole  extra-expences  then,  for 

v > 

taking  the  field  for  three  years,  amount 
only  to  42/.  2 s.  his  forage  money,  for  the 
fame  time  is  45/. — But  to  this  we  are  to 
add  the  Bat.  and  Baggage  money,  allowed 
officers  in  camp,  and  his  (hare  of  this  is 
fo  be  equal  to  a Captain’s;  from  all  which 
it  appears,  that  the  extra  allowances  in 

camp,  are  a fufficient  ballance  for  the  extra 

' ' ‘ '*•! 


* At  a moderate  eftimate,  the  bed  will  be  ic!. —a 
table  and  two  ftools,  1/ — the  maiquee,  16/ — hefe 
fummed  up,  amount  to  27/-  2 s T his  was  thee'.pence 
to  the  officers  at  Hopton  Common  in  7782. 

1 i 2 expences; 
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expences ; and,  therefore,  this  additional 
medicine  cheft,  on  this  plea,  is  unne^ 
ceflary, 

' . 5 7 . 7 7 • . • r • J I J . i l r . • . i 

Let  me  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  a 
a hint  at  furgical  military  precedency.  From 
the  lowed  order,  a regimental  Mate,  to 
the  higheft,  that  of  Surgeon-General,  it 
is  as  follows — Regimental  Mate— -Hofpital 
Mate  — Regimental  Surgeon — Apothecary  to 
a general  hcfpital — Surgeon  to  an  hofpital — 
Surgeon  General.— In  this  line  of  prece- 
dency we  find  the  Apothecary  ranks  almod 
at  the  head.  It  is  not  from  the  regimental 
Surgeons  that  a Surgeon  to  a general  hofpi- 
tal is  chofen,  but  from  the  apothecaries ; 
and  before  the  regimental  Surgeon  has  any 
profpedt  of  fucceeding  to  this  rank,  he 
mud  be  degraded  to  an  Apothecary,  an 
humble  mixer  of  drugs.  Strange,  truly  ! 
I object  not  to  the  Apothecary  of  an  hofpi- 
tal being  rewarded  with  200/.  a year; 
though  even  this  is  depping  far  beyond  what 
is  given  to  men  of  the  fame  employment. 
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out  of  the  army.  It  is  feldom  the  falary  to 
the  Apothecary  of  hofpitals,  out  of  military 
life,  exceeds  half  of  what  is  thought  ner 
c diary  for  the  Surgeon.  It  is  generally 
thought,  that  there  is  lefs  expence  necef- 
ary  in  an  education  for  this  branch,  than 
for  a Surgeon.  Here  the  regimental  Sur- 
geon is  obliged  to  fubfift  on  4^.  a day — the 
Apothecary  has  no  lefs  than  10 s.  with  the 
addition  of  fuperior  rank.  This  order 
ought,  in  juftice  to  the  regimental  Sur- 
geon, to  be  changed.  Hofpital  Surgeons, 
ffiould  be  chofen  from  regimental  Surgeons  5 
and  men  pofieffing  knowledge  of  the  mix- 
ture and  compofition  of  drugs,  who 
have  undergone  proper  examinations  for  the 
fame  at  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  none  el fe, 
fhould  be  chofen  to  fill  up  this  office* 


CHAP. 
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NeceJJlty  of  a liberal  'Education  to  traffics 
Medicine Juccefsjully  — Regiment  ui  P -iff ice 
in  ore  the  Province  oj  the  PPyaian  than 
the  Surgeon, 


an  art,  is  a lcience,  and  truely  a very  com- 

9 

plicated  one;  in  comprehending  it,  as  be- 
comes its  profedors,  every  part  of  nature 
is  to  be  ftudied;  but  more  particularly  the 


animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms; 
nor  is  this  to  be  done  fuperficially;  nay, 
with  much  care  and  attention  are  the  com- 


ponent parts  to  be  fcrutinized,  and  their 
principles  investigated  by  fuch  as  wifh  to 
be  liberally  educated  in  it. 
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Strabo  fays,  it  is  impbffible  to  be  a 
great  poet,  without  being  a man  of  real 
probity;  this  obfervation  is,  undoubtedly, 
not  lefs  applicable  to  the  phyfician  than  the 
poet, — “ can  any  phyfician  in  good  eon- 
fcience  venture  to  prefcribe  a medicine, 
without  at  lead  having  formed  inductions 
from  the  mod  exaft  analogy?— is  not  that 
man  an  enemy  to  his  patient,  and  to  fo^ 
ciety,  who  pretends  to  cure  without  know- 
ing to  a certain  degree,  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  both  from  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
and  its  antecedent,  and  prefent  date?  is  it 
not  to  be  wanting  to  every  thing  we  owe  to 
humanity,  and  even  to  "religion,  to  ap- 
proach the  bed-fide  of  the  fick,  without 
having  previoufly  acquired  the  neceffary 
“knowledge?  can  any  man  fay  to  himfelf,  I 
have  done  all  'l  could  do,  if  he  is  unable  at 
the  fame  time  to  fay,  I know  all  that  I 
ought  to  know?' — Such  is  the  language  of 
a celebrated  phyfician,  a language  that  mud- 
fpeak  to  every  man’s  bread,  and  carry  con- 
viction wherever  it  is  heard. 

A know- 
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A knowledge  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philofophy,  is  in  a phyfician  ahnoft 

■*  » , 

abfolutely  necelfary;  nor  fhould  moral  phi- 
lofophy be  excluded.  In  a word,  a Phy- 
fician fhould  not  only  be  acquainted  with 
phyfics,  i.  e.  with  the  works  of  nature  in 
general,  but  likewife  metaphyficks.  I re- 
member to  have  heard  the  fame  declaration 
from  an  illuftrious  profeffor  * to  his  pupils. 
His  opinion,  on  this  head,  he  told  them 
was,  that  a man  who  was  not  a tolerable 
metaphyfician,  would  never  be  a difcerning 
Phyfician. 

It  was  not  his  intention  by  this,  to  in- 
culcate that  falfe  fpecies  of  reafoning, 
which  confounds  the  mind  without 
enlightening  it,  and,  like  an  ignis  fa- 
tuus,  leads  farther  afiray  the  farther  we 
purfue  3 not  the  fubtile  difputations  of  th« 


* Profeffor  Cullen. 
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neceffitarian,  or  the  reveries  on  the  dodtrine 
of  chance.  His  meaning  .was,  if  I may 
be  thus  far  allowed  to  interpetrate  it,  that 
accurate  invefhgation,  and  chafte  reaion- 
ing,  proceeding  cautioufly  from  what  is 
known,  to  what  is  unknown,  or  from 
effedts  to  ’their  caufes,  is  the  true  way  to 
arrive  at  the  end  in  view,  an  explanation 
of  various  phenomena  that  prefent  in  the 
courfe  of  medical  pradtice ; and  without 
fome  enquiry  into  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  of  their  adtion  on  each  other, 
this  cannot  fo  fully  be  done. 

, ,/ 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Percival,  in  a paper 
written  to  prove  the  utility  of  experimental 
philofophy,  and  endeavouring  to  wipe  off 
a ffigma  thrown  on  it  by  the  author  of 
Hermes,  (peaks  of  metaphyfics  in  thefe 
words,  after  telling  us  he  had  always  ffudied 
them  with  delight,  <c  it  (this  fcience)  in- 
vigorates the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  gives 
'precijion  and  accuracy  to  our  inveftigations, 
by  inftrudting  us  in  the  nicer  difcriminations 
Vol.  II.  K k of 
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of  truth  and  falfhood  “ The  mu- 

tual adtion  of  the  body  and  the  mind  upon 
each  other,  is  felt  every  moment.  The 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  effedts,  fvmp- 
toms,  and  meafures  of  thefe  reciprocal  in- 
fluences, forms  no  incoflderable  part  of 
the  fcience  moft  neceflary  to  the  Phyjician, 
the  Moraliji , and  the  Divine -f*” 

In  a former  part  of  this  work  I have  ad- 
duced fadfs  to  prove  the  reciprocal  influence 
the  body  and  mind  have,  over  each  other, 
where  I had  occalion  to  mention  that  difeafe 
diftinguifhed  by  Nofologifts  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Nojialgia.  It  was  there  fliown  | 
that  the  affedlions  of  the  mind  were  capa- 
ble of  inducing  even  fatal  difeafes,  and  that 
many  have  fallen  a prey  to  them.  In'Switz- 

“ 

* Vid.  Mem.  of  Phil,  and  Liter.  Soc.  of  Mancefter, 

v.  II.  p-  327. 

f Dr.  Barnes,  ibid. 

% Vid.  vol.  I. 

erland, 
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erland  there  is  a dance  which  the  young 
fhepherds  perform,  to  a tune  played  on  a 
fort  of  bagpipe ; the  tune  is  called  Ranee  de 
caches  ; it  is  wild  and  irregular,  yet  has 
nothing  in  its  compohtion  that  could  ie- 
commend  it  to  our  notice.  But  the  Swifs, 
it  is  affirmed,  are  fo  intoxicated  with  this 
tune,  that  if  at  any  time  they  hear  it,  when 
abroad  on  foreign  fervice,  they  burft  into 
tears,  and  often  fall  fck , and  even  die  of 
paffionate  defire  to  revifit  their  native  coun- 
try. For  which  reafon,  in  fome  armies, 
where  they  ferve,  the  playing  of  this  tune 
is  prohibited  *.  True  then,  it  muft  be, 
as  the  poet  has  beautifully  expreffied  it, 
that 


There  is  in  fouls  a fympathy  with  founds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch’d,  the  ear  is  pleas’d 


* Vid.  Dr.  Beates’s  E1T.  vol.  II.  p.  175. — Alfo 
Roufleau  Di£t.  de  Mufique.  art.  Ranee  de  vaches. 
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With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brifk,  or  grave. 

Some  chord  in  unifon  with  what  we  hear. 

Is  touch’d  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

How  foft  the  mufick  of  thofe  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear, 

In  cadence  fweet  ! now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pleading  loud  again,  and  louder  ftill, 

Clear,  and  fonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

With  eaiy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  mem’ry  flept.  Whenever  I have  heard 
A kindred  melody,  the  feene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleafures,  and  its  pain.  *. 

“ Every  experienced  Phyfician,”  fays 
Zimmerman,  “ knows  that  the  difeafes  of 
the  mind  will  yield  to  no  phyfical  remedies, 
unlefs  the  foul  concurs  at  the  fame  time  in 
relieving  the  patient. —The  more  the  foul  of 
the  patient  feconds  the  endeavours  of  the 
Phyfician,  the  greater  will  be  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  An  intelligeet,  and  prudent  Phy- 
fician has  often  begun  and  compleated  cures 


* Cooper’s  Poems,  v.  II.  p.  23. 
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which  feemed  to  be  impoffible.— If  there- 
fore  there  are  difeal'es,  in  which  the  pa- 
tience, the  afliduity,  and  the  indulgent  at- 
tention of  a Phyfician,  can  fo  far  influence 
the  mind  of  a patient,  as  to  contribute  to 
his  cure,  may  we  not  very  juftly  conclude, 
that  the  difpofltions  of  the  foul  may  be  the 
occafional  caufes  of  changes  in  the  body — 
It  proves  to  us,  that  the  paflions,  and  dif- 
pofltions of  the  mind,  having  fo  great  an 
influence  on  our  health,  it  behoves  the  Phy- 
fician to  aim  at  keeping  both  the  mind  and 
the  paflions  of  his  patient  in  order.” — Ano- 
ther author,  in  his  facetious  and  humour- 
ous manner  *,  compares  the  relation  be- 
tween the  body  and  foul,  to  a coat  and  its 
lining  j for,  if  you  rumple  the  onet  fays  he, 
you  rumple  the  other* — If  this  be  true, 
which  almoft  every  day’s  experience  fully 
proves,  the  ftudy  of  the  pafflons  would 

i f % i—--- ■ n ii  it— mmmmm  - 


* Triftram  Shandy. 
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feem  an  indifpenfible  part  of  a Phyfician’s 
education  ; and  on  this  ground,  we  afTert, 
that  not  only  a knowledge  of  the  phyjical  but 
the  moral  man  fhould  be  acquired.  Phv- 
iicians  feem  to  be  more  interelled  in  the 
acquilition  of  this  knowledge,  than  any  of 
the  other  claffes  of  civil  life;  the  paffions 
come  in  for  fo  great  a (hare  in  dijeofes , 
that  it  would  feem  criminal  in  a Phvlician 
to  enter  into  practice,  without  having  par- 
ticularly applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of 
man.” 


It  is  by  “ nice  difcrimination,”  by  ra- 
tional inveftigation,  and  precilion,  that  we 
may  hope  to  diftinguifh  what  is  true  from 
what  is  not,  and  thus  purfue  our  refearches 
fuccefsfully  ; and  the  farther  we  recede  from 
this  plan,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  empy- 
ricifm.  As  far,  then,  as  metaphyfics  can  affift 
us  towards  this  end ; fo  far  they  are  ufelul. 
For  though  an  empyric  may  occafionally  be 
i'uccefsful  in  his  practice,  yet  it  is  but  rea- 

fonable  to  conclude,  that  nine  times  out  of 

ten 
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ten  be  mull  mifs  his  aim.  A blind  man 
cannot  didinguiSh  colours,  nor  be  that  is 
deaf,  the  harmony  of  combined  founds  in 
mufic;  neither  can  an  effedt  be  removed 
when  the  caufe  lies  concealed,  except  by 
mere  chance,  on  which  no  wile  man  will 
ever  build  his  dependance. 

Some  may  anfwer,-  that  the  mod  acute 
invedigations  of  the  bed  cultivated  under- 
dandings,  will  frequently  fail  in  finding 
the  real  caufes  of  certain  phenomena,  that 
prefent  in  the  cultivation  of  medical  fci- 
ence,  and  in  practice  \ or  when  found,  that 
they  are  as  far  from  being  able  to  remove 
the  maladies  induced,  as  if  unknown  and 
undiscovered.  This  is  granted ; but  if  the 
informed  may,  and  often  do,  the  unin- 
formed in  fuch  intricate  cafes,  mud  necef- 
farily  fail.  But  it  Should  be  remembered, 
that  in  confequence  of  their  ignorance, 
in  cafes  where  the  literary  and  more  en- 
lightened man  would  Succeed,  they  will  as 

aifuredly 
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affuredly  err,  unlefs  accident  turns  the  fcale 
in  their  favour. 

It  is  true,  experience  will  teach  us  on 
feveral  fubjedts,  where  reafoning  could  have 
none,  or  but  little  effedl ; but  let  this  max- 
im be  conftantly  kept  in  view — to  reafon,  as 
a practitioner,  and  practice  with  reafon .— 
Experience,  we  know,  proves,  that  fcam- 
mony  will  purge,  that  arfenic  will  poifon. 
It  tells  us  alfo,  that  neutral  falts  as  well  as 
feveral  other  fubftances  of  the  mat.  med. 
will  do  the  fame.  By  reafoning  alone,  per- 
haps, we  never  could  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover this.  The  experience  that  taught  us 
the  purgative  qualities  of  medicines,  teaches 
at  the  fame  time  their  different  modes  of 
operation;  it  points  out  that  the  one  adts 
mildly,  while  the  other  is  highly  irritating 
and  draftic.  But  when,  in  certain  circum- 
flances,  we  are  about  to  make  a choice, 
which  to  prefer,  we  call  in  reafoning 
to  our  aid,  which  we  build,  indeed,  on 

this  experience.  After  inveftigating  the 

caufe. 
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caufe,  we  make  an  estimate  of  the  power 
to  be  applied  for  its  removal,  with  a due 
allowance  for  conftitution,  and  the  prefent 
Strength  of  the  fyftem.  It  is  this  that  deter- 
mines the  choice  we  are  about  to  make  ; it 
is  this  that  cautions  us  again  if  the  ufe  of  the 
one,  while  it  acquiefces  in,  or  enforces  the 
ufe  of  the  other.  It  is  by  this  that  we  are 
informed,  that  a promifcuous  application  of 
them,  though  both  feem  to  produce  the 
fame  effedts,  i.  e.  open  the  belly,  would 
prove  very  detrimental,  and  highly  in- 
jurious. 

This,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ftill  in  part 
reafoning  from  experience  $ I grant  it  j and 
wherever  it  will  apply,  we  ought  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  guide  3 but  many  circum- 
stances will  prefent  themfelv.es,  wherein  we 
Shall  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to 
the  dechion  of  this  judge.  Here  we  muffc 
reft  fatisfied  with  a lets  certain  method ; 
our  reafoning  muft  now  be  drawn  from  Ana- 
]°gy  Srom  fubjedts  where  we  can  trace  a 
A ol,  II.  L 1 decree 
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degree  of  fimilarity,  and  our  conclufions 
mull  be  formed  accordingly. 


“ As  a Phyfician,”  fays  a learned  au- 
thor, “ is  not  always  able  to  chufe  his 
method  of  treatment,  and  as  many  acci- 
dents may  occafionally  vary  the  appearance 
of  a well  known  difeafe,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  recourfe  to  analogy  : and  how 
can  any  man  give  the  neceffary  fcope  to  his 
enquiries  on  fuch  an  occafion,  who  is  not 
able  from  his  reading,”  (his  knowledge) 
“ to  draw  together  all  the  lights,  which 
different  authors  may  afford  him  on  the 
fubjedt  ?” 


Analogy,  indeed,  may  not  on  every 
occafion,  be  a fafe  and  unerring  guide,  nor 
univerfally  afford  us  confidence  of  fucccfs; 
but  furely  it  will  be  preferable  to  blind 
chance,  which  begets  rafh  practice  ! — A rufh 
taper  is  better  than  total  darknefs.— On  the 
whole,  we  mu  ft  have  a proper  notion  of 

the  nature  of  the  affedtion,  and  the  pow- 
ers 
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crs  to  be  applied  for  its  removal,  before  we 
can  venture  on  rational  grounds  to  attempt 
a cure. 

An  Empyric  fays  to  a perfon  with  a com- 
plaint in  the  organs  of  hearing,  “ Sir,  you 
muft  apply  blifters  I know  from  expe- 
rience, they  will  remove  affedions  of  the 
ears/’ — If  a fecond  confults  him,  the  fame 
remedy  is  propofed ; and  the  fame  to  a 
third,  a fourth,  &c.— for,  in  fad,  he  pof- 
feffes  but  one  remedy  for  all  the  varieties  of 
the  difeafes  of  this  organ,,  though  arifing 

from  the  moft  oppofite  caufes ; in  one,  per- 

/ 

hans,  from  fome  mechanical  caufe,  as  from 

« 

Cerumen  hardened,  and  pluging  up  the 
meatus ; in  another,  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  ear  y in  a third, 
from  a carious  of  the  bone  of  the  ear  it- 
felf ; and  in  a fourth,  from  fome  affedion 
of  the  portio  mollis,  or  branch  of  the  au- 
ditory nerve,  that  is  fpread  over  the  wind- 
ings of  the  cochlea. 


L 1 2 
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It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  in  thefe 
different  examples,  that  one  and  the  fame 
method  of  treatment  could  fueceed ; nor 
would  any  man,  informed  in  his  profefiion, 
and  who  had  taken  pains  to  inveftigate  the 
caufe,  ever  recommend  it.  He  founds  his 
cure  on  a knowledge  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned, and  the  nature  of  the  affe&ion  ; 
and  fhouid  his  practice  not  fucceed,  he  can 
with  tolerable  confidence  point  out  the  ob- 
flacles  to  the  patient’s  recovery ; or  fhow 
why  the  difeafe  is  feated  beyond  medical 
afiiftance. 

I entirey  ao-ree  with  an  author,  often 

A O 

mentioned  in  thefe  pages,  when  he  fays, 

“ there  are  certain  practitioners  more  blame-  ' 
able  than  the  empyrics  ’’—The  reafon  he 
gives  h,  that  though  they  go  by  the 
name  of  regulars,  they  feldom  or  never 
employ  invefligation,  or  reafoning  on  the 
fubjedt  of  their  profeflicn.  He  continues, 

“ air  their  ability  feemis  to  conlift  in  co- 
pying  formulae.”— 7 hen  follows,  a few  ex- 
amples, 
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amples,  fomewhat  limilar  to  thofe  already 
advanced.—"  A girl  comes  to  them,”  he 
fays,  “ with  chlorofis,  they  give  her  fome 
cooling  medicine,  becaufe  there  is  fever. 
A pregnant  woman  complains  of  retention 
of  urine,  and  they  give  a diuretic  $ they  are 
ignorant  that  it  is  the  foetus  that  prelfes  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  that  a diure- 
tic may  be  fatal  in  fuch  a cafe.  Thefe  peo- 
ple not  only  do  not  fee  the  chain  of  circum- 
ftances  that  occafion  a difeafe,  but  they  are 
Grangers  to  every  one  of  them,. — Shall  I 
fay  what  I think  ? the  Phyfician  who  fees 
all  the  circumftances  of  a difeafe,  and  he  who 
fees  only  a part  of  them,  or  rather  his  owh 
prejudices,  mud  neceffarily  be  of  different 
opinions ; and  yet  they  will  all  fwear  by 
their  experience. — A man  defends,  even  to 
his  lateft  moments  that  which  he  thinks  he 
has  feen,  without  alking  himfelf  whether 
he  was  capable  of  feeing.— A drunken  man 
fwears  that  every  thing  dances  around  him  j 
a fuperditious  man  believes  in  magic ; a 
little  mind  dreads  apparitions  5 all  thefe 

fpeak 
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fpeak  from  experience , fancying  that  it  is 
from  experience  they  have  learned  all  things. 
The  Phyiician  who  has  difcovered  the  ways 
of  nature,  and  follows  hei  in  them  every 
day,  and  the  old  hiirfe  who  is  directed  by  this 
Phyiician,  both  appeal  alike  to  their  experi- 
ence, and  the  former  very  properly;  but 

ought  any  one  to  appeal  to  his  experience 

\ •• 

V/ho  does  not  poffefs  a proper  talent  for  ob- 
fervation  ?-.  Is  it  by  a blind  practice,  with  a 
few  receipts,  and  many  prejudices  that  we 
fee  nature  ?” — certainly  not. —She  muft  be 
traced  by  careful  inveftigation. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  many  cafes 
will  occur,  where  we  can  only  apply  the 
means  of  relief  to  obviate  particular  fymp- 
toms ; and  where  the  caufes  of  the  affe&ion 
cannot  be  difcovered  during  the  patient’s 
life.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture  and 
fun&ions  of  fome  parts  of  the  body  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  ; we  know  little  of  the  ufes 
of  the  fpleen,  and  almoft  as  little  of  the 

nervous  fyftem.  Perhaps  the  progrefs  of 

ages 
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ages  in  philofophical  inveftigations,  be  it 
ever  fo  induftrious,  will'  fail  in  finding  the 
caufes  of  the  various  affedtions  of  the 
nerves,  of  their  modification,  and  manner 
of  operating;  or  tell  with  certainty,  where 
the  percipient  principle  has  its  leaf,  whe- 
ther diffufed  equally  over  the  whole,  or  if 
it  places  its  refidence  in  a particular  part  ; 
or  wherein  lies  that  connexion  fo  inti- 
mately uniting  the  foul  and  body,  giving 
them  that  reciprocal  adtion  which  has  lately 
been  taken  notice  of,  or  how  that  mutual 
fympathy  comes  to  pafs  which  fo  invariably 
prevails  between  them. 

The  molt  ignorant  Quack,  however, 
reafons,  but  he  reafons  badly.  If  the  rea- 
fonings  of  the  fyjlematic , with  every  ad- 
vantage of  education  in  his  favour,  fall, 
and  indeed,  muff;  fometimes  fall  fhort  of 
the  truth,  what  is  to  be  expedted  from  the 
other  ? 


Baron 
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“ Baron  Haller  informs  us  that 
Boerhaave,  who  even  to  his  feventieth  year, 
had,  in  general,  devoted  fixteen  hours  every 
day  to  the  ftudy  of  his  profeffion,  often 
complained  of  extreme  difficulties,  and  of 
people  who  were  daring  enough  to  practice 
without  having  ever  ftudied,  or  refledled  in 
their  lives.”  Reafoning  then,  and  reflec- 
tion, I am  perfuaded,  ffiall  be  found  not 
only  highly  neceffary  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  wiffies  to  be  ufeful  to  fo- 

f • i 

ciety,  and  an  honed  man,  but  altogether 
indifpenfable . 

As  to  moral  philofophy,  I mean  a know- 
ledge of  the  operations  of  the  mind  \ this, 
and  the  philofophy  of  phyfic,  feem  to  be 
intimately  allied  in  fome  of  their  parts,  and 
like  the  fhades  of  a picture.  Hide  infenfibly 
into  one  another. 

With  refpedt  to  what  feems  more  im- 
mediately in  the  Phyfician’s  line,  no  man 
can,  on  rational  pretenfions,  profefs  to  re- 
move 
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move  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  Pathology  5 and  this  mufl 
lead  to  the  ftudy  of  the  human  ftrudure; 
he  muft  know  the  fundions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  in  health,,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  known,  before  he  becomes  a judge  of 
the  defeats  he  obferves,  or  is  Qualified  to 
attempt  a reftoration  of  them  to  their  natu- 
ral condition.  Anatomy  is  the  ftudy  of 
time  j it  cannot  be  compiehended  without 
labour  and  clofe  application.  On  this  the 
foundation  is  to  be  built*  it  is  the  fupport 
of  the  future  fabric. 

. \ 1 . 

In  a former  part  of  this  work  * I have 

fpoken  more  fully  of  the  advantages  that 
refult  to  the  medical  praditioner  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  component  parts  both 
of  man  and  other  animals  ; for  comparative 
anatomy  is  far  from  being  an  ufelefs  dudy ; 


VOL.  II. 
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leveral  of  the  parts  in  other  animals  can  be 

, \ 

more  particularly  traced,  and  better  invefti- 
gated  than  the  fame  parts  can  be  in  man, 
and  analogy  will  occafionally  teach  him  to 
draw  the  fame  conclufion  relative  both  to  the 
limilarity  of  functions  and  ftru&ure. 

I 

In  the  light  of  conveying  true  knowledge 
to  build  future  practice  on,  anatomy  is  one 
of  the  principal  key  ftones.  In  the  light 
of  conveying  a knowledge  of  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  omnifcience,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  proving  the  exigence  of  an 
all  wife,  and  powerful  Firft  Caufe,  it  muft 
afford  one  of  the  mod;  ftriking  proofs. 
Hence  it  would  feem  impoffible,  that  an 
Anatomift  can  ever  be  a Polytheift,  much 
lefs  an  AtheifL — It  teaches  us,  then,  religion, 
and  veneration  towards  the  Supreme  Being, - 
while  it  affifts  us  in  removing  the  maladies 
that  “ Flejh  and  Blood  are  heirs  to  ?” 

Galen,  a name  well  known  in  phy-- 
fic,  was  a Polytheid;  till  he  fludied  anato- 
my > 
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my;  on  confidering  the  various  ufes  of  the 

Hand,  and  refleding  on  the  beauty,  regula- 

« 

rity,  and  wifdom  of  its  ftrudure,  he  was 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  believe  in  the 
one  living  God.  He  called  out  as  he  exa- 
mined it,  in  a kind  of  extacy,  Behold  ! this 
is  the  work  of  works  /-rafi ter  his  converlion, 
brought  to  pafs  in  this  manner,  he  com- 
pofed  a Hymn  on  the  fubjed  j it  confided 
almod  entirely  of  praifes  on  the  hand,  and 
an  enumeration  of  this  part  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

From  the  dudy  of  the  drudure,  the  dudent 
mud  proceed  to  the  ufes  of  the  parts  he  has 
thus  examined.  Phyfiology,  a name  which 
has  been  given  to  this  dudy,  is  no  lefs  com-? 
plicated.  When  we  confider  the  numerous 
tubes  of  various  fizes,  drudure,  and  ufes; 
the  different  duids,  formed  by  peculiar  or- 
gans, and  fitted  for  particular  purpofes; 
the  various  glands,  with  their ‘different  fe-  - 
cretions,  all  adapted  for  different  ends,  and 
regulated  by  the  juded  laws  5 the  more  folid 
Mm2  parts 
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parts  of  the  fabric,  as  the  bones,  cartilages, 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  for  giving  flrength 
and  motion  to  the  machine  ; with  the  man- 
ner of  their  nutrition  and  natural  decay,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  this  fludy  is  none 
of  the  lead:  complicated. 

Pathology,  or  the  fludy  of  the  de- 
viations of  thefe  organs  from  health,  mud: 
be  founded  on  this.  When  he  is  well  in- 
flrudted  here,  and  in  anatomy,  he  has  far 
from  finidied  his  tade ; if  he  flops  here, 
it  were  as  well  he  had  never  begun..  In 
comprehending  the  modes  of  adtion  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  organs,  it  will  appear  how  ne- 
ceffary  a knowledge  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philofophy  mufl  be. 

j , , / 

Before  he  can  comprehend  the  functions 
of  the  Eye,  he  mufl  have  previoudy  dudied 
the  dodtrine  of  light,  and  colours;  and  this 
will  require  a certain  portion  of  mathe- 
matical learning.  At  firfl  view  it  may  feem 
abfurd  to  maintain,  that  mathematics  are 

neceffary 
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neceffary  to  the  fuccefsful  practice  of 
dicine ; yet  this  example  alone,  were  we  to 
advance  no  other,  would  be  fufficient  to 
prove  it. 

t 

But  the  difeafes  of  the  Ear  are  as  much 
the  Phyfician’s  province,  as  thofe  of  the 
eye  ; yet  before  he  can  obtain  a juft  know- 
ledge of  this  organ,  he  muft  make  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  medium  through 
which  founds  are  communicated ; the  pro- 
perties then  of  the  air  muft  therefore  be  in- 
veftigated,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  com- 
municating this  fenfation.  This  is  a branch 
of  natural  philofophy,  to  which  the  name 
of  Pneumatics  has  been  given,  and  is  equally 
as  indifpenfable  as  the  foregoing. 

Hydraulics,  and  Hydroftatics  have, 
in  like  manner  a reference  to  the  human 
frame,  in  as  far  as  the  body  is  a compound 
of  tubes  containing  circulating  fluids, 
and  having  a flmilitude  to  fluids  conveyed 
through  tubes  out  of  the  body,  making  a 

due 
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due  allowance  for  animate,  and  inanimate 
matter,  the  moving  powers,  the  cohefion 
of  parts,  and  their  yifcofity,  with  their  ra- 
mifications, angles,  fri&ion,  and  other 
caufes  of  retardation.  This  is  another 
wide  field,  requiring  an  acquaintance  with 
mathematical,  and  experimental  philofophy. 

Chemistry  teaches  many  things  re- 
fpeding  the  animal  machine,  as  well  as  the 
properties  of  thofe  parts  of  nature,  i.  e. 
thoie  iubfiances,  employed  in  the  removal  of 
difeafes.  Heat  is  fomething,  without  which, 
m a lefs  or  greater  degree,  animal  life  can- 
not for  any  time  exift ; chemiftry  feems  to 
afford  us  the  beffc  knowledge  of  this.  By  hqat 
we  may  be  faid  “ to  live,  breath,  and  have 
our  being.”  Befides  this,  it  teaches  like- 
wife  various  other  operations,  and  proceffes 
neceffary  to  be  inveftigated  by  the  medical 
enquirer. 

By  chymeftry  he  can  give  or  take  away  at 
pleafure,  certain  properties  from  fubftances, 

which 
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. I 

which  enables  him  to  produce  particular 
changes  on  the  human  body.  We  omit  men- 
tioning its  great  utility  in  the  arts,  which 
has  rendered  life  fo  comfortable,  being  lefs 
connected  with  our  prefent  fubjed.  To 
this  part  of  philofophy,  then,  the  Phyfician 
is  greatly  indebted. 

The  nature  of  the  Air,  alfo  in  a 
different  fenfe,  from  that  of  conveying 
founds,  i.  e.  in  as  far  as  it  becomes  noxious 

and  wholefome ; or  falubrious,  and  vivifying 

> . ^ 

to  animal  life,  is  another  material  branch, 
a knowledge  of  • which  we  derive  from  che- 
miflry.  It  is  by  this,  among  other  things, 
we  have  been  able  to  deted  the  qualities  of 
the  various  fpecies  of  Gases,  or  elaftic 
fluids.  We  no  longer  now  Hand  in  Hupid 
wonder  at  the  death  of  a dog,  held  over 
the  Grotto  del  Cani,  or  feem  amazed  at  the 
noxious  effeds  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal, 
or  the  dire  exhalations  that  often  fuddenly 
deprive  the  unfufpeding  Miner  of  his  life. 
The  nature  of  fixable  and  inflammable  air  is 
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at  length,  by  the  afliftance  of  chemical 
analyfis,  and  fortunate  experiment  well 
known,  and  has  opened  another  ample  field 
of  ufeful  inveftigation. 

* % * 
By  the  fame  branch  of  fcience,  in  like 
manner,  we  obtain  information  relative  to 
another  fluid,  not  lefs  eflential  to  the  health 
of  the  human  race  I mean  Water.  If  the 
various  changes  of  the  air  materially  affedt 
the  living  body,  the  various  admixtures 
found  in  this  Element,  as  well  as  the  many 
fpecies  of  which  from  this  caufe  it  conflfts, 
-have  no  lefs  a fhare  in  producing  noxious 
or  falutary  effedts.  By  chemiftry,  we  can 
make  it  our  antidote  or  our  poifon  ; it  de- 
tects the  principles  on  which  thefe  depend, 
and  compounds,  or  decompounds  it  a-t  the 
Phyflcian’s  will,  rendering  it  fubfervient  to 
his  intentions.  This  is  an  extenflve  fludy  ,* 
but  without  a competent  idea  of  it,  how 
limited,  how  imperfedt  muff  be  the  medical 
pradtioner’s  fkill  ! 
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From  a knowledge  of  the  effects  of  heat 
and  moifture  on  the  human  body,  when 
conjoined,  he  learns  the  remote  cauics  of 
feveral  fatal  difeafes  ; he  reafons  on  the 
fedative  powers  of  contagion,  and  becomes 
the  better  enabled  from  fuch  investigations 
to  apply  his  method  of  cure.  . 
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Many  of  the  changes  in  the  vegetable 
world,  feem  likewife  to  be  produced  by 
chemycal  laws  With  this  affiftant  we  can 


* A late  writer  of  refpe<5table  abilities,  in  an  effay 
on  the  ftudv  of  natural  hiftory,  complains  that  not  only- 
Mineralogy,  but  Chytniftry,  is  lefs  attended  to  with 
us,  than  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
In  Sweden  and  Germany,  Mineralogy  forms  a diftin£i: 
and  honourable  profefiion,  like  the  Divine,  the  Phy- 
ucian,  or  the  Barrifter.  In  thefe  countries  they  have 
colleges  for  regularly  teaching  it.  The  Rullians  and 
Spaniards  have  lately  adopted  this  plan  ; the  French, 
likewife,  have  formed  a Mineralogical  School  at  Paris; 
and  perfons  are  employed  in  tracing  fubterraneous. 
maps  cf  thet-whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  Minera- 
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difcovcr  feveral  of  the  properties  of  plants ; 
we  can  feparate  their  parts,  and  rejedt  or 


logical  voyages  have  been  taken  at  the  public  expence  ; 
yet  England  has  paid,  hitherto,  little  attention,  com- 
paratively, to  this  ftudy.  Though  our  own  country  is 
allowed  to  be  richer  than  France  in  mineral  produc- 
tions ; it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  a few  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profeflion  *.  “ Even  chymifty,”  fays 
he,  tc  which  we  (hall  attempt  to  (how  is  the  parent  of 
Mineralogy,  has  fcarcely  been  attended  to  in  England, 
whilft  neighbouring  nations  have  purfued  it  with  en- 
thufiaftical  ardor.  It  forms  the  favourite  occupation, 
and  moft  fafhionable  object  of  attention,  not  only  of 
the  middling,  but  even  of  fome  of  the  higheft  ranks 
of  fociety.” — Amongft  thefe,  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  we 
may  reckon  in  Ruflia,  Prince  Gallitzen  ; in  Ger- 
many, Count  Sickengen  ; in  Italy,  the  Counts  de 
Saluces,  de  Morrozo,  and  the  Marquis  de  Gironi, 
governor  of  Leghorn  ; in  Geneva,  Mr.  de  Sauflure  ; 
in  France,  the  Dukes  de  Chaulnes,  Rochefoucault, 
and  D'Ayen  ; the  Counts  de  Lauraguais,  la  Ge ray, 
Milly,  Treflan,  and  De-la-Tour  d’Auvergne  ; the 
Marquifies  d’  Courtenvaux,  and  de  Courtinvron  ; the 
Barons  d’  Olbach,  and  de  Servieres  ; Meflieurs  Tru- 

* Vid,  Kir'rrsn’s  EI*m.  of  Min.  p.  if, 
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chufe  that  which  fuites  beft  with  our 
intentions. 

A knowledge  of  this  part  of  nature 
makes  another  branch  of  medical  fcience. 
Many  of  the  articles  ufed  by  the  practi- 
tioner are  derived  from  the  vegetable  world. 
Botany,  therefore,  or  a knowledge  of 
plants,  whether  refpedting  their  external 
figure,  or  internal  qualities,  cannot  be  dif- 
penfed  with  by  the  fcientific  Phyfician. 
Under  this  head  I comprehend  that  ftudy, 
known  by  the  name  of  Materia  Medica, 
which  teaches  the  manner  of  preparing  the 


daine,  Lavoifier,  Montigny,  de  Morveau ; and 
among  ths  Ladies,  h/Iadamc  la  Pieftdente  d Ar— 
conville : to  this  lift  we  may  add  the  Earl  Dondonald, 
in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  in  England  * feveral 
others  in  Great  Britain  may  certainly  be  added  to 
thefe  two  gentlemen,  though  they  may  not  appear 
among  the  moft  confpicuous. 


# Dr.  Kentifh,  on  Nat.  Hitt. 
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fubftances  obtained  from  the  vegetable  world, 
for  medical  purpofes,  and  points  gut  the  ine- 
qualities, oj  the  doles  in  which  they  are  to  be 
exhibited.  The  former  leads  him,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand  to  the  plant;  the  latter pre- 
paies  it  for  exhibition.  This  is  a branch 
Oi  uferul  ifudy,  and  one,  which  unluckily, 
is  by  the  generality,  even  of  fenfible,  and 
otherwile  literary  praditioners  of  late  years, 
too  much  over-looked ; I mean  the  Ma- 
tv.iia  Medica.  i^or  botany,  as  an  amufing 
part  of  fcience,  is  more  attended  to. 

The  fludy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  another  view,  is  not  only  curious,  but 
highly  interehing ; it  enlarges  our  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  conduds  us  forwards  in  the  fcale  of 
fcience.  Till  lately  this  branch  alfo  was 
little  cultivated;  but  fince  philofophers 
have  turned  their  attention  this  way,  every 
day’s  experience  proves  more  and  more  its 
confequence  to  the  exigence  of  life.  We 
are  not  only  fupplied  from  thence  with  food 

and 
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and  medicine,  but  it  has  its  effects  in  a 
fpecial  degree  on  the  atmofphere  with  which 
we  are  furrounded  ; it  feems  to  be  the  chief 
restorer  of  the  falutary  quality  of  the  air. 
After  it  has  been  rendered  noxious  by  va- 
rious phlogiftic  precedes,  it  dephlogifti- 
cates,  and  renders  it  once  more  fit  for  ref- 
piration  ; it  drinks  up,  and  is  even  nou- 
ri died  by  what  would  deftroy  man,  and  re- 
turns it  to  him  again,  like  gold,  as  it  were, 
from  the  refiner’s  furnace,  new  combined, 
and  new  modified.  Here  we  find  putri- 
dity has  its  ufe,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  becomes  the 
foundation  te  of  that  which  is  pure.”  This 
is  a beautiful  link  in  the  laws  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  the  exifience  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
law  founded  on  wifdom  fupreme,  that  as 
foon  as  one  principle  becomes  unfit  forcer- 
tain  ufes,  it  is  only  then  rendered  fit  for  its 
deftined  functions  in  another  part ; here  is 
order  fpringing  from  confufion,  and  beauty 
from  deformity.  It  is  the  work  of  God  1— 
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I need  not  mention  here  the  mineral 
kingdom;  it  is  evident  the  medical  en- 
quirer mud  not  overlook  its  inveftigation, 
fmce  it  affords  him  feveral  of  the  mod 
powerful  of  thofe  articles  by  which  he  ef- 
fects his  purpofes.  This  is  alfo  a branch 
which  will  require  his  attention ; but,  per- 
haps, this  may  be  in  a great  meafure  com- 
prehended under  the  head  of  chemyftry, 
which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
point  out  as  an  indifpenfible  ftudy. 

Natural  hiftory  he  will  likewife  find 
of  importance ; it  will  affift  in  explaining 
feveral  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
farther  enlarge  his  ideas.  I mean  fome- 
thing  more  by  it  however  than  a mere  ar- 
rangement and  clafification  of  the  different 
articles  ufually  comprehended  under  this 
‘ term.  He  muff  inveftigate  the  caufe  that 
gave  exiftence  to  many  of  thefe  produc- 
tions. This  may  lead  him  to  confider  the 
formation,  not  only  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  but  the  earth  itfelf.  It  will 

teach 
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teach  him  in  a more  medical  view,  both  the 
animals  and  the  climates,  each  clafs  inha- 
bits, with  fomething  of  their  variety  and 

/ 

nature. 

In  a word,  as  all  the  parts  of  fciencs' 
have  a relation  to  one  another,  and  all  ulti- 
mately affiding  in  explaining  the  proper- 
ties of  animal  life,  and  the  difeafes  to  which 
every  thing  “ that  breathes  the  breath  of 
life”  is  fubjedted,  it  behoves  him  vvho  is 
engaged  in  the  removal  of  them,  and 
profedes  to  alleviate  the  tortures  of  pain, 
to  be  duly  converfant  with  all.  But  as  the 
life  of  man  is  fo  limited,  and  the  various 
dudies  mentioned  fo  complicated,  that  the 
longed:  period  of  mortality  is  far  too  fhort 
for  the  intimate  comprehendon  of  the 
whole,  a general,  or  more  fuperficial 
knowledge  is  all  he  can  aim  at,  is  all  he 
can  hope  to  attain. 

In  cur  proceedings  here,  however,  we 
ought  always  to  bedew  more  time  and  at- 
tention 
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tendon  on  thofe  branches  that  have  a nearer 
relation  to  the  chief  point,  than  to  others, 
which  are  fecondary.  only,  and  may  be  cal- 
led more  ornamental  than  ufeful  3 hence  I 
have  palled  over  feveral,  that  if  a medical 
man  has  leifnre  to  cultivate,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  purfue* 

Electricity  _ we  have  already  men- 
tioned 3 bat  it  is  more  than  one  of  thofe 
ornamental  branches  3 it  is  among  the  in- 
difpe nl able  parts  of  a Phyfician’s  education  3 
and  this  will  readily  be  granted,  when,  not 
only  the  principal  rank  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  its  great  agency  in  nature,  but 
even  its  application  more  immediately  to 
the  difeafes  of  the  body,  are  conlidered. 

Nosology  I have  likewife  left  un- 
touched, a ftudy  however,  which  the  Phy- 
fician  will  find  of  no  fmall  importance  in 
his  diftin&ion  of  the  various  maladies  in- 
cident to  man.  To  find  out  the  difeafe 

under  which  our  patient  labours,  is  one 

great 
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great  ftep  towards  the  cure,  and  one  not, 
on  all  occafions,  eafily  attainable;  it  is  the 
province  of  nofology  to  teach  this,  as  it 
enumerates  the  leading  fymptoms  that  cha- 
radterife  it. 

And  notwithftanding  what  fome  even 
or  the  learned  fay  of  its  inutility*  I mean, 
of  dividing  difeafes  by  its  afliftance  into 
claffical  order,  I am  perfuaded,  it  will  be 
found  of  no  little  moment  to  the  pra&iti- 
oner  at  the  bed  fide  of  his  patient.  Theftu- 
dent  will  certainly  find  his  account  in  it;  his 
memory  will  be  affifted  by  a nofological  ar- 
rangement. Hold  it  in  the  light  of  only  a 
common-place  book,  and  its  ufefulnefs  mu  ft 
be  manifeft;  but  it  will  do  more,  it  will 
be  found  applicable  in  practice. 

Diseases  are  fometimes  as  truly  marked, 
as  the  writers  on  this  fubjeft  have  repre- 
fented  them.  Syftematic  arrangements  have 
proved  ufeful  to  the  progrefs  of  botanical 
ftudies,  and  in  other  branches  of  natural  hif- 
Vql.  IL  c g 
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tory,  and  I can  find  no  fufficient  argu- 
ments for  rejecting  them  in  medicine.  I 
am  inclined  indeed  to  confider  them  as 
equally  advantageous  there. 

The  dofing  of  medicines,  which  is 
termed  Pofology , demands  alfo  the  medical 
man’s  confideration  ; fomething  has  al- 
ready been  advanced  on  it  in  a former  part 
of  thefe  obfervations  *.  To  learn  the  more 
common  dofes  of  the  various  articles  exhibi- 
ted in  difeafes,  as  they  are  given  in  different 
authors,  will-  require  attention  and  time. 
To  know  this  branch  as  far  as  books  can 
teach  it  is  neceffary  ; but  no  book  can  lay 
down  infallible  rules  here.  All  they  can 
do  is,  to  inform  us  of  the  quantities  that 
have  been  exhibited.  The  different  arti- 
cles in  ufe  become  different  medicines, 
according  to  the  quantities,  and  the  time 


* Vid.  vol.  I.  ch,  6. 
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in  wnich  they  are  adminiftered.  Thus,  ipe- 
cacoanha  given  in  a fmall  quantity  willprove 
cathartic  ; and  in  a larger,  emetic.  R.heu- 
barb  in  fmall  quantities  becomes  aftringent, 
if  given  at  proper  intervals;  in  laiger,  it 
purges.  &c. — T he  knowledge  then  of  the 
dofe  muft  depend  on  a knowledge  of  the 
affedtion,  and  on  proper  views  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
idiofyncrafy,  and  prefent  ftrength  of  the 
habit;  from  which  it  muft  appear,  that 
no  general  rules  can  hold  good,  but  that 
the  dofe  muft  be  varied  as  exigencies  re- 
quire, to  bring  the  difeafe.  to  a termina- 
tion; all  which  muft  be  calculated  at  the 
bedfide  of  the  patient,  and  the  quantity 
adapted  for  the  prefent  individual,  and  the 
prefent  moment  of  that  individual’s  com- 
plaint. 

After  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
foregoing  fubjedts,  it  will  be  unneceflary 
to  mention  regimen  in  difeafes,  as  a know- 
ledge of  it  is  founded,  like  the  dofeing  of 
O o 2 medicines. 
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medicines,  on  a knowledge  of  thefe.  It 
is  a part,  however,  that  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  of  more  importance  in  reftoring  the 
fick,  and  valetudinarian  to  health,  than  I 
fear,  is  generally  done.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  fcience  of  healing,  wherein  a man 
fhows  his  judgment  more,  than  in  the  re- 
gimen he  lays  down  for  his  patient.  In 
moft  of  the  chronic  difeafes,  and  thefe  are 
very  numerous,  he  can  do  as  much,  if  not 
mote  by  this,  than  by  his  preferiptions 
made  up  at  the  apothecary’s  fhop.  But  to 
bring  to  pafs  the  great  end  in  view,  both 
muft  be  judicioufly  united. 

By  regimen,  I not  only  comprehend 
diet,  i.  e.  meat  and  drink  j but  the  ftate 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  cloathing,  ex- 
eiCrle,  Deep,  and  watching  ^ the  juft  regu- 
lation of  the  fecretions,  and  excretions, 
and  in  a word,  “ quid  ferant  vires,  et  quid 
non»”  this  the  former  habits  of  the  pa- 
tient are  carefully  to  be  considered.  Much 
might  be  written  on  the  fubjea:  of  regi- 
men i ■ 
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men  ; but  it  is  not  our  bulinefs  to  enter 
any  farther  into  it  here,  than  juft  to  point  it 
out  to  the  medical  practitioner’s  notice,  as 
being  a part  comprehended  in  his  medical 
education. 

Though  bathing  be  none  of  the  arti- 
cles which  can  be  noticed  in  a pharmaco- 
peia, it  may  neverthelefs  be  termed  an  ac- 
tive medicine,  and  one  from  which,  much 
good,  or  much  ill  may  accrue,  according 
as  it  is  applied.  I know  not  whether  it  can 
be  ranked  in  the  clafs  with  thofe  things  we 
more  ftridtly  call  regimen.  But  rank  it 
where  you  will,  it  demands  attention,  and 
no  ftnall  ftiare  of  judgement  to  advife  it 
witn  propriety,  and  modify  it  with  medi- 
cal difcernment. 

<.  / 9 * JM 

Nothing,  now-a-days,  is  more  com- 
mon than  bathing,  and  no  part  of  medi- 
cine, perhaps,  more  indifcriminately,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  more  injudicioufly,  in  the 
gi  eater  number  of  inftances,  made  ufe  of. 

This 
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This  will  be  fufficiently  proved,  from  the 
promifcuous  ufe  of  evacuations  recom- 
mended to  bathers,  previous  to  their  going 
into  the  bath.  If  the  cafe  be  fuch  as  is 
proper  for  bathing,  it  muft  be  fuch  as  ex- 
cludes all  debilitating  caufes ; and  furely 
purging,  called,  for  I know  not  what  rea- 
fon,  preparation  for  bathing  and  drinking 
the  waters,  is  one  of  the  raoft  powerful. 
Both  bathing  and  drinking  are  tonic  pow- 
ers, the  latter  gently  Simulating  and 
invigorating  the  habit,  and  the  difeafes 
requiring  them  are  confequently  thofe  of 
debility  ; it  muft  appear,  then,  that  this 
debilitating  courfe  muft  be  contrary  to 
juft  reafon,  and  true  medical  philofophy. 
But  to  know  when,  and  how  to  apply 
thefe,  like  regimen,  requires  a previous 
acquaintance  with  the  animal  (Economy 
in  all  its  parts,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  then  under  confideration.  Much 
may  depend  on  the  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  5 the  prefent 

flrength  of  the  habit ; the  time  of  the  day 

for 
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for  bathing  ; the  length  of  time  to  conti- 
nue in  the  water ; whether  the  patient 
fhould  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  and 
with  an  empty  ftomacb,  or  if  a certain 
quantity  of  food  fhould  be  allowed  ; how 
often  he  Ihould  go  into  the  water  in 
a given  time;  all  demand  ferious  refle&ion. 
An  error  in  thefe  mu  ft  tend  to  the  pa- 
tient’s hurt  inftead  of  his  welfare.  On 
this  part,  alfo,  much  might  be  faid,  but 
it  does  not  in  this  place  fall  any  farther  un- 
der our  cognizance,  than  to  point  it  out  as 
highly  deferving  the  medical  philofopher’s 
notice,  and  fhowing  him  the  importance 
of  its  conftderation  in  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies. 

I have  hitherto  faid  nothing  relative  to 
Languages.  In  a Phyftcian,  a claflical  edu- 
cation is  altogether  indifpenfable ; but  this 
we  have  always  fuppofed  a point  incontro^ 
vertible,  and  that  the  ftudent  is  well  ac- 
quainted therewith,  before  he  enters  on  the 
more  material  parts  of  his  medical  edu- 


cation. 
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cation.  For  though  languages  may  only 
be  confidered  by  many  as  the  /hell,  the  ex- 
ternal cruft  of  education,  which  teaches 
words  without  ideas,  founds  without 
things,  yet  before  we  can  with  advantage 
proceed  farther,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
penetrate  here.  Our  literature  muft  be 
greatly  confined,  if  we  can  only  read  phi- 
lofophy  in  our  native  tongue ; and  though 
we  may  at  length  learn  by  tranflations,  yet 
it  will  come  late;  half  the  world  will  have 
the  ftart  of  us  : like  a lame  horfe  we  may 
hobble  after,  but  we  can  never  come  up 
v/ith  the  chace. 

Some  of  the  modern  languages  are  al- 
moft  mdifpenfable  to  the  Phyfician. 
French  is  not  only  the  polite,  but  almoft 
the  univerfal  language  of  Europe,  both 
with  the  philofopher  and  the  gentleman. 
“ By  a proficiency  in  languages,  other  ftudies 
are  with  more  facility  acquired.”  One 
of  which  never,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever to  be  omitted,  is  Latin.  This,  though 

a dead 
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a dead  language,  “ fpeaketh  to  all  men. 

It  is  more  particularly  the  language  of  phi- 
lofophers  than  any  other ; every  medical 
author,  almoft,  who  wi£hes  his  labours  to 
extend,  fends  them  into  the  world  in  this 
drefs.  This  we  find  often  pradtifed  in  Bri- 
tain, as  well  as  on  the  Continent ; nor  is  it 
a fuperficial  knowledge  of  it,  medical  men 
ought  to  poffefs  i they  ought  to  have  a critical 
difcernment  of  its  beauties ; for  as  they 
fhould  fpeak  it  with  fome  fluency,  fo  they 
fhould  write  it  with  tolerable  corredtnefs, 
neither  of  which  can  be  well  performed, 
unlefs  their  proficiency  in  it  has  been  carried 
thus  far. 

Although  we  have  few  authors  in 
Greek,  of  much  importance,  (for  the 
works  of  the  antient  phyficians,  even  of 
Hypocrates,  are  not  at  this  improved  pe- 
riod of  medical  knowledge  held  in  fo  great 
efteem  as  heretofore,  iince  the  introduction 

1 

of  experiment  in  this  fcience)  yet  this  lan- 
guage fhould  by  no  means  be  overlooked. 
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Many  Greek  phrafes  are  to  this  day  re- 
tained ; many  of  the  names  in  ufe,  both 
in  chemyftry  and  anatomy,  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  philofophy,  are  derived 
from  thence ; and  to  be  unacquainted  with 
their  origin,  would  be  unpardonable. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  he  who  turns  his  attention  to 
the  practice  of  phylic,  Ihould  begin  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  to  diredt  his  ftudies 
to  this  end>  fince  an  education,  fo  large, 
fo  extended  is  required,  before  his  purpofes 
can  be  properly  accomplifhed  *. 

_____  © 


* The  genius,  and  induftrious  application  of  fomc 
men  will  make  amends  for  deficiencies  here.  Boer- 
haave,  was  upwards  of  thirty  when  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It 
was  feldom,  however,  he  laboured  lefs,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  than  fixteen  hours  a day,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  after.  He  was  bred  indeed  to 
the  church,  and  had  more  than  a fuperficial  idea  of 

fchool 
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Besides,  the  mind  is  then  retentive  of 
imprefiions,  and  if  well  directed,  will  af- 
terwards proceed  in  the  proper  path;  or  to 
ufe  the  words  of  a modern  poet,  fpeaking 
of  the  importance  of  youth  well  di- 
rected, in  forming  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
virtuous  man 

*Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 

Our  moft  important  are  our  early  years  ; 

The  mind  impreflible,  and  foft,  with  eale, 

Imbibes,  and  copies  what  {he  hears  and  fees ; 

And  thro’  life’s  labyrinth  holds  faft  the  clue. 

That  education  gave  her,  falfe,  or  true. 

When  a man  has  finifhed  what  is  called 
a liberal  courfe  of  ftudies,  a polite  educa- 
tion,  fuch  as  entitles  him  to  a Matter  of 
Arts  Degree,  he  is  only  then , and  not  be- 
fore, properly  qualified  to  enter  on  the  more 


fchool  and  univerfky  knowledge  j hence  his  prelimi- 
nary education  was  claffical  and  complete, 

* Cooper’s  Poems.  Vol.  I.  p.  59. 
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extended  ftudy  of  medicine,  which  ranges 
in  a yet  wider  fphere,  turning  its  views  to 
all  nature. 

Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a learned  au- 
thor, that  to  complete  the  education  of  a 
Phylician  properly,  an  education  extenfive 
beyond  all  others  whatever,  he  fhould  pof- 
fefs  a tolerable  notion  of  the  law— and 
“ this,”  he  adds,  “ to  complete  the  cha- 
racter of  general  and  extenfive  knowledge ; 
a character  which  their  “ (Phyficians)” 
profeflion,  beyond  others,  has  remarkably 
deferved 

* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a Phylician’s  edu- 
cation ; fuch  is  the  great  objeds  he  has  to 
gralp  at ; fuch  his  education  ought  to  be 
and  fuch,  we  hope,  it  is  for  the  molt  part 

' i / 

found. 


• Vid.  Blackftone’s  Comm,  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. Vol.  I. 


v«« 
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A recommendation,  comprehending 
ib  many  objects,  and  fome  of  them  that 
may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  foreign 
to  the  fcience  we  have  chiefly  in  purfuit, 
will  be  little  relifhed  by  thofe,  if  any  there 
are,  who  may  think  a few  months  of  one 
or  two  winters  at  the  lectures  of  fome  me- 
dical teachers,  whether  in  the  metropolis, 
or  an  univerflty,  with  a few  years  of  an  ap- 
prenticefhip  in  fome  apothecary’s  fhop?  are 
fufficient  credentials  to  recommend  them, 
as  able  practitioners,  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,— The  credulity  of  our  countrymen, 
too  often  leads  them  to  believe  fo, — a ere- 
dulity,  wliich  one  would  fuppofe  endemial 
to  Great  Britain,  and  fome  of  her  appen- 
dages j for  it  is  in  thefe  only,  of  almofl:  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  where  empyricifm 
and  credulity  of  this  nature  feem  to  hold 
their  fovereign  fway. 

“ The  Phyficians  in  Chili,”  we  are 
told,  “ blow  around  the  beds  of  their  pa- 
tients, to  drive  away  difeafes.—The  people 

there 
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there  think  that  phyfic  confifts  wholly  in 
this  wind;  and  their  Doctors  would  take  it 
very  ill  of  any  body,  who  fhould  attempt 
to  make  the  method  of  cure  more  difficult. 
— They  think  they  know  enough,  when 
they  know  how  to  blow 


But  it  will  be  faid,  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  regimental  Surgeons  ? our  bufinefs, 
in  thefe  pages,  was  not  to  difplay  the  qua- 
lifications neceflary  for  the  Phyfician,  but 
to  point  out  the  duties  of  the  regimental 
practitioner.  The  more  obvious  parts  of 
education,  it  will  be  faid,  are  fufficient  for 
him,  fince  his  bufinefs  is  more  with  exter- 
nal, than  internal  difeafes. 

• t ' if 

May  it  not  be  expedient  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  this  portion,  and  ex- 


* Vid.  Zimmerman, 
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amine  whether  a regimental  practice  par- 
takes mod  of  phyfic,  or,  of  what  is  com'" 
monly  called  furgery  ? 


Something  has  already  been  faid  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  when  every  circumdance  is  ma- 
turely weighed,  it  mull  only  ferve  far- 
ther to  confirm,  that  the  regimental  prac- 
tice requires  more  of  the  Phyfician’s  than 
the  Surgeon’s  abidance^  it  mud:  therefore 
follow,  that  the  place  fhould  be  fupplied, 
not  out  of  the  number  of  the  latter,  as  is 
mod:  commonly  done,  but  from  the  for- 
mer ; and  on  this  ground,  the  dcetch  we 
have  offered  of  a Phyfician’s  education  is 
tenable. 


On  examining  the  difeafes  that  are  mod: 
prevalent  among  foldiers,  and  in  regimen- 
tal practice  we  find  the  far  greater  number 
of  them,  fuch  as  fall  under  this  particular 
province. 


The 
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The  following  may  be  enumerated 
among  the  Pyrexia.  Fevers  of  all  the 
different  kinds.  Typhus,  Sunochus,  In~ 
termittents,  and  all  their  variations,  as  -re- 
mittents, &c.  every  one  knows  the  atten- 
tention  we  ought  to  pay  to  the  clafs  of  fe- 
vers } they  appear,  at  lead,  three  times 
for  once  of  moffc  other  difeafes,  and  prove 
as  often  fatal.  Among  the  Phlegmafia,  we 
may  reckon  Ophthalmia,  and  even  Phreni- 
tis ; this  may,  and  does  arife  in  the  army, 
from  too  much  expofure  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  or  what  is  termed  Infolation.  Cyn- 
anche  tonfillaris  ; Cynanch.  maligna,  a very 
fatal,  and  no  infrequent  difeafe.  Cynanche 
Parotidea,  Cyn.  Pharyngea.  I pals  over 
the  Cyn.  Trachealis,  or  Croup,  as  lefs  fre- 
quent and  more  fubjedt  to  children.  Pe- 
ripneumonia, Pleuritis,  both  frequent  in 
the  army.  Gaftritis,  Enteritis,  Nephritis, 
Rheumatifmus,  both  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  fpecies.  As  this  diforder  always 
arifes  from  cold,  and  as  the  nature  of  a 

foldier’s  life  is  well  underftood,  I need  not 

fay 
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fay  how  frequently  it  is  to  be  met  with 
amongft  foldiers. 

Of  the  Exanthemata,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following;  Bryfipelas,  Variola, 
Rubeola,  Scarlatina  : I pafs  over  the  mi- 
liary fever.  Among  the  Hasmorrhagies, 
Epiftaxis,  Haemoptyfis,  and  its  fequela  Con-  , 
fumption,  another  difeafe  very  frequent, 
and  almoft  always  fatal.  I fay  almoft 
always  fatal ; for  by  the  prefent  faffiion- 
able  modes  of  life,  irregularities,  and  late 
hours,  &c.  it  is  often  induced,  and  but 
feldom  we  find  it  cured.  As  the  impor- 
tant part  in  the  obviating,  or  removing 
of  all  difeafes,  is  the  beginning  ; and  as 
this  complaint,  particularly,  creeps  on 
flowly,  and  without  giving  fuch  uneafinefs 
as  to  create  alarm  to  the  patient,  ithasge- 
nerally  arrived  to  a growth,  difficult  by  the 
moft  judicious  treatment  to  be  flopped,  be- 
fore any  affiftance  from  the  faculty  is  fought 
for,  and  is,  I fear,  too  often  confirmed  and 
rendered  pafi:  remedy,  by  the  injudicious 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  treatment 
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treatment  that  many  of  thefe  unfortunate 
patients  experience  from  thofe  into  whofe 
hands  they  refign  themfelves.  Indifcri- 
rnrnate  bleeding,  purging,  and  a low  diet, 
are  the  means  in  general  ufe,  even  among 
the  greater  number  of  the  regular  and 
well-informed  practitioners* 

$ 

“ Miftakes  in  medicine  always  entail 
mifchief.  The  danger  of  bad  treatment 
never  appeared  more  fully  than  in  that 
dreadful  endemic,  of  this  illand,  the  Pul- 
monary  Confumption*  Thoufands  have 
been  literally  fent  to  the  grave  by  the  lan- 
cet and  low  diet.  And  innocent  as  milk 
may  be,  it  has  in  the  hands  of  medical 
men,  been  converted  into  a molt  deftruCtive 
poifon.  Falfe  notions  of  nourilhment 
have  given  rife  to  falfe  medical  practice; 
and  practitioners  have  imagined  that  they 
were  fupporting  their  patient,  whillt  they 
were  feeding  his  complaint*.”  This  is 


0 Dr.  Kenttfh. 


a dif- 
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a difeafe,  wherein  regimen  in  all  its  parts 
ftridtly  adhered  to,  and  judicioufly  laid 
down,  in  which  I include  a nice  attentio?i 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its  falu- 
brity,  can  do  more  than  all  the  drugs  ever 
administered  in  it. 

“ Medicine  is  but  a fecondary  aid— a 
fubftitute  for  the  natural  powers  of  food, 
of  diet*  and  of  regimen — Unhappily, 
however,  Phyficians,  have  reverfed  the 
i view,  and,  inftead  of  confidering,  that 
the  exigence  of  the  body  in  difeafe,  as 
well  as  in  health,  is  fupported  by  the 
fame  agents,  they  have  fought  for  the  cure 
i of  difeafe  on  different  principles — they  have 
ranfacked  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
and  laboured  in  the  very  elements  for  their 
imaginary  powers  of  phyfic— with  what 
fuccefs  the  prefen  t ftate  of  practice,  and 
uncertainty  of  cure,  can  tell.— I mean  not,” 
continues  this  author,  “ by  thefe  obfeiv 
rations  to  debafe  my  profeffion— on  the 
contrary,  I mean  to  infift  upon  an  impor- 

! Q-Ul  2 tant 
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tant  truth,  and  with  to  turn  the  attention 
of  patients  and  Phyficians  to  their  proper 
objects. — If  both  do  not  attend  alike  to  the 
habits  of  life,  neither  can  be  benefited; 
the  patient  cannot  derive  relief,  nor  the 
Phyfician  credit.— -When  we  aCt  in  concert 
with  nature,  we  have  much  in  our  power—* 
when  we  contradict  her  indications,  all  is 
mifchief.” — Many  obfervations  might  be 
made  on  the  prefent  mode  of  treating  Con- 
fumption,  but  this  cannot  be  entered  on 
here.  That  it  is  a difeafe  frequently  oc- 
curing  in  the  army,  and  requiring  the 
ableft  -of  the  profeffion,  whofe  exertions 
even  too  often  fail,  is  all  we  want  to 
eftablilh. 

But  to  return  ; — Cyftirrhagia,  Haematu- 
ria,  Haematemefis,  fall  likewife  under  the 
Phyfician’s  department ; and  among  the 
Profluvia,'  Dyfenteria,  and  Catarrhus,  both 
chronic  and  acute ; here,  I alfo  place  that 
infectious  fpecies  called  Influenza,  on 


which 
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which  the  reader  will  find  a few  obfer- 
vations,  fubfequent  to  this  chapter. 

Among  the  Neurofes,  Paralyfis  ; Syn- 
cope ; Epilepfia ; all  which  frequently  take 
place;  palpitatio — Afthma ; I pafs  over 
Hypochondriafis  and  Dyfpepfia,  as  rarely 
occurring.  Pertuffis  fometimes  occurs; 
Colica  often,  and  is  never  without  dan- 
ger; Cholera;  Diarrhea;  which  as  often 
prove  troublefome. 

Among  the  Cachexias,  I have  met  Atro- 
phia in  the  army.  Among  the  Aquofa?, 
Anafarcaj  Afcites  Hydrothorax.  Among 
the  Impetigines,  Scrophula;  Syphilis. 
This  laft,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  from  the 
unreftrained  ufe  of  unclean  women,  is  very 
frequent.  Scorbutus  is  likewife  to  be 
found  in  the  army  as  well  as  at  fea ; it  may 
happen  even  in  England.  During  the 
war  preceding  the  laft,  it  appeared  among 
the  French  prifoners  at  Winchefter,  with 
all  its  malignity,  though  they  had  been 

four 
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four  or  five  years  at  fo  great  a dirtance  frora 

the  lea  coaft  *.  tt  r m 

-it  appears  very  frequently 

in  befieged  towns,  for  example,  at  Mi- 
ncrca,  ,n  the  late  war,  and  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  fur- 
render  or  the  troops  to  the  enemy.  Lepra 

hkevvife  appears,  and  Icterus,  which  I 
have  often  met  with. 


Among  the  Locales,  we  may  place  Go- 
norrhea, one  of  the  moft  frequent,  and 
in  general  moft  troublefome  in  the  army, 
as  are  all  venereal  complaints,  and  alfo 
among  the  worft  cured,  though  almoft 
every  one  pretends  to  a knowledge  of  them. 
We  meet  alfo  Obftipatio,  Ifchuria,  Her- 
pes, Tinea.  I place  Bubo  among  the  ve- 
nereal complaints.  Theie  are  enumerated 
as  the  moft  frequent  in  the  army;  ma- 
ny are  omitted  which  may  occur  occa« 


* Vid.  Brocklefby  on  Milit.  Dif. 

To 
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To  ballance  them,  let  us  enquire  what 
difeafes  appear  in  regimental  practice,  more 
immediately  requiring  the  Surgeon’s  af- 
fiflance.  With  refpedt  to  the  pure  furgical 
cafes  that  occur  in  regimental  practice, 
they  are  for  the  mod;  part,  neither  many 
nor  of  a complicated  or  difficult  nature. 
Now  and  then  a phlegmon,  ulcers,  and  ul- 
cufcula ; by  thefe  I mean  trifling  ulcers, 
that  require  very  little  medical,  or  furgical 
treatment.  Small  wounds  ; for  it  is  feldom 
that  large  wounds  occur;  thefe  may  be 
flight  cuts  on  the  fingers,  and  contufions  on 
the  head.  Sprains  of  the  ancles,  wrifls,  and 
ffioulders  ; diflocations ; but  thefe  lafl:  are 
what,  1 believe,  feldom  happen ; yet,  fince 
they  may,  we  ffiall  give  them  a place. 
Among  the Edtopiae,  Hernia;  this  again, 
if  it  does  occur,  which  I acknowledge  to 
have  fometimes  feen,  is  a complaint  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  it  totally  difables  the 
man,  fo  affedted,  from  the  lervice.  And 
hence  fuch  are  always  difcharged,  unlefs 
it  happens  to  Taylors,  when  they  are  kept 

for 
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for  the  purpofe  only  of  working  in  the  re- 
gimental fhop.  Sometimes,  among  the 
furgical  complaints,  we  find  Hydro- 
cele, alfo  Schirrus,  particularly  in  the 
tefticles. 

For  the  moil  part,  neither  wounds  of  the 
head  are  found  fo  dangerous  as  to  indicate  the 
ufe  of  the  trepan  ; nor  wounds  of  the  ex- 
tremities fo  large  as  to  require  amputation, 
ever  occur  ; now  and  then  a broken  leg, 
from  a fall  may  happen.  Large  wound? 
happen  often  enough,  we  confefs,  after 
battles,  but  we  have  already  mentioned 
how  feldom  battles  on  land  are  fought  of 
any  confequence,  or  magnitude  j I mean 
where  much  of  this  practice  is  neceffary. 
A Bunker’s  Hill  battle  does  not  take  place 
every  war.  In  long  continued  fieges  they 
are  to  be  found  yet  the  number  of  lick, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  of  Gibral- 
tar, till  its  conclufion,  have  not  been  many, 
when  we  confider  the  number  of  regi- 
ments, and  of  Surgeons  that  were  Ra- 
tioned 
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tioned  there.  From  this  view,  we  may 
learn  how  much  more  neceffary  Phyficians 
in  regimental  practice  are,  than  Surgeons, 
flridtly  fo  called. 

In  the  war  before  our  late  unhappy  and 
ill-judged  conteft  with  our  American  kin- 
dred, it  appears  from  regifters  kept  of  the 
mortality  produced  by  fevers  of  various 
kinds  in  military  life,  that  eight  times 
more  men  have  been  loft  by  thefe,  than 
fell  immediately  by  their  wounds,  or  in 
battle.  This  is  a farther  proof  how  ne- 
celfary  Phylicians  are ; yet  medical  fcience 
continues  to  be  much  depreciated,  and 
even  thought  unnecelfary ; while  the  de- 
partment has  been  conftantly  configned  to 
the  loweft  fphere  of  the  healing  art  *. 


• Vid,  Mil.  Dif.  by  Brocklefby. 
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Surgery  and  Phyfic  are  held  diftindt; 
this  is  univerfally  granted  by  the  diftindt 
incorporated  focieties  into  which  the  two 
branches  are  feparated ; and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  education  in  many  refpedts 
differs.  The  Surgeon  generally  contents  him- 
felf  with  a much  more  circumfcribed  plan. 

I know  a late  writer  has  doubted 
the  propriety  of  diftinguifhing  them  into 
two  feparate  branches ; but  till  he  can 
change  the  mode  of  education ; till  he 
can  bring  the  Surgeon  to  fpend  the  fame 
length  of  time  in  ftudy,  that  the  Phyfi- 
cian  is  obliged  to  fpend  in  college  before 
he  be  licenfed ; and  till  examinations  be 
equally  ftridt,  and  on  the  fame  fubjedts,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  confider  them  as  one  and 
the  fame  and  to  conclude  that  every  man 
who  can  drefs  a fimple  wound,  or  make  a 
few  unguents,  is  equally  capable  of  fuper- 
intending  fevers  and  the  other  difeafes  of 
the  fyftem  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
army,  would  be  as  abfurd. 

The 
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The  generality  of  what  are  called  Sur- 
geons, i.  e.  who  ftile  themfelves  fuch,  are 
contented  with  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  of 
a few  years  ; then  go  to  London  or  Edin- 
burgh a few  months,  in  winter,  to  walk 
the  hofpitals ; return  home  and  fet  up  for 
themfelves ; and  this  forms  the  whole  of 
their  medical  education  the  greater  num- 
ber never  offering  themfelves  as  candidates 
for  a Diploma  in  the  branch  they  pro- 
fefs,  as  will  appear  by  the  fmall  lift  of  exa- 
mined Surgeons  published  by  authority 
from  Surgeon’s  Hall. 

Before  I finifh  this  head,  I think  it 
may  not  be  but  of  place  to  mention  the 


* In  Ireland  it  is  even  more  imperfect.  What  it 
Ailed  a regular  Surgeon  in  Dublin,  where  the  beft  in 
the  kingdom  are  fuppofed  to  refide,  only  ferve  an 
apprenticefhip  to  fome  Surgeon  in  the  Metropolis. 
Many,  however,  go  now  to  Edinburgh  from  Ire- 
land, to  purfue  their  ftudies. 

R r 2 
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preliminary  education  of  fuch  as  intend  to 
ftudy  furgery,  which  is  required  by  one  of 
our  continental  powers ; and  if  it  be  con- 
trafted  with  the  little  attention  that  is 
generally  bellowed  on  this  part  among  us, 
I fea-i  the  comparifon  will  be  confiderably 
again  ft  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the 
fame  the  has  juftly  acquired  for  her  me- 
dical erudition.  I fhiall  give  the  account 
as  I find  it. 

“ Madrid,  May  4,  1787.— The  King 
has  approved  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
College  of  Surgery,  in  this  capital,  under 
the  'name  of  St.  Charles,  and  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil, ftmilar  to  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Barce- 
lona. This  college  will  be  compofed  of  a 
Preftdent,  eight  Profeftors,  and  a DifteCtor 
of  diftinguifhed  merit,  eledted  from  the 
number  of  thofe  who  travel  at  the  Royal 
expence,  for  knowledge  and  improvement 
in  the  art  of  furgery.  This  fchool  will 
admit  none  but  thofe  who  are  furnifhed 

with 
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with  certificates  of  their  having  ftudied 
Humanity,  Logic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and.  Experimental  Philoiophy  for  a due 
time.  Thofe  certificates,  befides  war-r 
ranting  the  life  and  manners  of  pupils, 
muft  contain  the  names  of  parents,  place, 
of  birth,  and  be  figned  by  Curates/’ 

Here  is  an  education  becoming  and 
proper ; and  a man  ftudying  furgery  on 
fuch  a foundation  muft  practice  with  credit, 
provided  he  has  been  bleffed  with  a due 
fihare  of  genius  to  improve  by  his  opportu- 
nities ; for  it  is  both  thefe  united,  that 
forms  the  man  of  profeflional  fkill. 
We  fo  far  agree,  however,  with  the  poet, 
that, 


u Tho’  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  difpenfe, 
“ To  every  man  his  modicum  of  fenfe, 

“ Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  Tiller’s  toil, 

“ On  culture,  and  the  fowing  of  the  foil*.’  — 


* Cowper’s  Poems.  Yol,  I,  p,  21a. 
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,v  that  the  furgical  depart- 
en  liberally  ftudied,  is  as  com- 
plicated in  fome  of  its  parts  as  the  Phy- 
fician’s ; and  requires  both  genius,  appli- 
cation, and  much  reading  ; but  the  num- 
bers that  ftudy  it  in  this  extended  fenfe 
are  few,  when  compared  to  the  number  of 
fuch  as  we  hinted  at  above.  Suppofe  furgi- 
cal cafes  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  we 
find  them  in  regimental  practice,  they  are 
fbill  few,  and  the  treatment  eafy  and  Am- 
ple, when  compared  to  the  difeafes  that 
belong  properly  to  the  care  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian.  Soldiers,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
are  every  day  of  their  lives  expofed  to  the 
caufes  of  the  one ; i.  e,  to  what  induce 
thofe  difeafes,  we  have  ranked  under  the 
medical  head  ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  not  be  expofed  once  in  a life 
time  to  that  of  the  other. 

What  has  already  been  faid  to  prove 
that  the  pradice  requires  more  of  the  Phy- 

fician’s  than  the  Surgeon’s  aid,  we  appre- 
hend 
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hend  is  fufficient  to  convince  our  readers  of 
its  truth  j but  it  will  appear  dill  farther 
from  the  following  fadt,  which,  indeed, 
the  public  have  been  in  podedion  of  thefe 
twenty  years.  I quote  it  from  an  author 
who  wrote  fo  long  ago  as  1764?  and  who 
likewife  touched  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  and 
hence  I am  happy  to  have  his  teflimony  to 
corroborate  my  own  opinion,  that  the  re- 
gimental practice  belongs  more  to  the  Phy- 
fician  than  the  Surgeon,  or  to  ufe  his  words, 
“ more  than  mechanical  dexterity  in  dref- 
dng  a wound,  or  even  of  cutting  off  of  a 
limb.” — “ The  fadt,”  fays  he,  “ was  well 
vouched  to  me  by  a very  ingenious  and 
worthy  man,  who  was  feven  years  Surgeon 
to  a regiment  in  the  late  war,”  (i.  e.  in  the 
war  preceding  our  lad)  ec  during  which, 
the  corps  had  been  two  campaigns  on  very 
hard  fervice,  and  had  alfo  fudained  the  fe- 
vered fhocks  and  lolfes  which  attended  the 
tedious  fiege  of  the  Havannah,  yet  the 
Surgeon  declares,  that  in  full  feven  years, 
he  had  not  met  with  a hundred,  properly, 

chirugical 
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chirurgical  cafes  in  the  whole  regiment, 
though,  in  the  courfe  of  that  time,  near 
two  thoufand  men  had  gone  through  the 
regimental  books.,  including  400  men 
draughted  out  of  it  into  different  corps.” — 
“ May  we  not  then  juftly  conclude,”  he 
goes  on,  «•  that  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  exigences  of  chirurgical  dexterity  com- 
pared to  the  objects  of  medical  attention  in 
any  regiment,  are  at  mod;  one  half  lefs 
than  they  had  been  obferved  at  two  battles 
and  a liege,  befides  the  reft  of  the  feven 
years ; confequently,  that  the  medical 
lcience  requiftte  for  a regiment  is  at  leaft 
forty  times  more  neceffary  to  be  in  Tome 
meafure  pradtifed,  for  once  that  any  parti- 
cular dexterity  in  manual  operation,  or 
furgery  is  required 


* Vid.  Mil.  Dif.  by  Brocklelby. 
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'•Jf' his  granted  then,  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the  army  fhould 
be  fupphed  with  fo  few  of  the  one  pio- 
feffion,  though  their  afiiftance  be  fo  fre- 
quently wanted,  and  with  fo  many  of  the 
other  branch,  though  there  be  in  general 
fo  little  need  for  operations  in  military  prac- 
tice, or  of  their  afiiftance  in  other  difeafes, 
where  it  becomes  their  province  to  adt  ? 

However  the  prefent  age  may  boaft 
of  literature  and  refinement  5 however,  we 
may  hold  ourfelves  in  high  eftimation  above 
the  antients,  both  in  refpedt  of  knowledge 
in  war  and  philofophy,  yet  they  feem  to 
have  taken  a greater  advantage  of  the  fci- 
ence  they  pofiefied,  and  no  doubt,  reaped, 
as  the  fruits  thereof,  a proportionable 
fuccefs.  Xenophon,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Cyrus  *,  a general,  who  in  the  eftimation 
of  this  hiftorian,  was  the  ableft  of  all  an- 


* Vid.  Xenoph.  de  Inft.  Cyr.  Hid.  lib.  8,  p.  i6ya 

Vol.  II.  S { tiquity, 
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tiquity,  mentions,  among  his  other  quali- 
fications for  a general,  that  previous  to  a 
war,  he  wifely  chofe  able  Phyficians,  for 
the  management  of  the  fick,  and  difmiffed 
them  afterwards  with  honours,  as  well  as 
with  the  rewards  earned  by  their  fervices. 
It  were  well,  if  Britain  copied  his  example  : 
but  it  is  too  notorious  how  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  fubjedt ; an  over  negligence 
both  in  choice,  and  in  rewards,  would 
feem  a reproach  on  us.  The  fmall,  and  in- 
adequate pay  is  a fufficient  proof  of  this  • 
or,  their  difmiflion  at  the  end  of  a war 
without  any  provifion  whatever.  The  na- 
val medical  gentlemen  will  join  me  in  the 
obfervation,  and  corroborate  the  affertion  ; 
more  than  two  thirds  of  whom  are  then 
turned  adrift ; the  militia  practitioners  will 
confirm  it  likewife,  who,  though  they 
have  ferved  the  whole  duration  of  a v/ar, 
be  it  ever  fo  long,  are  fimilarly  treated, 
and  unregardedly  difcarded ; and  the  regi- 
mental Mates,  in  the  regular  fervice,  will 
alfo  unite  their  testimony. 


But 
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But  to  return  ; the  few  Phyficians  that 
are  appointed  to  the  fervice,  are  feldom 
convenient  to  give  their  advice  in  medical 
cafes,  except,  immediately,  in  the  places 
where  they  remain.  Such  as  at  lieges  *, 
and  large  Encampments,  where  a general 
hofpital  is  formed,  there  we  find  a Phyfi- 
cian.  During  a period,  perhaps,  of  twelve 
or  more  years,  an  army  Phyfician  never 
fees  a regiment  till  it  be  brought  to  form 
part  of  an  Encampment.  Does  it  Hand  in  no 
need  of  a Phyfician  all  this  time  ? Is  his 
utility  only  to  continue  a few  fummer 
months,  during  an  encampment,  and  folely 
in  time  of  war ! Strange  fuppofition ! 
This  is  placing  great  confidence  in  the  abi- 
lities of  regimental  Surgeons.  Surely  we 


* Sieges  are  often  very  healthy.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  1782,  there  was  in  Gibraltar  7234  privates; 
the  number  of  Tick  was  only  265;  and,  fome  of  thefe, 
we  are  told,  appeared  in  the  ranks  occafionally. 

General  Evening  Po/?>  Odt.  5,  1782. 

S f 2 would 
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would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  their  capa- 
cities muft  be  well  known  to  Government, 
before  fuch  important  charges  could  for  fo 
long  a time  be  committed  entirely,  and 
without  controul,  to  their  difpofal. 

% 

It  will  befaid,  there  is  a Surgeon-general 
to  infpedt  the  condudt  of  thefe  gentlemen  ; 
but  it  is  as  feldom  he  vilits  regiments  j nor, 
indeed,  would  it  be  poffible  for  him,  Scat- 
tered, as  regiments  mull;  be,  overfo  large  an 
extent  of  country.  In  fummer  he  pays  a 
formal  vifit  to  each  Encampment,  and  in 
each  regimental  hofpital,  if  there  be  no 
general  one,  he  Hays  a few  minutes ; but 
he  is  never  feen  more  during  the  campaign. 

• All  this  might  be  eafily  rectified,  either  by 
fuch  a method  as  we  have  already  ventured 
to  point  out,  or  fome  other  which  the  wis- 
dom of  Government  might  devile. 

4 

It  may  be  objected  here  to  my  recom- 
mendation of  Phyficians  in  place  of  Sur- 
geons, for  regimental  practice ; that  I am 

cont  ending 
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contending  more  for  a fhadow  than  a iub^ 
fiance  ; for  a name  than  a reality.  Far  be 
this  from  me  ! It  is  the  fame  thing,  as  to 
the  efFedt,  by  what  name  they  go ; whether 
by  that  of  Phyfician,  or  Surgeon,  provided 
they  be  men  of  fenfe,  and  knowledge  in 
their  profeffion.  Names  can  never  change 
things ; they  can  never  change  a Phyfician 
to  a Quack  ; nor  a fkilful  Surgeon  to  a Me-» 
cha'nic,  though  all  the  world,  in  common 
converfation,  fhould  denominate  them  fo. 

<e  What  is  a name  ?”  fays  the  Poet, 

ce  That  which  we  call  a rofe,  by  any 

Other  name  wou’d  fmell  as  fweet,  fo  Romeo 
Wou’d,  were  he  not  Romeo  call’d. 

And  fo  will  a man  of  medical  knowledge, 
be  flill  a man  of  medical  knowledge,  let 
him  be  called  by  what  title  the  world 
pleafes.  But  I do  contend  that  he  fhould 
poffefs  the  education  of  a Phyfician ; and 
of  courfe,  it  were  better  if  he  had  a Phy-r 
fician’s  diploma  in  preference  to  a Sur- 
geon’s, fince  the  examinations  that  obtain 
• them 
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them  are  on  different  fubjedts,  and  require 
a different  direction  of  ftudies. 

It  is  well  known,  that  whoever  ftudies 
medicine,  ftudies  at  the  fame  time  the  fcien- 
tific  parts  of  furgery,  and  is  equally  fkilled 
in  it  with  him  who  calls  himfelf  a furgeon, 
except  in  handling  the  knife.  With  this 
it  is  not  his  province  to  interfere,  as  it  would 
intrude  too  much  on  the  profeffion  of  his 
brother ; but  if  engaged  in  regimental 
practice  it  may  occafionally  be  neceffary  that 
he  fhould  practice  operations.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  incumbent  on  the  Phyfician  to  ac- 
quire this  knowledge  in  furgery,  becaufe  he 
is  frequently  called  where  a great  part  of- 
•the  complaint  is  furgical,  and  has  befides, 
repeated  opportunities  of  feeing  operations. 

In  fuch-  cafes,  his  opinion  refpedling  the 
health  of  the  fyftem  is  required,  and  ac- 
cording to  it  the  Surgeon  adts,  whether  it 
be  to  operate  or  not ; ' but  it  is  not  equally 
neceffary  for  the  Surgeon  to  ftudy  the  prac- 

tite 
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tice  of  medicine.  With  anatomy  both 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted,  but  both  not 
always  with  phffiology,  general  pathology, 
and  thofe  branches  mentioned  above.  Nor 
is  it  abfolutely  required  from  the  Surgeon 
to  ftudy  the  Materia  Medica,  except  fo  far 
as  refpe&s  plairters,  unguents,  fotufes,  and 
and  the  like.  While  I fay  this,  I do  not 
mean  that  they  are,  in  general,  found  unac~« 
quainted  with  more ; I only  contend,  that  it 
is  not  confidered  as  requffite  for  obtaining 
their  furgical  diploma. 

Instances,  it  is  faid,  have  occurred 
during  the  late  war,  where  Surgeons  were 
raifed  to  the  office  of  Phyficians  by  the 
• mere  word  of  a Commander  in  Chief. 
We  ffiall  not  fay  that  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  were  not  fufficient  for  the  office  to 
which  they  were  elevated  3 but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  remind  even  commanders,  that 
it  is  an  unwarrantable  ftep  in  them.  It  is 
an  encroachment  on-  the  regular  bred  Phy- 
sician, and  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Uni- 
versity* 
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verlity.  It  may  likewife  prove  a diicourage- 
ment  from  (tudy,  and  examinations.  As  foon 
as  fuch  proceedings  get  abroad,  and  when 
it  is  found,  that  the  lowed:  practitioners  hand 
a chance  to  be  advanced  to  the  priviliges 
of  the  Phyfician,  and  enjoy  without  ftudy 
thofe  emoluments  he  ought  to  receive. 
Candidates  for  the  army  will  fpare  them- 
felves  the  trouble  of  tedious  preparations 
for  examinations,  as  well  as  the  expence 
of  a Doctor’s  degree  : they  wrill  remain  con- 
tented with  a Surgeon’s  diploma.;  perhaps, 
even  never  apply  for  this. 

Suppose  Generals  were  never  to  make 
fuch  appointments  without  a recommenda- 
tion,  yet  this  is  not  enough  ; the  perfon-to 
be  promoted  ought  to  have  the  fanCtion  of 
an  Univerfity,  a lawfully  inftituted  femina- 
ry  of  medical  knowledge.  A man  may 
give  univerfal  fatisfaCtion  to  officers  by  his 
manner  of  conducting  himfelf ; or  he  may 
ingratiate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  thofe 
that  have  power  to  ferve  him.  If  the  pro- 
motion 
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jtiotion  he  obtains,  be  in  his  own  line,  it  is 
Well ; but  when  thofe  bounds  are  broke 
down,  by  an  ipfe  dixit,  then  it  becomes  a 
fault.  A General  has  as  much  right  to 
create  a Bifhop,  as  he  has  to  create  a Phy- 
flcian,  i.  e.  he  can  do  neither ; it  is  beyond 
his  proper  fphere  of  adtion.  It  is  juft  as 
abfurd  as  if  the  College  of  Phyficians  would 
pretend  to  create  a General,  who  never 
was  bred  to  war,  and  poffefs  neither  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  the  art,  nor  lawful 
authority  for  fuch  proceeding. 

• 

Surely  he  would  never  be  acknowledged 
among  general  officers  as  one,  though  the 
Univerfity  fhould  meet  and  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner  proclaim  him  fuch.  It  is  jufl 
the  fame  with  a General  who  dubs  a man  a 
Phyfician,  if  an  Univerfity,  who  have  pro- 
perly the  power  of  fuch  creation,  never  con- 
ferred on  him  this  dignity  ♦ he  may  indeed 
give  him  the  emolument,  this  he  has  in  his 
power  to  do ; but  I will  fubmit  it  even  to 
Jlimfelf,  if  this  be  adting  with  propriety, 
Vol.  II.  T t and 
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and  for  the  welfare  of  his  Sovereign’s  fer- 
vice.  His  Sovereign  has  delegated  to  him 
this  power  of  commiffioning  medical  people 
to  relieve  the  complaints  of  the  foldiery ; 
not  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  be 
abufed  by  the  introduction  of  irregular  per- 
fons.  Such  a ftation  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  fecond  in  military  life.  When  things 
go  on  in  this  manner,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
Generals  find  their  armies  compofed  of 
feeble  and  unhealthy  foldiers ; or  to  ufe 
the  words  of  Milton,  “ If  they  fee  the 
foldiers  fhed  away  from  about  their  officers 

as  fick  feathers,  though  never  fo  often 
fupplied.”  , 

But  to  return^  to  recommend  ftudy, 
and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages of  improving  the  mind,  to  fuch  as 
have  the  practice  of  medicine  in  view,  and 
more  efpecially,  to  regimental  practi- 
tioners, who  are  chiefly  the  objeCts  of  thefe 
pages,  cannot,  I think,  be  cenfurable  ; and 
I hope  my  endeavours  toward?  this  end, 

however 
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however  imperfect,  fhould  they  not  deferve 
applaufe,  will,  at  leaft,  be  allowed  to  pafs 
without  the  accufation  of  prefumption,  or  the 
odium  of  arrogance,  and  felf-importance. 

In  difcharging  a truft  of  fitch  magnitude, 
of  fuch  confequence  to  the  public  welfare, 
as  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  the  firft  kind  to  prepare  ourfelves 
with  care  and  diligence,  and  to  call  to  our 
afiiftance  every  aid  we  are  able  to  procure. 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  beneath  the  wifefl:* 
the  mod:  informed,  and  experienced  of 
the  profeflion,  to  reflect,  and  that  ferioufly, 
on  the  following  fentiment,  viz.  that, 
— (e  it  is,  often,  not  from  any  deficiency 
in  the  engine  when  we  fail,  but  from  an 
error  in  us  who  wield  it.”— -Or,  in  the 
words  of  Pope, — that, 

<c  if  vain  our  toil. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  culture,  not  the  foil.” 

«•  • 

T t 2 Were 
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Were  we  to  confider  a knowledge  of 
the  fciences  only,  in  the  light  of  making 
us  more  happy,  independent  of  their  affift- 
ing  us  in  medical  refearches,  this  ought  to 
be  an  inducement  to  cultivate  them.  For 
happinefs  is  what  every  one  has  in  view, 
however  different  the  ways  may  lead,  through 
which  it  is  fought;  and  there  is  a pleafure 
in  purfuing  fcience,  in  fearching  for  know- 
ledge, not  lefs  to  the  mind  engaged  therein, 
though  at  firft  lefs  apparent,  than  in  the  flow- 
ery and  inviting  paths  of  frivolous  amufe- 
ment,  and  diffipation  ; a pleafure  too,  that 
affords  fatisfadtion  on  refledtion,  when  thofe 
years  are  almoft  full,  that  requires  us  “ to  be 
numbered  with  the  dead,”  which  the  other 
cannot  bellow.  Our  various  enjoyments 
through  life  are  heightened  by  fcience.-s- 
“ Science  renders  life  lefs  animal,  lefs  con  -? 
fined  to  the  duff  we  tread  on.” — And  fo 
great  is  the  fatisfadtion  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, “ that,  (fo  we  are  told)  Arche- 
tnedes  abforbed  by  this  pleafure,  did  not 

feVeh  perceive  . the  foldier  who  came  to 

plunge 
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plunge  into  his  breaft,  the  fword  which 
ought  to  have  protected  him. ? 

I shall  conclude  the  foregoing  remarks 
with  the  fentiments  of  a diftinguifhed  au- 
thor on  the  fuperiority  of  the  perfoil 
whofe  mind  is  improved  and  enlightened  by 
literature,  in  what  fphere  of  life  fo  ever  he 
be,  over  him  who  remains  in  the  darknefs 
of  ignorance.  After  telling  us,  that  the 
wafte  of  time  is  a very  calculable  lofs,  but 
that  depravation  of  mind  is  a wafte  of  a 
much  higher  denomination,  he  goes  on— 
««  the  votary  of  ftudy,  or  the  enthufiaft  of 
fancy,  may  incur  the  firft,  but  the  latter 
will  be  fuffered  chiefly  by  him,  whom  ig- 
norance, or  want  of  imagination  has  left  to 
the  grofsnels  of  mere  fenlual  enjoyments. 
In  this,  as  in  other  refpedts,  the  love  of 
letters  is  friendly  to  fober  manners,  and 


& Vid.  Lounger,  Vol.  Ill  No.  ioo. 
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virtuous  _ condutf:,  which  in  every  pr0- 
feffion  is  the  road  to  fuccefs  and  to 
refpedt. 

“ To  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  as 
well  as  our  principles,  the  love  of  letters 
appears  to  be  favourable. — They  give  room 
for  the  exercife  of  that  difcernment,  that 
comparifon  of  obje&s,  that  diftin&ion  of 
caufes,  which  is  to  exercife  the  jfkill  of  the 
Phyfician ; to  guide  the  fpeculations  of  the 
merchant ; and  to  prompt  the  arguments  of 
the  lawyer ; and  though  fome  profefiions 
employ  but  very  few  faculties  of  the  mind, 
yet  there  is  fcarce  any  branch  of  bufnefs  in 
which  a man  who  can  think,  will  not  ex- 
cell him  who  can  only  labour.  We  fhall 
accordingly  find,  in  many  departments 
where  learned  information  feemed  of  all 
qualities  the  leaf!  necefiary,  that  thofe  who 
poffefied  it  in  a degree  above  their  fellows, 
have  found  from  that  very  circumflance, 
the  road  to  eminence  and  to  wealth. 


He 
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‘‘He  who  has  mixed  general  knowledge 
with  profeffional  fkill,  and  literary  amufe- 
ment  with  profeffional  labour  will  have 
fome  flock  wherewith  to  fupport  him  in 
idlenefs,  fome  fpring  for  the  mind  when 
unbent  from  bufinefs,  fome  employment 
for  thofe  hours  which  retirement  or  foli~ 
tude  has  left  vacant  and  unoccupied.’5 
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SHORT  DESCRIPTION 
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INFLUENZA, 

« 

WITH  ITS  DISTINCTION 


AND 


METHOD  of  CURE. 


preface. 


HE  following  fhort  Effay  on 
the  Influenza  was  written  during 
the  laft  epidemic  attack  of  the 


difeafe,  and  publifhed  in  June, 
1782,  before  it  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  remarks  were  made.  It 
is  republifhed  here  as  connected 
in  fome  meafure  with  my  obfer- 
vations  on  the  medical  practice  of 
regiments. 
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SHORT  DESCRIPTION,  &*c. 


The  inclemency  and  backwardnefs  of 
the  feafon  ^ have  been  remarked  by  fome  of 
the  oldeft  people  alive,  to  be  the  greateft 
in  their  remembrance.  The  fpring  proved 
exceedingly  cold,  which  checked  vegeta- 
tion 5 and  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  num- 
bers of  cattle  perifhed  for  want,  as  neither 

fodder  nor  grafs  could  be  procured  for  mo- 

° r i -T 

ney ; many  were  killed  for  the  fame  reafon. 
Our  accounts  from  Plymouth  are  nearly 
fmilar. 


* Spring,  1782, 
U U 
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A Gentleman,  who  took  for  feveral 
months  pafl  an  exadt  account  of  the  ftate 
of  the  weather,  allures  us  that  he  found  the 
theimometer  fland  one  degree  lower  on  the 
22d  of  May,  than  it  did  on  the  22d  of 
the  preceding  December ; and  that  on 
Chriftmas-day  laft,  and  Whitfunday,  it 
flood  precifely  at  the  fame  height.  For 
three  months  we  have  fcarcely  enjoyed  a 
fingle  day,  without  more  or  lefs  rain. 

# 

About  three  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
dreadful  thunder  florin  j the  morning  Ihonc 
bright,  and  the  day  warm  till  about  12, 
when  it  lowered  on  a fudden.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  were  remarkable,  accom- 
panied with  a fhower  of  large  hail  ftones. 
I took  up  fome  as  they  fell,  examined 
their  lize,  and  am  perfuaded  they  would 
have  meafured  upwards  of  half  an  inch 
round  j the  thunder  lafted  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  the  hail  continued  to  fall 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes. It  did  not,  however,  fpread  to  any 

for 
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great  diftance,  for  five  miles  from  this 
no  hail  was  perceived. 

Since  this  it  has  thundered  frequently, 
but  the  mod  remarkable  was  about  the  24th 
of  May*  It  began  in  the  evening,  a little 
before  fun~fet,  and  continued  at  lead  for 
two  hours.  The  thunder  at  this  place, 
however,  was  lefs  remarkable  than  the 
lightning ; I flood  with  a gentleman  here 
to  obferve  it  nearly  the  whole  ^me  of  its 
continuance.  Preceding  the  thunder,  it 
was  a dead  calm,  and  the  day  likewife  by 
far  the  warmeft  we  had  experienced  for  a 
length  of  time  before. 

There  was  fomething awfully  beautiful 
in  the  lightning.  It  did  not  appear  in 

flafhes  in  general,  but  in  large  balls,  one 

\ 

rolling  after  another  over  the  heavens  north- 
ward of  us,  and  now  and  then  dafliing  one 
againft  another,  driving  off  large  fparks, 
producing  a great  and  fudden  glance,  which 
enlightned  the  ftreet  of  the  village  for  an 

snftant, 
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inflant,  as  if  the  fun  had  fhone  forth  ; yet 
the  thunder  was  at  a confiderable  diftance, 
as  we  could  eafily  afeertain  by  the  interval 
between  the  lightning  and  the  peal.  From 
this  we  concluded  ourfelves  in  no  danger, 
and  flood  with  the  lefs  concern  to  view  the 
uncommon  appearance  it  produced. 

We  prefaged,  that  over  the  places  where 
the  fire  balls  pall,  there  mull  be  damage 
fuflained,  and  almoil  the  next  poll  con- 
firmed our  fufpicions ; for  not  only  houfes 
were,  burned,  but  feveral  perfons  loft  their 
lives,  and  many  trees  were  fluttered  to 

pieces. 

* *• 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time  the  In- 
fluenza made  its  appearance  in  London, 
and  the  country  round.  It  fpread  in  a few 
days  with  great  rapidity,  infomuch,  that  a 
phyfician  of  extenfive  practice  in  the  city, 
is  laid  to  have  vifited  no  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  feven  patients  labouring  under  it 
in  one  day. 

At 
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At  St.  Alban's  it  foon  became  preva- 
lent ; the  foldiers  that  lay  there  feemed  to 
be  the  firfl:  victims  of  its  fury.  Out  of 
three  companies  quartered  in  that  town, 
fcarcely  a fingle  man  was  lit  to  do  duty— 
the  officers  fuffered  in  like  proportion  ; for 
one  only  efcaped  the  complaint. 

- J i i l . , • ■ i ' • 

* I 

In  the  neighbouring  towns  it  raged  with 
no  lefs  feverity.  I have  feen  feven  in  one 
family,  nine  in  another,  live  in  a]  third, 
and  in  a fourth,  eleven  feized  with  it  We 
had  accounts,  that  in  Sir  Patrick  Blake’s 
family,  fifteen  laboured  under  it ; and  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-feven. 

♦ 

; This  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  widelt 
fpreading  epidemics  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  difeafes.  It  is  not  confined  to  thofe  on 
land ; at  fea  it  rages  with  equal  fury.  The 
accounts  we  have  from  the  fleets,  con- 
firm this  remark.  It  is  faid,  that  400  of 
one  Ihip’s  company,  and  300  of  another. 


came 
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came  lately  on  fhore  ill  of  it ; nor  does  it 
feem  to  be  confined  to  the  human  fpecies ; 
for  it  is  faid  horfes  are  in  like  manner  fuf- 
ferers,  as  well  as  lheep$  but  this  I will 
not  give  for  a fa<5t. 

In  myjournies  to  vifit  patients-,  I have 
obferved  both  horfes  and  fheep  cough  fre- 
quently 5 I think  others  have  obferved  the 
fame  in  former  fimilar  epidemics $ how  far 
it  was  connected  with  it,  I dare  not  fay. 

The  lafl  time  it  made  its  appearance  is 
yet  frefh  in  the  memory  of  every  one ; it 
is  but  a few  years  ago  j at  that  time  it 
fpread  in  a fhort  period  over  all  Europe ; 
I am  told  it  has  at  prefent  reached  the  Con- 
tinent i and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe, 
from  the  experience  we  have  in  the  difeafe, 
it  will  vifit  many  parts  before  it  ceafes  *• 


* Since  this  was  written,  there  are  accounts  of  its 
having  made  its  appearance  at  Stockholm  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  rages  with  violence. 

SYMP 
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SYMPTOMS. 

The  firft  fymptoms  are*  a great  cough, 
with  draitnefs  about  the  bread,  and  confi- 
derable  dyfpnoea.  The  patients  generally 
complain,  as  if  they  had  fomething  like  a 
ball  in  their  throat,  about  the  head  of  the 
dernum;  to  this  they  attribute  the  want 
of  free  refpiration  ; a coryza,  or  running 
at  the  nofe,  always  takes  place,  thin  and 
acrid,  excoriating  the  upper  lip,  and  vel- 
licating  the  membrana  fneideriana,  render- 
ing the  in  fide  of  the  nofe  extremely  pain- 
ful : this  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
violent  fneezing,  which  acds  very  much  to 
the  pain  of  the  .head.  In  general,  among 
my  patients,  I found  a forenefs  over  the 
eyes,  chiefly  about  the  brows,  which  they 
faid  was  feated  in  the  bone,  and  rendered 
them  diff  and  painful  to  be  opened,  nor 
when  open  could  they  bear  a drong  light. 
A rheum  alfo  diddled  from  them,  not  un- 

4 
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like  what  we  oblerve  take  place  in  the 
meafles. 

The  head  is  alfo  in  this  complaint  much 
affedted,  efpecially  the  fore  part,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  frontal  finufes.  This  pain  is 
much  aggravated  by  coughing  ; at  the 
fame  time  are  felt  univerfal  pains  over,  the 
whole  body,  fuch  as  we  often  meet  with  in 
continued  fevers ; there  is  generally  a fe- 
bricula,  which  is  known  by  the  alternate 
heat  and  cold  the  patients  feel  ; and  in 
fome  cafes  the  pulfe  is  evidently  accelerated, 
and  the  fever  running  very  high;  but  in 
the  greater  number  of  thofe  that  came 
under  my  care,  this  did  not  happen. 

In  many  I could  diftinguiih  very  little 
fever,  by  what  remarks  I was  able  to  make 
on  the  pulfe  : in  others,  neverthelefs,  it  was 
fuffioiently  evident,  and  many  were  weak 
thereby  and  faint.  There  is  always  fome 
third:  accompanying  it.  In  my  own  cafe, 

and 
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and  in  all  thofe  I vifited,  the  pain  on  attempt- 
ing to  cough  was  felt  about  the  head  of  the 
fternum,  reaching  as  far  down  as  its  middle, 
butnot  fpreading  far  on  either  fide.  I found 
very  few  who  pointed  at  the  feat  of  the 
pain  as  placed  near  the  cartilago  enfiformis. 
From  this  it  appears  to  be  entirely  confined 
to  the  trachea,  and  its  firft  ramifications  ; 
neither  the  pleura  covering  the  lungs,  nor 
their  proper  coat  having  much  part  in  the 
affection. 

In  fome  who  were  valetudinarians, 
whofe  lungs  were  previoufiy  in  an  unfound 
hate ; or  where  there  was  an  hereditary  taint, 
laying  an  eaiy  foundation  for  an  afiedtion, 
the  cafe  was  other  wife.  Thefe  were  feized 
in  a more  violent  manner,  and  the  com- 
plaint here  put  on  a more  dangerous 
appearance. 

• • 

The  pain  in  the  bread  is  feldom  . felt 
but  on  attempting  to  cough.  Then  it  re- 

X x 2 fembles 
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fembles  the  pricking  of  a thoufand  pins, 
aim  oft  totally  checking  the  effort. 

The  throat  and  mouth  burns  with  heat, 
with  an  uncommon  fmarting  pain  all  over 
the  fauces,  and  behind  the  velum  pendulum 
palati.  The  tongue  and  fauces  become 
dry,  and  confiderably  parched.  In  two 
patients  this  was  remarkably  the  cafe. 
Some  bled  at  the  nofe ; and  one  pa- 
tient had  abfceffes  formed  in  both  ears, 
which  burfl  and  have  continued  difcharging 
for  fome  time  paft. 

As  the  complaint  abates,  the  pain  in  the 
bread:  ceafes ; firfl  gradually  leaving  the 
flernum  and  neighbouring  parts,  but  con- 
tinues fixed  fome  time  longer  about  its 
head,  with  a duller  and  lefs  acute  fenfation 
on  coughing,  which  very  little  now,  if  at 
all,  impedes  that  effort  of  nature  to  free 
herfelf  from  fomething  irritating. 


* 
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In  this  ftage,  expedoration  becomes  more 
eafy,  the  cough  lefs  fevere,  i.  e.  lefs  pain- 
ful, as  was  already  mentioned,  but  not  lefs 
frequent ; the  fit  not  ceafing  till  a quantity 
of  mucus  be  pumped  up.  Though  a diar- 
rhea be  not  a charaderiftic  fymptom,  nor 
frequently  met  with,  yet  I have  feen  fome 
few  cafes  where  it  was  conjoined.  In  fome 
of  thefe,  however,  it  exifted  before  the 
Influenza  made  its  appearance. 

The  duration  of  this  difeafe,  in  general, 
is  not  long.  I have  feen  none  very  ill 
above  a week  : many  not  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  Others,  however,  have  been 
lefs  mildly  dealt  with,  and  have  laboured 
under  it  for  upwards  of  fourteen.  It  ge- 
nerally leaves  the  body  weak  and  debile, 
and  for  a confiderable  time  unfit  for  much 
exercife. 

A gentleman  who  left  London  a few 
days  ago,  told  me,  as  he  paffed  through 
the  ftreets  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 

that 
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that  he  obferved  many  of  thofe  who  cry 
things  for  fale,  leaning  their  heads  againft 
the  walls  of  the  houfes,  and  in  this  fituation 
crying  their  goods ; not  being  able  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  upright. 

The  feat  of  the  complaint  feems,  from 
the  hiftory  we  have  given  of  its  fymptoms, 
to  be  entirely  placed  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea,  fneiderian  membrane, 
and  that  lining  the  frontal  finufes.  That 
there  is  an  inflammation  induced  in  thofe, 
muft  alfo  be  obvious,  and  this  greater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

i 

DIAGNOSTIC. 


It  is  no  difficult  talk  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
pleura.  The  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  which  in  this 
complaint  is  for  the  moll  part  foft  and  feeble, 
in  the  pleura  generally  full  and  hard. 
Would  of  itfelf  fuffice  for  this  purpofe  ; 

but 
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but  the  .coryza,  which  never  takes  place 
in  the  pleurily,  will  be  dill  a farther 
mark  : nor  are  there  found  in  pleurily  thole 
wandering  pains  over  the  body,  fo  univerfal 
in  this  difeafe.  It  has,  indeed,  a nearer  re- 
femblance  and  connection  with  the  catarrh. 
In  both  we  often  meet  with  coryza,  pains 
in  the  head,  and  over  the  body ; but  the 
fporadic  nature  of  the  one,  appearing  only 
in  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  expofed  in 
a particular  manner  to  cold,  and  the  epidqr 
mic  nature  of  the  other,  attacking  almod 
everyone  indifcriminately,  without  didine- 
tion  of  fex.,  age,  or  lituation,  will  direct 
us  in  our  diagnodic.  Perhaps,  we  might 
add  a previous  conftitution  of  the  air,  and 
date  of  the  weather,  at  lead,  in  giving  a 
predifpolition  to  it.  A man  who  had  a 
compound  fraCture  of  the  thigh,  and  had 
been  confined  to  bed  by  it  for  upwards  of 
four  weeks  before  the  difeafe  made  its  ap- 
pearance, was  feized  with  it,  and  differed 
equally  with  the  red  of  the  family.  This 
is  a drong  proof  of  its  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious 
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tagious  nature.  But  the  chief  diagnoftic 
mark  is  its  arifing  from  a fpecific  conta- 
gion inducing  a great  degree  of  debility. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  that  pneu- 
monic inflammation  has  been  contagious 
from  its  appearing  as  an  epidemic ; but 
I am  of  opinion,  we  may,  without  great 
difficulty,  diftinguifh  between  fuch  an 
epidemic,  if  it  ever  does  become  fo  ge- 
neral as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
one,  and  the  Influenza,  from  the  dif- 
ference both  in  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  the  fpreading  of  this  beyond  the  other, 
not  to  mention  feveral  other  obvious  dif- 
tin&ions  to  difcriminate  them. 

CURE. 

When  the  Influenza  is  fkilfully  treated, 
it  feldom  proves  fatal  * ; on  the  other  hand. 


* I have  heard  only  of  one  perfon  who  died  of  it, 
ft  nee  its  prefent  commencement : he  was  previoufly  in 
a bad  frate  of  health. 


if 
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if  unfkilfully  handled  or  entirely  negledted, 
it  may  lay  the  foundation  for  confumptions. 
The  inflammation  may  fpread ; may  pene- 
trate into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  ab- 
fcefles  may  be  formed ; the  confequence  of 
which  muft  be  abforption:  the  mafs  of 

fluids  in  this  manner  will  be  contaminated, 
and  the  patient  at  length  fink  under  a con- 
firmed hedtic. 

With  refped  to  the  method  to  be  pur- 
fued  ; in  this  part  of  the  country  venefec- 
tion  is  unfafe,  unlefs  in  plethoric  and  ro~ 
buft  habits.  It  yields  in  moil:  cafes  to  the 
other  modes  of  removing  inflammation. 
We  are  to  adminifter  plenty  of  thin,  dilu- 
ting liquors,  fuch  as  barley-water  with  a 
little  nitre,  or  acidulated  with  orange  or 
lemon  juice  : fage  tea,  ground-ivy  tea, 
balm  tea,  orange  whey,  wreak  negus  made 
with  oranges  or  tamarinds,  lemonade  fvveet- 
ened  with  honey.  What  ever  one  of  thefe 
we  chufe  for  drink,  it  fhould  be  ufed  fome- 
what  warm.  The  relaxing  powers  of  fuch 
Vol.  II.  Y y liquids 
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liquids  are  greater  when  fubtepid  than 
either  altogether  cold  or  when  made  pretty 
hot.  It  fhould  be  a condant  rule  to  fip  of 
thefe  drinks  every  now  and  then,  whether 
third;  requires  it  or  not.  Our  drinks  may 
be  fweetened  to  our  tade  with  honey,  fucc. 
glyrcerrh,  or  liquorice- root,  boiled  in  it. 

Gentle  diaphoretics  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  to  promote  a free  prefpiration,  on 
which  a great  part  of  the  cure  will  depend. 
For  this  purpofe  fp.  minderef.  with  a few 
drops  of  vin.  antim.  and  a few  of  L.  Laud- 
will  anfwer.  If  our  patients  are  not  fo  bad 
as  to  be  confined  to  bed,  we  fhould  at  lead; 
caution  them  to  day  within  doors ; but 
it  would  be  better  dill  to  advife  them 
to  keep  in  bed  to  encourage  perfpiration. 
The  feet  fhould  be  every  night  bathed,  in 
warm  water.  This  will  not  only  bring  the 
determination  of  the  blood  from  the 
bronchiae,  and  of  courfe  relieve  them,  but 
a confiderable  abforption  of  the  water  will- 
be  made,  and  the  blood  even  in  this  man- 
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ner,  if  there  beany  degree  of  fizinefs  exiftmg 
in  it,  diluted,  and  the  cohefion  of  its  gluten 
loofened.  When  the  cough  is  diftreflingand 
keeps  the  patient  from  reft,  an  opiate  muft 
be  adminiftered.  I give  them  with  great 
fuccefs  : for  admit  there  be  prefent  a con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  inflammation,  yet  the  ir- 
ritation occafioned  by  the  cough  more  than 
over-ballances  the  heating  qualities  of  the 
opiate  5 nay,  a night’s  reft  fromxoughing, 
wonderfully  promotes  expectoration.  It  is 
needlefs  to  mention  mucilages,  after  what 
was  faid  above  on  drinks.  Solutions  of 
gum  arabic  will  prove  here  very  ferviceable. 
Coftivehefs  is  to  be  obviated  by  fome  of  the 
milder  laxatives  ; perhaps  Cream  of  tartar 
made  into  an  eleCtuary  with  honey  may 
fuperfede  all  others ; for  the  Ampler  our 
prefcriptions  are,  fo  much  the  better.  A 
multiplicity  of  medicines  only  breeds  com- 
motion and  interrupts  the  aCtion  of  one 
another.  We  may  relieve  the  pain  of  the 
throat,  by  ordering  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  to  be  inhaled.  This  may  be  medi- 

y y 2 cated 
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cated  with  herbs  as  we  may  judge  proper, 
though  the  warm  water  alone  will  anfwer 
nearly  as  well.  If  proper  inhalers,  fuch  as 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Madge,  be  not  conve- 
nient, a tea-pot,  wrapping  the  pipe  round 
with  a handkerchief  or  towel,  forming  a 
fort  of  tube,  may  anfwer  as  afubftitute. 

The  food  ihould  be  light ; rice  or  bread 
pudding ; thin  broths,  fago ; to  a pint  of 
which,  a glafs  of  white  wine  may  be  ad- 
Panado,  to  which  like  wife,  if  our 
patient  be  not  very  feveriih,  we  may  add  a 
little  wine. 

1 

. . • • • 

If  the  appetite  be  not  much  impaired, 
which  I have  fometimes  found  the  cafe, 
and  the  patient  ardently  wifhes  to  indulge 
in4  fome.  frefh  meat,  it  Ihould  be  boiled. 
Roaffc  meat  heats  too  much,  as  having  its 
fat  or  gravy,  in  a great  meafure,  retained 
in  it  by  the  conftant  rotation  it  undergoes 
in  dreffing. 

As 


1 
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As  vegetables  are  laxative,  and  do  not 
produce  fo  much  chyle  as  flefh  meat  to 
difturb  the  animal  ceconomy,  we  may 
allow  our  patients  fuch  of  the  olera  as 
they  chufe. 

j ’ - ' • . , i i .»  - J .*  ' * - • • *. 

- I seldom  find  it  neceflary  either  to 
bleed  or  blifter  * ; nor  have  I heard  of  any 
cafes  fo  treated  in  a circuit  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  round  this  place, 
fave  one  Lady  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  the 
Surgeon  thought  it  neceflary,  and  whofe 
blood  indeed  was  confiderably  inflamed,  as 
appeared  by  the  coagulable  lymph  fepa- 
rated  on  its  furface.  I have  been  informed, 
however,  that  in  London  they  both  bleed 
and  blifter  with  advantage.  In  fome  parts 
of  the  city,  however,  I am  authorized  to 


* One  Surgeon  in  this  town  tells  me,  he  has  ap- 
plied blifters  in  a few  cafes  where  the  difficulty  of 

breathing  was  great,  bending  the  body  forward,  and 

• _ 

threatening  (he  faid)  fuffocation. 


fay. 
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fay,  bleeding  did  not  anfwer.  Dr.  Rod- 
gers, Phyfician  to  the  Finfbury  Difpenfary, 
Clerkenwell,  whofe  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  difeafe  has  been  extenfive  both  in  his 
public  Difpenfary  and  private  practice,  in- 
forms me,  that  in  place  of  finding  it  ac- 
companied in  general  with  much  inflam- 
mation, it  rather  verges  towards  the  typhus 
type.  In  one  cale  this  was  remarkable  5 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  adminifter  the 
bark  in  various  forms.  This  patient  was  a 
Lady,  and  of  a delicate  habit. 

My  friend  Dr.  Willan  likewife,  Phy- 
iician  to  another  Difpenfary  in  the  city, 
faw  a cafe  where  a few  ounces  only  of  blood 
were  taken  away ; the  confequence  of  which 
was  a deprefiion  of  fpirits  and  lownefs  of 
pulfe,  where  the  beats  could  with  difficulty 
be  diftinguifhed  for  three  days  after,  not- 
withftanding  endeavours  to  raife  it. 

Vomits  too,  in  the  beginning,  have 
been  faid  to  have  very  good  effedts ; but  in 
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this  country  I have  not  feen  a fingle  emetic 
ventured  on ; and  have  heard  only  of  two 
or  three  inftances  of  it.  They  create  great 
irritability  > for  this  #reafon  I Ihould  be 
afraid  to  venture  on  them.  It  is  true,  they 
open  the  pores  of  the  furface,  and  relieve 
obftrudted  perfpiration  5 but  this  may  be 
done  with  more  fafety  without  them. 

With  refpeft  to  bleeding;  the  nature 
of  this  place  and  feafon,  fufficiently  cau- 
tion againft  it.  The  country  is  woody; 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  now  pretty  fully 
opened ; hence  they  retain  a greater  quan- 
tity of  moifture,  and  from  their  fhade  im- 
pede the  free  circulation  of  the  air ; the 
rains  for  months  pail  alrnoft  continual,  and 
of  courfe  much  ftagnating  water  on  the 
ground.  A conftant  exhalation  of  vapour 
is  daily  more  or  lefs  taking  place ; by  this 
means  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  moif- 
ture  : and  as  the  fummer  is  now  advancing, 
when  the  fun  fnines  forth,  it  is  with  vi- 
gour, which  raifes  the  moifture  dill  more. 

This 
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This  variablcnefs  of  weather,  often  in  the 
fame  day,  is  fufficient  to  relax  the  rrioft  ro- 
buft  fibre,  and  induce  debility  in  the 
llrongeft  habits. 

% 

' ' 1 ; ] , . 

That  this  is  the  caie  is  evident,  from 
the  number  of  intermittent  fevers  round 
this  neighbourhood.  Of  numbers  that 
dwell  along  the  banks  of  a fmall  rivulet 
that  waters  this,  and  feveral  ether  villages 
in  the  courfe  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
fevers  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  at  pre- 
fen t almoffc  in  every  family.  I have  feen 
children  under  them  of  fix  years  of  age, 
and  one  fo  young  as  two  ; nor  is  this,  as 

I am  informed,  a rare  occurrence.  The 

/ 

typhus  has  likewife  fhowed  itfelf  in  feveral 
instances  of  late  in  this  place ; all  thefe 
plainly  point  at  debility ; for  thefe  reafons, 

I have  not  bled  in  a fingle  cafe,  excepting 
in  one,  of  the  many  I faw  under  the  pre- 
fent  epidemic  ; nor  indeed  does  the  ftate 

of 
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the  inflammation  in  the  lead  warrant  its 
propriety  *. 

In  our  pradice  among  the  poor,  who 
are  deprived  of  thofe  conveniences  to  be 
met  with  in  genteeler  life,  we  may  fully 
anfwer  our  purpofcs  by  the  Sp.  IVundei.  6c 
Vim  Antim.  as  mentioned  already,  giving 
plenty  of  milk  poflet,  made  either  with 
butter-milk,  or  in  its  Read  good  vinegar. 

, r ' ! \ 

Muc  ilaginous  drinks  may  be  made 
cheap,  and  good  enough  with  Rad.  Gly- 
cerrh.  Spanifh  juice,  decodions  of  common 
mallows,  lintfeed  tea,  decodion  of  bran, 
made  palatable  with  honey,  or  fuch  like, 
the  expence  of  which  they  may  eafily  bear. 

• . • T,  ' 

* — 


=*  Since  this  was  written,  a gentleman  of  this  place 
tells  me,  he  has  bled  in  Ibme  few  cafes  with  advan- 
tage; yeti  examined  the  blood  of  one  of  his  patients, 
and  it  confirmed  what  I advanced.  rl  he  patient  had 
infilled,  however,  on  being  bled, 

Vol.  II.  Z Z 


Fifteen 
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Fifteen  grains  of  nitre  may  be  added  to  any 
■ of  thefe,  three  times  a day. 

' , i 

Whether  we  practice  among  the  poor 
or  otherwife,  ftrong  fudorifics  fhould  be 
avoided.  Hence  Pulv.  Dover.  Camphor, 
and  fuch  like,  are  improper;  thefe  both 
heat  and  irritate  too  much.  For  the  fame 
reafon  we  fhould  avoid  all  the  warm  Alexi- 
pharmics.  Some  order  to  the  poor,,  treacle 
poffet,  made  with  treacle  and  ale,  and  often- 
times adding  butter.  This  furely  is  an  un- 
warrantable practice;  it  muff  throw  the 
patient  into  a copious  fweat,  and  from  fuch 
relaxation  of  the  perfpirable  pores,  he  is  in 
ten  times  the  greater  danger  of  catching  a 
frefh  cold.  Lubricating  and  foftening  line- 
tufes,  will  avail  much  in  taking  off  the 
tickling  cough,  and  allowing  the  mucus  to 
thicken,  thefe  may  be  compofed  of  Con- 
ferv.  Cynofbat.  ol.  Amygdolar.  Mucilage 
of  Gum  Arabic,  and  Paregoric  Elixir,  or 
Syr.  Papaveris.  Some  add  to  this  a few 
drops  of  Elix.  Vitrioli  : but  I would  ob- 
ject 

S I 
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jeift  to  this,  as  tending,  perhaps,  to  check 
perfpiration. 

* 

A very  ufeful  and  cheap  Lindus  may 
be  compofed  of  Mucilag : Sem.  Lin.  Syr. 
Moror.  and  a few  drops  of  Sp.  Nitr.  Dulc. 


Spermaceti  mixtures  likewife,  if  it 
is  judged  neceffary,  may  be  given  ; but  the 
Lindus  feems  to  anfwer  better. 

■ r ; i 

. I 

By  fuch  means  as  thofe  we  may  reafon- 
ably  hope  to  obviate  all  the  bad  effeds  of 
the  Influenza,  without  the  lofs  of  blood  in 
mo  ft  inftances,  and  reftore  our  patients  to 
their  former  health  and  vigour.  Let  us 
remember  the  proverb,  ne  fanguinis  humam 
prodigus,  at  lead  before  we  ufe  the  lancet, 
let  us  weigh  well  the  fymptom  that  feems 
to  indicate  it. 

As  the  Author’s  intention  in  this  little, 
trad  is  rather  to  appear  ufeful  than  elegant ; 
he  has  therefore  been  at  little  pains  with  re- 
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gard  to  diction,  or  ornament.  To  write 
plain,  fo  as  to  be  rightly  underftood,  is  all 
he  aims  at.  The  humane  reader  will,  he 
is  perfuaded,  eafily  forgive  errors  of  that 
nature,  ' in  a Iketch  written  in  hade,  and  in- 
tended for  immediate  ufe  and  as  he  has 
confulted  no  author  in 
opened  a fingle  book 
defcription  is  to  be  confidered  as  folely 
made  from  his  own  obfervations,  fince  the 
prefent  commencement  of  the  difeafe  : for 
this  reafon  he  hopes  he  is  not  cenfurable,, 
if  all  its  variety  of  fymptoms  be  not 
enumerated. 

? 

t 

k * ' ’/  ; v j - \ 

The  young  practitioner,  who  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  difeafe  before-, 
as  well  as  the  patient,  may  perhaps  reap 
fome  advantage  from  the  fhort  and  imper- 
fect account  given  of  it  here.  And  if  this 
end  be  obtained,  he  (hall  be  the  lefs  anxious, 
on  the  prefent  occafcn,  refpeCting  literary 
reputation. 

Luton , BedfordJJjire , May  28,  1782. 

T H E END. 


drawing  it  up,  nor 
on  the  fubjeCt,  his 


v- 


errata. 


Dedication.  Vol.  I.  p.  x.  1.  4-  after  haqJt  add  Sra”tet* 
1 o after  in  general,  add  I am  Jlrongly  induced.  1.  ditto, 
after  both  add  by.  1.  io,  II,  for  Jlrongly  unite  to  call  for , 

read  to  make. 


VOL. 


II. 


Ch.  xi.  p.  i.  1.  2.  frombottom,  for  (,)  after  alone  read  (;) 
Page  8.  1.  5 . for  (,)  after  befides  read  (;)  Ditto  1.  3.  from 
bottom,  after  Surgeon  add  (,).  Ch.  xn.  p.  49.  1-  lait,  after 
up  add  (,)  p.  75.  I-  5-  after  party  dele  (,)  p.  87.  1.  1.  tor 
law,  read  power,  p.  do.  1.  1 2.  after  ignominous,  for  (;) 

read  {.)  Ch.  xiii.  p.  94- 1-  9*  for  read  P;  do* 

1 7.  from  bottom,  for  minuta  read  minutiae,  p.  105.  in  the 
note,  for  vol.  i.rread  vol.  8.  p.  108.  1.  15.  foe  ounce,  read 
ounces.  Ch.  xiv.  p.  162.  1.  13.  dele  not.  p.  do.  1.  18. tor 
(;)  read  (?)  Ch.  xv.  p.  192.  1.  5.  frombottom,  for  tn- 
difpenjably,  read  indijpenfable.  p.  201.  1.  1.  for  hire,  read 
here.  p.  208.  1.  12.  for  the  army  cuftoms  and  regulations , 
read  the  cujloms  and  regulations  of  the  army,  p.225.1.8. 
for  legs,  read  leg.  Ch.  xvi.  p.  239*  2t  from  bottom,  after 
intermitenis,  dele  (,)  p.240.1.  1 1 . after  on,  add  an.  Ch. 

xvii.  p.  254.  1.  4.  before  Phyfcians,  add  (”)  p.  259.  1.  J. 
frombottom,  for  bone,  read  bones,  p.  276.  1.  2.  tor  ine- 
qualities, read  quantities.  Do.  1.  9.  after  practitioners,  add  (,) 
Do.  1.  do.  after  years,  dele  (,)  p.  300.  1.  2.  from  bottom, 
after  here , dele  (,)  p.  321.  1.  10.  for  was,  read  were. 
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